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SERMONS. 

TSB CHANQED ASPECT OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOQY. 

(Praoched b«fore die UiuTeTsit; of Oxford, Hatch 9, 1873.) 

' I have yet many things to aay unto ytni, but ye cannot bear 
them row.' — St. John xvi. 12. 

The foimdation of Christian Theology is the reTelation 
given by Jesus Christ with regard to God in Hi8 re- 
lation to man. It was the flower of the previous 
revelations, the concentration and completion of the 
theology of the past. 

But did it do as much for the theology of the 
fatnre ; did it once for all give to man all the know- 
ledge of God which he is to have hereafter? Our 
accredited teaching answers that question in the nega- 
tive. We look forward to a time when Christ shall 
come a second time and cloae this dispensation, and we, 
Ireed from the barriers which darily close us in, shall 
possess an immediate knowledge of God, see Him as 
He is, know Him even as we are known hj Him. The 
revelation of Christ then did not complete revelation. 

Sut, again, the question arises, ia this future revela- 
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2 The Changed Aspect of Christian Theology. 

tion to which we look, to be a sudden, unprepared re- 
vealing of higher truths about God, or will it be the 
natural result of a alow development of truth P Will it 
be like those sudden creations of new animal life and 
a new world which once were held to be true in geolo- 
gical science ; or will it follow the analogy of the slow 
evolution which we know has ruled the prc^resB of life 
and the changes of the faoe of the earth ? 

I believe in the latter view. It will be as much the 
easy and natural result of a continuous revelation which 
is now gomg on, as the Revelation of Christ, 1,800 
years ago, was the result of a revelation which had been 
going on for thousands of years before He came. It 
will not be a new hoilding suddenly upraised from ita 
foundations ; it will be the last stone laid upon a 
building which 3od had been laying stone by stone 
from year to year. In idea, then, the progress of reve- 
lation is analogous to that which science teaches us 
about the progress of life, to that which we know of the 
progress of the race in history, of the progress of Art, 
of the progress of Knowledge. Everywhere there is 
continuity, evolution without a break ; and in revela- 
tion it is the same. 

Now, what position does the revelation given by 
Christ hold towards this continuous revelation P It 
gave, in complete statement, all that was needed at the 
time it was given, and that which was then given in 
this way will always be needed by man. But there was 
much in it which was not completely stated, much more 
than appeared to the men of that generation. It held 
in it not only clear thoughts, but germs of thought 
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wliicH wfere afterwarda to be developed ; and in their 
fllow and successlTe development consists the continuity 
of revelation. 

At first they remained aeleep ; but as the elements 
fitted to mate them ^ow were added to the soil of the 
world, they grew up, one after another, trees of know- 
ledge and of life, of whose fruits men took, and eating, 
knew more of God, of their own being, and of their 
duties to their fellow-men. Many of these seeds are 
still asleep, and the future extension of revelation con- 
sists in thetr coming to the light as the conditions 
under which they can spring up are fulfilled in the 
progress of mankind. ' I have yet many things to say 
to you,' said Christ, 'but ye cannot bear them now.' 
And again, * When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, 
He will guide you into all truth, . . . He shall 
take of mine, and shall shew it unto you.' The prin- 
ciple is laid down in that text, for we ought not to give 
it a particular, but a universal interpretaticm. It was 
not said to the Apostles alone, but to s^ mankind in 
the persons of the Apostles. 

It seems reasonable, then, to say that revelation is 
not completed, but being completed, that we look for 
higher knowledge of God, for larger moral views of His 
relation to ns and of ours to Him, as time goes on and 
mankind grows. Theology is not, then, a fixed science. 
God has not said His last word to us, nor Christ given 
His last counsel of perfection, nor has the Spirit yet 
shown to us the whole of truth. There is, then, a re- 
velation in the past, the full meaning of which is being 
evolved in the progress of history. 

B 2 
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4 The Changed Aspect of Christian Theology. 

We liare reached a certain point in that' develop- 
ment, and a clearly marked one — the point at which 
theology is at last tending to become as unlimited in 
its statements about God and man as the statements of 
Christ were. To speak of that and of the dnties it im- 
poses on us will fill Qp the second part of this sermon, 
but first I must discuss how it is that we hare been so 
long in arriring at that point, and how we have arrived 
at it. 

rirst, then, when Christ came on earth. He stated 
ideas which were universal in the sphere of religion, 
and which led directly to ideas universal in the sphere 
of pi^iticS' There wa« one universal Father, and all 
men of every nation were His children. There was 
therefore only one nation, the nation of mankind, and 
all were, because children of one Father, brothers to 
each other. And because all were children and needing 
redemption, there was a universal edacation and a uni- 
versal salvation. Beyond all the differences, then, of 
mankind, there was one spiritual country of which all 
were equally citkens, with equal duties and equal rights, 
and every citken of that country had an unrestricted 
right to personal development and communion with God 
his Father. These are what I call universal ideas, and 
they bore an easy translation iato the social and poli- 
tical H^ of classes and nations, and it was their fate to 
be eo translated. But not at once ; that was impossible. 
It is true they were so translated by the early Chris- 
tians, on whom the ideas of the world around them had 
little power, in whose hearts still glowed the personal 
influence of the Saviour ; but the moment they passed 
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The Changed Aspect of Christian Theology. 5 

from the narrow circle of the belieTers into contact with 
the Eoman world, they not only ceased to be tranaferred 
to the socinl life of men, bat they lost also their uni- 
vetsal character. For, being oniTersal, they could not 
be imderstood or received by a world to which all nni- 
versal ideas were unknown except the idea of nniversal 
empire, and that one uniTersal idea was in direct anta- 
gonism to their spirit. The elements of the world then 
entered into Christianity and changed its form, and the 
main element of that world was ImperialiBm. It stole 
into the doctrines of the Church, and the idea of God 
in His relation to us was formed in accordance with the 
imperial idea with which Borne had impressed the 
world, and with the exclusiTe and particular ideas of 
that time. It stole into the polity of the Church, and 
it became imperial in spirit and in form, and the demo- 
cratic element, as it has been called, in the ideas of 
Christ, was laid asleep for a time. 

We may regret this, but we must not forget that it 
was necessary. If the Christian ideas were to enter 
men's hearts at aU, they were obliged to take forms 
suited to the times. But in taking, both in doctrine 
and in polity, sach forms, they were stripped of their 
universality. And they could not help this. To declare 
a universal doctrine of Fatherhood, Salvation, and 
Brotherhood to a world steeped in the political and 
Bocial theories of the Empire would have been to sup- 
press Christiamty for a time. It had to be imperialistic, 
or it would not have beein received. 

That is one point, and another follows from it— that 
this form which the thoughts of Christ took in the 
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Church was not the crea>tion of the Charch, ha>If as 
macli as it was the creation of the world which sur- 
romided the Church. It was imposed on Christianity 
from without; the existing popular Yiewe necessarily 
made the garments of Christianity. 

That was the fete of the outward revelation of Christ. 
Meantime the ideas of Christ, though received under 
worldly forms, entered into men's hearts and did their 
work there, and the inner revelation which is wrought 
out \sy the Spirit of God in men began to grow. The 
ideas of Christ were wide as the world, the form they 
took was narrow, but their universal spirit penetrated 
into the heart and set up a subtile and hidden resistance 
to their exclusive form. The Spirit took the things of 
Christ and showed them to men. 

The same things are true with regard to intolerance 
and persecution. It became natural for the Church to 
insist on the opinions it held being received by all. 
Natural, because it was the &sbion of the day in other 
realms than those of religion. Borne did not tolerate 
the expression of free opinion against its government. 
It searched it out and ruthlessly put it down. No one 
thotight that it did wrong iu doing so. It was deter- 
mined to force all nations into the Boman mould, to 
compel them to adopt and live by the Boman ideas. 
And this view of things naturally entered into Chris- 
tianity when it grew into form in a Chnrch ; and 
it would have been impossible for the Church to have 
been so far beyond its time as not to be as intolerant of 
difference of religious opinion as the State was of dif- 
ference of political opinion, as not to have tried to force 
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all men to believe the same things in the same wa;. It 
had to be intolerant and persecuting. 

It has been held ap to hatred because of this. But 
again I say, this was not the creation of the Church 
alone, but of the people also. The Chnrch was in- 
tolerant and persecnting. What else conld she be ? It 
was the spirit of the whole time for centuries. If she 
alone had escaped that evil, it would have been mira- 
cnlons. And tolerance would not hare been understood, 
and would have met then with universal blame.* Not to 
force truth on men by every means in one's power, not 
to put away those who opposed it, would have argued 
that one did not care for truth, that in itself it was 
worthless. It is perhaps too great a paradox, and yet 
there is much truth in it, to say — that it was necessary, 
in order that the spirit of Christ's tolerance should in- 
sensibly creep into m^s hearts, that His ideas should 
for a time be clothed in the gEumeut of intolerance. 
That was again the &te of the outer Revelation, but at 
the same time the ideas of Christ, even through this 
alien form, stole into the hearts of men, and wrought 
out, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, a practical 
charity, even an international kindness unknown before. 
The seeds of tolerance, of free thought, and the love of 
it, were sown in the world. An inner revelation grew 
up in opposition to the form which the Church, in- 
fluenced by worldly elemente, had given to the revelation 
of Christ. 

It would be t»o long now to show bow the same kind 
of thing took place when that which has been called the 
* See the \aa\arj of Theodorii!., 
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8 The Changed Aspect of Christian Theology. 

Feadal S3r8tem took form, and the aristocratic element 
which grew out of feudalism divided men sharply into 
classes, isolated them &om each other, and crept iuto 
the conceptions of God and Heaven and Earth which 
both Protestant and Catholic set forward : and how, 
with this, intolerance and persecntion grew stronger. 

But again, as before, these elements of doctrine and 
practice were more the creation of the world than the 
Church. Again, as before, the ideas of Christ, though 
their form was worldly and evil, made way, and far 
more than before. Even in the Church itself, the re- 
ligious orders spread fe.r and wide more democratic 
views of man ; and both within and without the Church, 
% rapidly accumulating series of new impulses, collected 
by us now under the name of the Benaissance, tended 
towEirds ireedom of thought, a larger charity and tole- 
rance, and in reli^on produced men like Erasmus, 
whose teaching, almost as large as advanced modem 
thought, was also iar lai^er than his time could receive. 

On the whole, then, two things appear to be true. 
First, that the Revelation of Christ was taught by the 
Church through forms, both of doctrine and practice, 
which were created by the spirit of the world, and that 
it could not have been received at all except it had been 
taught through these forms — that therefore the imperial 
and ariRtocratic elements in the Church were not created 
by the religious body acting alone, but by the whole 
spirit of the age. The priests were not, as their op- 
ponents say, the tyrants who invented these things ; they 
were the mouthpieces of general opinion. It is said. As 
the priest, so the people — it is for truer to say. As the 
people, so the priest. 
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Tke Cltanged Aspect of Christian Theology. 9 

And it follows tliat these eleiDenta and the forms 
under which Christianity was represented were not 
then seen as evil by the people nor by the Church, but 
were considered good things. 

Secondly, that in spite of the forms in which the 
universal ideas of Christ were cast being evil, though 
not Imown as evil then, they entered into men's hearts, 
and in their slow growth is to be sought the real work 
of the Spirit of God in the development of Christianity. 
How shall I make it more clear ? The direct inflnence 
of Christianity had to be exercised through evil fomts ; 
but since they were not looked upon as evil by the world 
of the time, its inner influence was not corrupted I7 
them. But that inner indirect influence in men's hearts 
worked against those forms and slowly undermiued 
them ; and in the subtile hidden growth of its ideas and 
the living spiritual force they created, tending ever to a 
wider view of God's love to man, a larger view of the 
equal communion of man with man, — to the destruction 
of intolerance in religion and of oppressive systems in 
society, to the freedom of man's soul, and the freedom 
of all from every form of tyranny, — consists the revela- 
-tion of God through Man in history, the true work of 
the Spirit of Christ, taking His things and showing 
them unto us. We look, then, to the ideas which the 
Spirit of God has evolved in history out of the seeds 
which Christ sowed for the truest form of His revela^ 
tion, not to the forms into which the Church threw only 
a portion of the thoughts of Christ. 

And now, the resistance which this inner spirit of 
Christ's ideas had set up against the restrictive forms 
imposed on them fmm without, gradually took more 
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force to itself, pasBed from the inward to the outward, 
formtdated itself in thought, set on fire, no longer in- 
dividuals, but masses of men, and became a revolu- 
tionary power in the world. Mixed as it was with much 
evil, it was indeed an angel which troubled the Betbesda 
pool of Europe, and it brought healing with it to the 
life of men. For it was the coming to the light of the 
true conceptions of Christ. 

Sometimes they took greater strength from the side 
of religion. A prophet came, or a priest turned into a 
prophet and proclaimed them. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, they were pushed forward from the side of ir- 
religion. Those in whom the ideas of Christ were 
working were often and naturally thrown into opposition 
to the Church when the Church joined itself to the 
oppressors of the people or sought to exercise its own 
spiritual tyranny. Then these men became infidels; 
and we have the curious spectacle of those who denied 
Christ teaching the thoughts of Christ, blindly working 
the will of Heaven; but from whatever source these 
ideas came, they grew and gathered strength as the 
years rolled on, till at last in the proclamation that all 
men had eqiial duties which made equal rights, that 
there was but one nation, the nation of Mankind, one 
class, the class of Man, that all were brothers and 
citizens of one country, that aU were free and bound 
to sacrifice their own good for the good of aU, that caste 
and the whole range of systems bound up with it was a 
sin against the whole race — the universal ideas which 
Christ had given in religion took form in the social 
and political worlds, and the doom of imperial, arista* 
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oratic, eiclnsive theories in politics, Bociety, and religion 
was sealed. Belshazzar in Church or in State alike 
looked up and saw the fiery letters grow on the walls 
of the world which told him his time had come. At last 
the inner revelation had come to the surface and pro- 
claimed itself as the Gospel of Man in the realms of 
social and political life. Then for the first time it 
became possible for the world to understand or receive 
a wide theology. For in that long stmggle the ideas 
of the world, which were opposed to the universal spijit 
in those of Christ, were sifted, tried, ezhansted — that 
which was good in them wrought into, that which was 
bad in them wrought out of, the body of society. 

Look romid now upon the world. The spirit of the 
whole age is exactly contradictory of that which at its 
first contact with the world stripped Christianity of its 
universality ; the leading ideas of the time have become, 
both here and in Europe, universal on the subject of 
Man ; philosophers, historians, poets, and the mass of 
the people have preached and are full of these ideas — 
it has therefore become possible, for the first time in 
the history of the world, to have a theology which shall 
be universal in spirit, tolerant in practice, and adequate 
in its conception of God. 

The doctrines of the universal Fatherhood of God, 
of the whole world as the Church of God in idea, and 
to become so in &ct ; of the education of every soul of 
man to perfection at last, since all are necessarily iu 
God, and can never be finally divided firom TTinn ; of 
universal Salvation, of universal Immortality; of the 
whole Bace being held, sanctified and redeemed in 
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12 Tke Changed Asput of Ckristian Theology. 

Christ ; of the final glory when all who have ever lived 
shall know their equal Brotherhood and do its duties 
which anivereal love will make delight — these have now 
for the first time become possible in theology, and all 
the doctrines which oppose or den; them are tottering 
to their fall. The force of that popular opinion which 
is the result of the work of Ciod's Spirit in man is 
against them, and their days are numbered. We see 
already that political and social ideas which are univer- 
sal as regards man are working their way into the 
theology of Europe, and re-creating itfl forms. For as 
the people and the spirit of the past had made the 
Church limited in thought and persecuting in practice, 
so now they will make it tolerant in practice and uni- 
versal in thought. Theological ideas will slowly but 
surely harmonize themselves with the universal ideas 
in the social and political kingdoms, and we shall have 
a religion fitted for the further growth of Man. 

In feet, for the first time in history, and after a _ 
sustained battle, we have nearly worked np to the level 
at which Christ spoke. We stand upon His platform ; 
we know what He meant when he said, ' I have yet 
many things to say to you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.' There is a clear path of progress before us, and 
it will not be long before we may run aloi^ it with 
joy, looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith. 

This then is the point at which the world has 
arrived. This is our remarkable and unprecedented 
position in the history of religious progress. 

But though that is the position, there are few who 
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reot^nise it and scarcely any who occupy it irith a 
knowledge of what is wanted. 

Ttiat which is needed is a theology which will repre- 
sent in its own realm and with equal breadth of view 
the ideas which have arisen with r^ard to Man, both 
in his social and political relations. It ia wanted, 
because men who have conscionsly adopted these ideas, 
or who imconscioQsly live by them and in their atmo- 
sphere, are desiring a religion and a theol(^ which 
will not only enable them to link their views aboat 
mankind to God, but also supply tiiem with a higher 
enthosiasm in the practical Working of those views than 
irreUgioQS philosophies of Man can give. For the first 
thing one feels in looking round on society, is that 
there is no want of the desire to be religious, but that 
the desire despairs of finding a form in which it can 
clothe itself, and remains therefore a vague aspiration, 
without ability to act or even sense to know itself. 

Such men look naturally to the Church or to the 
various religious bodies of the country for some theology 
which they can harmonize with the universal ideas 
about Man of which I have spoken, and the search is 
in vain. On the contrary, they find in the Church the 
old political and social ideas still retained, and in both 
the Church and Dissent religious ideas such as the sal- 
vation of only a few, which, wholly out of harmony with 
their view of Man, are yet imposed on them as necessary 
to believe, if they would be religious. The result is an 

lediate recoil from theol(^;y and even religion, 
violent in some, sorrowful in others, but resolute in 
both. Left utterly nnhelped, feeling this irreconcileable 
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antagonism, thej become angry infidels or qniet scep- 
tics. And this infidelity and scepticism is becoming 
more widespread day by day. It is unfortunate, but it 
cannot be helped ; and it will continue and must con- 
tinue to spread, until the harmony I speak of is estab- 
lished, till the ideas of theology on God and Man are 
as Qnirersal in their sphere as those of the movement 
called the BeToIution are on the subject of Man. 

A few are trying to do this, but no class of thinkers, 
as a class, are doing it, and the result is that there is a 
dead-lock to-day between reUgion and life. There is 
no attempt to construct an adequate theology for the 
new world. We hear nothing but negations of what 
others hold, and one is very wearied of negations. ' Every 
work of opposition is a negative work, and a negation 
is a nonentity. If I have called the bad, bad, have I 
gained much 9 But if by chance I called the good, bad, 
I have done a great evil. He who wishes to be of use 
to the world, ought not to insult anything. That which 
is bad will die of itself, and our work is to build, and 
not to overthrow.' But in order to build we want a 
plan, and we cannot make a plan tiU we know the 
wants of the world for which we buUd. 

The Church makes various efforts, but none of them 
touch the time. Some are re-creating the Past and 
trying to fit it to the Present. It is pouring new wine 
into old bottles, and we can predict the result. 

Some are trying to prove that Christianity is nothing 
hut a high morality, and asking the unbehevers to find 
all they desire in that view. But men may have as high 
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a morality ae is necessary for life here, and be Atheista ; 
and unless the Church has something higher than mora- 
lity to offer, it will give no help to the world. And 
unless it has more than a high morality to offer, it has 
ceased to be Christian. For as in all Art, so in Chris - 
tianity, its direct end is not to make men moral, bat to 
awaken in them those deep emotions, and to present to 
them those high ide^, which, felt and followed after, 
will not only Ladirectly produce morality, but aspiration 
and effort to do &r more than men are absolutely bound 
to do by the moral law. 

Some are saying that the religion for man is con- 
tained in the spirit of Christ's life; in being gentle, 
kind, loving, true, and foi^ving. I am sure that 
teaching of that kind alpne will not put an end to 
acepticiam. Men want a theology as well as a daily 
religion of ' sweet reasonableness ; ' want the intellect 
satisfied as well as the heEirt. They wish for ideas 
under which they can collect their thoughts with regard 
to the qaestions invoked in the rehktion between God 
and Man — snch as the Being of God, what Nature and 
Man and Evil are in relation to Him — fot^veness of 
sins — immortality — the future fate of the race. It will 
not be enough to say to men asking for light on these 
Bubjects, ' I can say nothing clearly ; I do not know, 
but I can tell you to live the life of Christ.' Why, the 
very thing which wearies them into scepticism is that 
they have no clear vision, and it does not help them to 
hear confessions of ignorance repeated. If we vrish to 
lead, we must be able to assert something 
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and that whieh we assert must be in liarmon; with 
those new thoughts about mankind which openly took 
form at the end of the last centnry. 

Then we ask what Unbehef is doing. Is it helping 
the world t> It has on one side deified negations, and 
to accustom the intellect and imagination to denial is 
to rob it finally of the power of construction. Nothing 
so retards the advance of the world as to put negations 
in the place of assertions and to idolize them as if they 
were ideas. Ko idolatry is worse than that, no super- 
stition is more degrading, and it is the general error of 
the infidel party. On the other side, those of them who 
have made a religion have taken out of it God and Im- 
mortality ; and though a few can bear the loss of these 
ideas, it leaves the mass of men without a centre for 
thought, without any support for noble emotions, with- 
out uiy courage, or hope, or iaith in the future of Man. 
Again, as to the scientific unbelief, its present tendency 
is more and more towards Materialism; and if that 
were once lai^ely received by tiie unintelligent masses, 
it would rapidly tend to destroy ideas of any kind and 
their inSuence. And even those thoughts of a common 
mankind, of one humanity, of equal duties owed to all, 
of the equal rights of all to self-development, which 
have done so much to civilize, soften, and ennoble Man, 
would after a time cease to bare pbwer, and finally 
cease to exist, were materialism to win the day. On 
the side of Unbelief little is doing to set forward the 
world, much to retard it. For Philosophy and Art, 
Morality and Philanthropy, unless Beligion and its 
enthusiasm exist alongside of them, dry up into mere 
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systems, or take corrupt and even unnatural forma, 
which the world is obliged to get rid of in the end. 

In every case, then, but little ia doing to give a 
religion to the really powerful ideas, to those wider 
conceptions of Man which, first taken up in Englaoid by 
the poets, have now filled nearly every sphere of thought 
with their influence: and that nothuig is doing is a 
great pity for the sake of the ideaa themselves, for they 
only possess half their normal power without a religion 
in harmony with them, nor have we any notion how 
they would push their way if they had a theol<^ 
behind them which should represent them. Till that 
is done, we shall have our scepticism. 

And it ia this work, and here I conclude, which of 
all religious bodies the Ohnrch is most able to do. It 
has greater freedom of movement within itself, and it 
can afford to do it quietly and temperately. Ko sudden 
change in the teaching of the whole Church is asked 
for ; none indeed would be wise were it possible. For 
there are a vast number of persons who still hold to the 
old political and social theories which have come down 
to us, and whom the theology that represents tiiose 
theories supplies with the means whereby they reach 
God. Were the teaching of all the clei^ changed, 
these would be left without a faith. 

But those within the Church who see the position at 
which the world has arrived have a clear duty and a 
noble work to do. They have, first, to take away from 
theology, and especially from its idea of God and Hia 
relation to Man, all exclusive and limited conceptions, 
all also that are tainted by the inflaence of those ideas 
c 
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which crept into it from the spirit of the imperial, 
aristocratic, and intolerant ages. They hare to har- 
monize theology vith the progress of the world, by 
asserting in it ideas as nDirersal with regard to Man 
and God, as those which the Spirit of God has taught 
the world with regard to man and his fellow-man. 
They hare, in feet, to bring the oater teaching of 
Christ's revelation np to the level of that inner one 
which has now become outward in society and politics ; 
to confess and accept this as the work of God : and 
having done that, to look back to Christ's words and 
life, and say, ' At last we are free from perversions of 
His Thoughts ; at last we breathe His atmosphere — at 
last we know what He meant, and since this is what He 
meant in socie^, we will make our theology mean the 
same.' 

And, secondly ; that, in accordance with this, their 
teaching in the Church should heartily, but temperately, 
go with the ideas which are collected round the words 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity — not serving the 
wild image which France made of them, but the ima^ 
which an honest and just idealism presents to our hope. 
Not that the Church should proclaim these social ideas 
as part of its teaching, for that is not its work, but that 
it should never hesitate to sympathise with them 
through and by means of its religious teaching ; that 
it should cease to support with its voice all institutions 
and governments which oppress or ^hamper the free 
growth of the people ; that it should set itself loose 
&om the ideas of caste ; that it, at least, should say, 
* I have nothing to do with upper, middle, or lower 
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classes, but all men before me stand on the same gromid, 
as sons of God and brothers of ea«h other;' that it 
should pay no longer any special honour to wealth or 
rank for their own sake, bat only see in any man his 
character as a member of Christ, and speak as much 
home to the viees and follies of rich and titled persons 
as to those of the poor, and more sternly, inasmuch us 
it is more difficult to make them feel, owing to tra- 
ditionary pride ; that it should take its stand on ideas, 
not on custom ; on principles, not on maxims ; on love, 
not on law : that it should Uve, looking not to the Past 
and Present only, but chiefly to the Future of Man- 
kind, and organize its action for the sake of the f^tm% ; 
that it sbonld not be too anxious to serve order lest its 
power and wealth should be disturbed, whensoever, at 
least, it sees that the existing order of things is not a 
living order because it represents the best thoughts of 
the time, but only a negation of disorder; that it 
should not be afraid of what are called revolutionaiy 
thoughts, remembering that all revelations have givsn 
birth to revolutions, and that if Keligion heads a revo- 
lution it becomes a reformation ; and finally, that it 
should get nearer in spirit and in life to Him who was 
the intimate friend of the poor, whom the common 
people gladly heard, and who never hesitated one 
instant to proclaim ideas which He knew would over- 
throw the existing conditions of society. 

To do these things with wisdom, foresight, fimmess, 
remembering that he who believes does not make haste, 
but believing that God is educating all men to perfection, 
that Christ has redeemed all men and will complete that 
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redemptioii, that the Divine Spirit is now revealing 
more and more of Truth to the world, and tliat the 
world is growing b; that tmth — will rescne men from 
scepticism, and many years will not pass by before we 
know even more fully than now what Jesns meant when 
He aaid, ' I have yet many things to say unto you, bat 
ye cannot bear them now.' 
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Acta ii. 13—21. 

The Feast of mankind which we celebrate to-day has, 
indeed, a right to be a day of rejoicing, for on it came 
home to the heart of Man the reaoItB, as principles, of 
the divineat Life ever lived upon this earth. The mighty 
mahiDg wind of the new spiritual Thought filled the 
house of mankind, its fire dwelt upon the tongues of 
men, and in their hearts awoke the tempest of Prophecy. 
On Apostles, on old men, on yonng men and maidens, 
on servants and handmaids, the Spirit of Gk>d came, and 
a new life dawned upon the world. We may differ about 
the details of the story, but the fact of the new impulse 
is undeniable, and its results part of the history of the 
race. 

The history of the day is worthy of our thought 
Some time before it, those who were inspired on Pente- 
cost had Uved with Jesus Christ in Gaiilee and Jndeea 
for a few years. His life was an uneventful existence 
until its close. Our records of it are small, scarcely 
extending in direct narration over more than a few 
months. The teaching which He gave was simple 
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quiet, though reeolnte. The divinity which shone 
through it was not the divinity of impaBsire power, of 
unapproachable light, it was the dirinity of love and 
mercy, and truth and purity, — the divinity of a life of 
duty and a death of self-sacrifice. 

But, beantiinl as it was, it made hat little impression 
then. Had the world then ceased, we should have 
called that life inoperative. The priesthood imagined 
they had killed its influence by the Crucifixion. They 
mocked when they heard of the Kesurrectton, and the 
days passed on to the Ascension, and no farther life 
seemed kindled in the Apostles. At last, the day when 
they lost sight for ever of their Mast«r upon earth, He 
bade them tarry at Jemsalem till they were endued 
with power from on high. Ten days they waited and 
prayed in silence, and at last the promise of the Father 
came. The destined conquerora of the ancient society 
were filled with the Spirit of the life of Christ, and that 
progress of thought b^an on whose adranciDg stream 
we are floating now. 

What is the metaphysical explanation of this P It 
n that as long as Christ was with the Apostles, His 
personal Presence hid from them the ideas which He 
revealed. It was so strong a power over their affections 
that it prevented their intellect and their spirit &om 
working at the thoughts He had given. It was ex- 
pedient then that He should go away, in order that 
the spirit of Hia life might become a Power in them, 
in order that they might understand its meanii^ and 
possess its principles. He left them to themselves, and 
then came that remarkable pause in the history of the 
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Christian Church, when in the loneliness of lose and the 
ailence of retrospect, the little band of Christians lived 
over in thought Uie past. And slowly, as they thought, 
the harden of His personal Presence passed away, and 
the deep meaning of His life took its place ; slowly out 
of the depths of remembrance His words. His acta, 
linked themselves tt^ether into their own unity of pur- 
pose and unity of thought, and formed an imiige, clear 
and unique, of His mission within them, till at last 
they saw Him as the Kevealer of the Father, the 
Ideal of human life, the Redeemer of the world, the 
Founder of the religion of mankind ; generalising, oat of 
their past experience with Him, by the nnconsoioos 
operation of thought and feeling, a few grand concep- 
tions into which, as centres, everything done and said 
in His life ran together. 

Thos, while they did not forget Him, while His life 
remained in their memory as a motive power which 
through love of it urged them to devote their whole 
being to His service, while it was thus with their heart — 
in their intellect and spirit a new thing took place. 
Christ's life changed into ideas, which now burned 
within for utterance. They were like a fonnWn filled 
to the very brim, but the waters of which are confined 
within a rock. It needs but the slightest touch to let 
the struggling waters forth. It needed only one out- 
ward impulse to awaken the Apostolic Christians from 
their pregnant silence into action. That impulse seems 
to have come in a sudden storm, in which they heard a 
sound from heaven. And in truth Qod was in the 
storm ; He filled it with His presence ; He came directly, 
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with new power and fire, into the hearts of the Apostles ; 
He lifted them, thrilled bj the rashing wind and light* 
ning into physical emotion, into a state of spiritnal 
emotion far higher than they had ever felt before. In 
that exalted state they saw a vision; the chamber 
seemed full of points as of &ame which hovered over 
their heads, and in the vision their roahing thoughts 
took form in speech. That which had been swelling 
in their hearts for many days broke forth, and as 
each man co^dd, they spoke in exeited language the 
new life which they felt vras bom within them. The 
Spirit of Giod, whose energy in them, through ten days 
of contemplation and prayer, had led them to know 
Christ no Longer after the flesh but in the spirit, now 
led them into utterance of their knowledge. They could 
not contain themselves ; they spoke, but in ao hurried, 
BO inarticulate, so broken a manner, as men speak 
when moved by some overwhelming feeliug, that those 
who heard them said, ' These men are filled with new 
wine.' 

Then it was that Peter, having the mastery of will 
over feeling, came forward, and reduced the turbulent 
manifestation to ordered speech, threw into words, as 
the prophet, the inarticulate passion of the others, and 
relieved by a clear expression of their thoughts tiieir 
hearts overcharged with strange and overwhelming 
feeling. 

And it was no wonder that ' words were then weak 
and most to seek, when wanted fiftyfold,' for the main 
idea was of that grandeur and novelty, and of that 
nQiveteal character, which most moves men. It was 
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the Idea of XJniveraaltty of Inspiratioii. Not only on the 
Apostles, but on all the one hundred and twenty the 
Spirit of {Jod had come, and Peter made this gift of 
Inspiration, this union of Ood with the soul of man, an 
universal gift, by his application to it of the words of 
Joel, ' It shall come to pass in the last days, that I 
will poor out my Spirit upon all flesh ; your eons and 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall 
see visions and your old men shall dream dreams : and 
on my servants and handmaidens I will pour out of 
my spirit, and they shall prophesy.' 

There was no restriotion mentioned ; the degree of 
the inspiration might be different, but the kind was the 
same. Its limitations, such as they were, did not arise 
from Giod's universal gift of His Spirit being limited, but 
from differences in the moral and intellectual states of 
the persons to whom His Inspiration came. It was, like 
Force, conditioned by that into wbich it entered, so that 
it became a special tendency of all the qualities in one, 
and another in another, making the one an Apostle, 
another a teacher, another a statesman, another a poet, 
another an artist, another a philosopher, but in all a 
divine power, the Spirit of Ood working in each man 
severally as He wOled. 

None were excepted, yet it is plain that something 
more than common happened on this day, for the ideas 
were more than common, and it was a great crisis in 
the spiritual history of the world. But it was not un- 
common in the sense that there had been nothing like 
it. In all great movements, whenever new thoughts 
take form, there is a special inspiration resembling in 
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nearly all ita points this special Pentecostal inspiration. 
And the only difference is that in this case the crisis 
was greater, and the action concentrated into smaller 
space, and the ideas more thrilling. It is a question of 
degree, not of kind. 

And the same principle carries us further, as it 
carried St Peter. It never occurred to him to limit 
this inspiration to the Apostles, or even to the hun- 
dred and twenty. He boldly said it came to all, and 
he left the question of degree to others. 

Men have tried to limit this, to seclude the action 
of Grod on the soul to a few ; to separate human life, 
the action of the world, the professions of the world, 
from Grod ; to limit inspiration to the sphere of religion. 
And in doing so, in handing over the world to the devil 
as its lord and king, they fell in too fatally with the 
common irreligion of the world, they removed all check 
npon the irreligious tendencies of the passions, appe- 
tites, and intellect, and men began to cry, * It is no good 
strn^ling a^inst evil by our own help ; if we belong 
to Evil, we may as well get our evil pleasure out of 
it. Beligion may do very well for some recluses who 
can live out of the world, but we feel that the work of 
the world must be done. Some persons must be politi- 
cians, some persons must be artists> somebody must 
oi^anize law^ somebody must buy and sgll for the use of 
men. And since God has nothing to do with all these 
things, we may as well go on our way without Him, and 
think only of ourselves.' 

In this way religious ezclnsiveness and natural 
irreligion, acting and reacting on one another, c<^nbined 
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to push God oat of His world and out of the heart of 

It is a hideoDB reversal of the idea of Pentecost, 
and very yery different is the glorious truth. It tells us 
that the Divine Spirit moves in all human history, and 
that the march of the world is not the result of necessary 
laws, which, sonlless, work their aimless ends, bat 
the result of the education of the individual and the race 
to perfection by a Father. It teUa us that each pro- 
fession and business, that every form of work, public 
and private, by man or woman, may be to ns, if we will 
recognise this universal inspiration, a hallowed temple, 
in which we may daily worship God. It makes us see 
in all noble work, in the government of our country, in 
the book of the philosopher, in the scientific discovery, 
in the picture which moves our love, in the healing 
labour of the physician, Ln the self-devotion of the 
crowd of men, in the cares of motherhood, in the charm 
of girlhood, in the infinite labours of womanhood, in 
every phase of human toil and human feeling, the 
infinite Spirit of the living God, here in His knowledge, 
there in His beauty, in all in His character. All draw 
their life from one deep fountain, all take their good- 
ness and their beauty from Him whose joy is co-eternal 
with His holiness. 

And in our more inner life, it lifts the weary heart 
out of its weakness and its despair. We know by the 
truth of Pentecost, that though there is in us baseness, 
sin, feebleness of will, yet that there is also a God 
within UB, whose inspiration kindles into life the nobler 
side of onr being, and sets it in educating battle against 
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the lower. We are consciotis of selfislmeBS, but we are 
also made conscious of the glow of self-sacrifice. If we 
are conscious of yielding to sin, we are also conscious of a 
spirit in us who calls on us to conquer. If we are con- 
scious of a vile pleasure in what is wrong, we are also 
consciooa of a stem Toice which bids ua take the ru^ed 
path, which tells us that though the struggle may last 
for years, jet that God will not leave us nor forsake us ; 
which so inspires us that we cannot, like shameless 
things, surrender struggle. This is the Spirit of Grod 
within us, this the inspiration of life, for Crod does 
not dwell, an Epicurean Grod apart from us, in the dis- 
tant indifference of heaven, and look from His placid 
heights, without a touch of sympathy, on the sorrow 
and labour of men. Nor doea He seclude Himself among 
the incense of a fovoured few, and allow the rest of 
men to drift; unheeded down the cata>ract of passion 
into the death of the souL That is not our God. His 
Spirit is throned in the heart. He walks with us as 
a friend. He breathes into our spirit the inspiration of 
power, and love, and a sound mind. In tbe secret places 
of our trial and our doubt, in the hour when our nature 
trembles on the verge of fe.ll, in tbe hour when our being 
aaserta its immortal righteousness gainst a base temp- 
tation. He is with ua, inspiring us with the memory of 
Christ, calling on us to be worthy of our calling, pour- 
ing life and enei^ into the affections which raise ua 
above our selfishness, into the aspirations which make 
us despise our sin ; kindling hope iu the midst of our 
despair, and faith to try again when life has failed. 
The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is no dream of the 
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theolc^iang. It is the deep reality of Imman life, the 
secret of each maji's soul. He has felt it who in the 
moment of his weakness has knelt in the garden with 
Christ and felt the Presence of the divine strength, who 
on the edge of the precipice has been drawn back, who in 
the hour of his sorrow has claimed the consolation of the 
Comforter, who in his deepest doubt has felt a germ of 
faith, who in the bitterest momenta of hie life has found 
the grain of hope which enabled himto lire. 

Yes, these things are tme. We are the children of 
One who abides within us. We may become the pure 
temple of the Holy and the True. Rise to the height 
of that conception ; live as men in whom God lives, 
for whom Immortal Love has sacrificed Himself. Be 
ashamed to be slaves when you might be free: God 
inspires you ; do not quench His Spirit. 

No wonder when this thought had vaguely dawned 
upon the Christians that they had tongues of fire, for 
it must ennoble and strengthen life ; no wonder when 
they dimly saw it in its relation to the race of man, that 
they broke out into cries of enthusiasm, prophesied, and 
glorified Giod. For in its Hght they seemed to see a 
mighty redemption coming to worn and wearied man, 
a hope that the resurrection of Christ might indeed be 
the true triumph, not of one man over evil and death, bat 
of all the race. And what they dimly saw, St. Peter stated. 
* The promise is to you and your children, and to all that 
are afar off, as many as the Lord your God shall call.' 

This is the general truth revealed and held within 
the Day of Pentecost. 

But there ig more in the story than this universal 
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truth. The day of Peatecost haa an historical and 
persona,! reference. It is the greatest example of many 
adrents of the Spirit of God in history, of many advents 
of Him to us. 

The Fentecosts of history have been many. None 
so great as this have been on earth, for then history 
began afresh for all the world ; but i^e Spirit of God 
has poured forth again and again the fire of new ideas 
to regenerate the nations, and they have been bom 
into a new life. Nor has the process been very differ- 
ent; the manner has been the same in all, though 
the details have changed their form. In this great 
example a single life produced tJie ideas which awoke 
mankind; in the great movements like that in the 
twelfth century, in the revival of learning, in the 
Beformation, in the mighty change which the whole 
revolutionary movement in Europe made, in such isolated 
national awakenings as the Elizabethan period in Eng- 
land, or the outbreak of a more spiritual religion in 
Methodism, or the stirring of a holier life in England 
forty years ago, it was not a single life which woke the 
new spirit in men. Each was the work of many lives 
of men in whom God worked. These men sowed ideas 
which took root and grew in other men who spread 
them in their turn, and developed them. Slowly they 
accnmnlated till one by one they found their relation to 
one another, and ran up into two or three general 
thoughts which simmered in all men's hearts. Then 
came, almost always, a kind of pause, a lull as it were 
in the storm before the wind changed to another point 
of the compass. The new ideas were taking form to 
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themselveB, growing into the completeness necessaiT' 
for expression. At last, men conid bear the silence no 
longer ; a, few, wlio felt tlie ideas more passionately than 
others, broke into words, and all the people rose and 
said, ' These things are ours, these are what we have 
long thought but never could express ; these things are 
true.' It is then that with a mighty rnshing wind the 
Spirit of Grod shakes all the house of a continent or a 
nation, and righteous IleTolution or noble Reformation 
is bom. For when new and mighty thoughts take form, 
and they are thoughts of (Sod for Man, there is Eevo- 
lution in states and Reformation in churches. 

At such a time that also takes place which hap- 
pened in Jerusalem. Tongues of fire come on men, 
the thoughts within them bum for expression, and the 
words that bum come aiter ; men are made strangely 
eloquent, they pass from country to country, &om 
town to town, awaking the sleepers aa they go, till 
all the land is full of life. Our sons and daughters 
prophesy, proclaim the truth; women are kindled 
as much as men, and all society thrills with new 
emotion ; old men, in whom decay has chilled en- 
thusiasm, grow young again and dream the dreams 
of youth and look forward from the grave to a 
brighter day; the passion deepens downward and 
the working- classes wake ; the servants and hand- 
maids of the race receive the ideas of God ; on them 
also is the Spirit outpoured and they prophesy, and 
springing forth into a new life of hope, shake off their 
apathy and win another step in progress : the world is 
bom again. But again also it is at first, as at Jerusa- 
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lem, ID wild and unregulated entlinsiaein ; many cannot 
bear the new ideas ; they are swept into violent speech 
and violent action, and it is often long before the Peters 
of the time uan come forward and by clear expression 
of the ideas reduce the turbulence to peace and put into 
distinct form the principles of progress which have been 
won. For always, in these vast movements the rest 
of the prophecy is true : there are wonders in heaven 
above, and signs in the earth beneath; blood, and fire, 
and vapour of smoke. The sun is turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, when one of these great and 
notable days of the Lord aTrivee. The darker powers 
mingle often in the struggle, the passions and the 
cruelty and the licence of men ; wars devastate the earth, 
class rises a^inst class, and church against church, but 
the right conquers in the end ; the evil its presence 
woke to fiercer life is slain, and the ideas, in which for 
many years the progress of the world ia hidden, bum 
bright and clear at last in a calm heaven whence the 
clouds are driven. This is the work of the Spirit of God 
in His large influence on the destinies of man. Now 
in a terrible, now in a peaceful, now in a political, 
now in a religious Pentecost, He comes to shake the 
earth and to renew its life with ' power from on high.' 

To believe this, to loot so upon the world, gives 
intense meaning to our modem life in England. 
For we cannot say that we are living in a stagnant 
world of thought. On every side new thoughts are 
being east into society, new schemes of politics, new 
theories of religion, of social relations, of morals, of art, 
of science. There is scarcely any subject on which the 
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intellect, the imaginatioQ, and the spirit of man are 
not making experimenta. At present, all seema troabled. 
as a wild sea beneath conflicting winds ; and it is hard 
to live calmly and faithfully — indeed, we have no right 
to live placidly — in a world so confused ; hard under so 
stormy a slcy, to catch a glimpse of the immoveable stare 
of justice, right, and truth; hard above all, in our own 
inner life to retain hold of Divine principles, and to 
believe and hope in God, when we are involved in this 
whirlpool of contradictions, in this battle of assertion 
and denial. But if only » few of us are faithful, if 
there are men and women enough among us to work on, 
and be not dismayed ; if we meditate and think as 
men who do not choose to yield the contest because God 
has placed na in the forefront of the fight — if we have 
will enough to conquer our sloth or our despair, if we re- 
solve never to give up till we find truth — then, by-and-by 
we shall unconsciously generalize the multitude of ideas 
under a few great ones, we shall see the Thoughts that 
rule our time. And then we may look up and lift np our 
heads, for our Pentecost draweth nigh. It may come in 
our own life ; we may hear the sound from heaven, and 
the mighty rushing shake the house of this nation. Tt 
may be our fate to listen to the voices of those who will 
formulate our progress and embody ideas which will re- 
duce our social life to order, and renovate our religion. 
We may, before we die, thank God that we have seen 
His salvation ; that English life has grasped with a clear 
knowledge its own meaning in politics and faith, and 
science and art ; and it may be then, when around us 
the storm has cleared, and we are no longer called on 
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to decide so much, and to weigh 80 many theories, that 
our own hearts, in our own secret life with God, wearied 
with long ha.ttle, will at last abide in peace— in that 
peace which comes of profound belief in the Spirit who 
has led our countiy into ordered thonght, and our souls 
into a noble faith in God. 

At least we may imagine what snch a time would be 
to England, when we remember what may have been 
our own experience. There have been times when a 
Pentecost has dawned on us ; when, having suffered for 
many years the burden of an error or a sin, and felt its 
weight with indignant passion, it is hfted off we know 
not how; when, having tarried in our Jerusalem in 
prayer, which seemed in vain, for light, the sun arises 
on OUT hearts we know not how ; and in one case as in 
the other, the soul receives truth clearly, and the 
conscience rest, and the will activity. It is a coming 
of the Spirit of God, and with it comes the dawn of 
brighter hope : life smiles again ; dream, prophecy, arise 
within, new colours clothe the world, new powers are 
bom in our hearts. We tremble, scarcely believing in 
our change, but as day succeeds to day, it grows, till at 
last we know that a new life has been kindled in our 
being. We have heard a sound from heaven as of a rush- 
ing wind, it fills our hearts to overflowing, for it is the 
voice of God making Himself known to His child. New 
thoughts, new emotions, move and thrill within us, and 
as we realize them, a fire of love hums in the heart, a 
fire of joy upon the tongue ; our belief in faUure of life 
yields to belief in the victory of good in life ; our 
weakness of will gives way to a slowly growing moral 
strength ; we are endued with power from on high. 
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That is the work of the Spirit of God. It goes on. 
Pentecost after Pentecost comes in our life, successive 
revelations of new and creative thoughts, deeper and 
clearer views of truth uplift and strengthen us ; brighter 
and truer is our sight of God, more earnest and more 
stem, yet more divinely beautiful, the face of duty; 
more loving and more inspiring the call of Cimet to 
follow Him through life and death to higher life ; till at 
last, in the passion of death we hear the rushing wind 
of eternity, and the final earthly Pentecost takes place 
in the release of the spirit to find itself at one, in nearer 
blessedness, with the Spirit of Eternal Love. Then the 
immortal fire of Praise will kindle on the tongue, and 
nobler far than ever on this earth shall be the prophetic 
force within us, whereby, throughout eternity, we shall 
proclaim the wonderful works of God, and do them by 
His Spirit. 
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[J«m. 22, 1871.] 
ST. FETEB AST) CORNELIUS. 

OuB subject to-day is the story of the conversion of 
ComeUns, and the lessons it brings to as; but it is 
necessary, in order to understand those lessons, that I 
should recall to yonr minds the state of the Christian 
ChuFch before the conversion of Cornelius. 

The Apostles at this time were still hampered with 
the old Jewish trappings of the ceremonial law and its 
exclusiveness. Though Christ had said to them, ' Go ye 
into all the world,' and though in Peter's speech we 6nd 
vague traces of a hope for the Gentiles, they were at 
present incapable of expanding the Christian Church 
beyond iheir own people. They still would have 
banished men like the Centurion to the outer Court of 
the Temple. Their Christian followers were, however, 
now divided into two sets — though not as yet with suffi- 
cient sharpness to be called parties. One of these waA 
made up of strict Jews, who lived in Palestine, who held 
to Jewish forms and Jewish exclusiveness. The other 
was formed of the Hellenists, called Grecians in our 
version, Jews who, scattered through the Greek towns, 
had received a Greek education and with it a spirit of 
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greater liberality. The moment a man like Stephen 
was converted, a new cnltore and a new fi-eedom entered 
the Chnrch. He waa not onlj the first martyr for 
the truth of Christ, but the first martyr of- Liberal 
Theology. Philip, also a Hellenist, went, after Stephen's 
death, and inspired by the spirit of his teaching, to 
preach the Gospel in Samaria, to men whom the strict 
Jews looked upon as the vilest heretics. It was another 
expajision of the tide. Some time after came the 
conversion of St. Fanl, himself the pupil of a Greek 
school, and ready, if only from a strong reaction from 
his later training in the straitest seot of t^e Pharisees, 
to throw overboard all the limitations of Judaism. 
Driven by an inward power, he passed the last barrier 
and taught the Gospel to the heathen GentUes, malting 
the freest possible use, as his mind developed, of Greek 
and Oriental forms of thought. 

Now, this is the point of interest. Had Gentile 
Churches been estabhshed on liberal principles, while 
the Apostles and their Jewish followers continued to be 
attached to the exclnsive ideas of Judaism, nothing 
could have prevented a sharp division in the Church. 
Two parties would have torn it asunder while it was too 
weak to bear a schism. 

At this moment, before the conversion of St. Paul 
brought matters to a crisis, the Spirit of God interfered 
and the train of outward circumstances was met by an 
inward revelation to St. Peter. The threatened collision 
waa avoided. A Gentile was commanded to seek St. 
Peter, and St. Peter to seek a Gentile. The day dawned 
so many prophets had dimly seen, and eternal Love, 
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watching over the development of the Christian Church, 
revealed that the Gentiles were to be, fellow-heirs of 
the Gospel ; that there was now in Christ nothing com- 
mon or unclean. ' Now I see of a truth,' said St. Peter, 
summing up in a few words the liberal advance of the 
Chtirch, in words the fnll extent of which many of ma 
do not seem to see — ' that God is no respecter of persons, 
hut in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted of Him.' 

With this introduction we turn now to the story of 
Peter and Cornelius. What are the principles of God'a 
doings with men which are contained in it P 

The first is the common one — that God reveals Kim- 
self through Man to men. 

We cannot of ourselves understand or measure God. 
He must make Himself known to us as the sun does — 
through a mediator. The mediator of the sun is the 
atmosphere. Were there no aerial ocean, we and all 
things of the earth would he blasted by excess of heat 
and light. But the all-embracing air receives the tide 
of heat and light, and from rarer into continually 
denser strata it streams on, filtered and mellowed and 
broken by refraction till it reaches us, the intolerable 
made tolerable by mediation. 

And if God's glory were revealed immediately, our 
weakness could not live and move in it. Therefore He 
clothed Himself in human nature and declared Himself 
through our infirmity. In Christ He emptied Himself 
of His absolute attributes of Omnipotence, Onmiscience, 
Omnipresence, and came to us only in tlie glory of 
His moral character, revealing that character in the 
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common Life and death of one ' made in the likeness of 
men.' Christ's hnmanity was the atmosphere which 
mellowed the glory of God to us so that we could look 
upon it and not he overwhelmed. ' No man hath geen 
Grod at any time, the only begotten Son who is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.' 

This then is the principle of the Incarnation. .Only 
through Man could God be made known to men. It 
was a principle not unknown before. By Prophet, 
Psalmist, Philosopher, and in many humbler lives 
among Jewish and heathen peoples, the character of God 
had been declared. But their revelation was incomplete; 
each shed forth only one or two rays of the Divine 
character. At last in the fnlness of time all the 
scattered rays were concentrated in Christ, and Man 
presented to men a perfect image of God's character. 

Nor has the principle ceased now to do its work. 
Man is still the highest means whereby God's revelation 
is conveyed to men. The angel could say but little to 
Cornelius. It needed the human voice of Peter to 
make the Gentile conscious of the truth. Even Paul 
did not understand the meaning of his vision till 
Ananias came to him and the Apostle heard the words 
of a brother man unfold the purpose of God. 

Therefore the principle of the Incarnation is the foun- 
dation of the ministry of the Church of Christ. Now, 
then, says St. Paul, we are ambassadors for Christ ; we 
beseech you, in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God. 
It might have pleased God to do His work through a 
book or by the teaching of the Spirit speaking directly 
to our hearts, but God held fast to His principle. He 
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chose to teach Hie tmth through the means of the 
Christian ministry of all sects and chnrches. ' While 
meu remain to hear, tmth will be conveyed to theni not 
by the cold letters of a printed pa^, but by the living 
words and eamestnesa of a human voice speaking day 
by day and week by week to men, till, distinctly and 
pereonally, the message is brought home to every soul, 
und out of all for each man is gathered the materials of 
a moat searching scrutiny in the day when Qod shall 
judge the secrets of men.' 

But the ministry bold their <^ce only as t^e re- 
preaentativee of the people. Their duty is the duty, 
their office the office of every man. Every one can 
reveal aomeWiing of God's character to men, some 
abade of His excellence, some touch of Hie love. 
Be ready for that work; grow into God's character 
by faithful labour after Christ, that you may be able 
when the time comes to make that whieh is of God in 
you known to men. For if Cornelius is to hear and 
believe, Peter must come to him and speak. That is 
the general principle I infer from the story. 

But there is another lesson hidden ui it. It is that 
it is God who brings together persons who are to be 
nseful to each other — that it is God who gives ua friends. 

We hear of an anxious man at Csesarea longing 
for greater light. Eight miles away, at Joppa, the man 
was living who was destined to bring to him that light. 
They knew nothing of one another. Had they met in 
the streets of Cxsarea, Cornelius would have passed by 
the Jew, not knowing that hie fate was on his lips. 
But every moment they were drifting nearer. 
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It; is the strange truth of life that unkaowiugly we 
are continually hovering close to our destiiij. We 
think again and again, in the street, at night hefore 
sleep attack us with her enTions silence, that perhaps 
to-day we met, or perhaps to-morrow we shall meet, 
him or her who will upturn onr life and make it new. 
To come truly into contact with another human soul, 
whom you feel, it seems, that you have known before, 
and with whom friendship seems but a renewal of 
some ' forgotten life : or to feel the revelation of a 
wholly new life to yours, so that you are renewed in 
absorbing that life — there are few {Measures in life so 
profound as that, so eagerly desired, so rarely made the 
most of, so recklessly squandered when they come. It 
is God who sends them, but we often act as if it were 
the devil : and that is a sore pity and a great wrong. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, we often find that 
the friend whom we have made suddenly, and whose 
life and words have done us so much good that we 
wonder how we got on without him, has been one 
whom we have been continually meeting as an acquaint- 
ance, or whom we met some years before and thought 
but little of — and we regret and wonder that we did not 
know what he was till now. How much has been lost, 
we say, how much more might have been lost, if that 
sudden accident had not happened, if I had not ^ne 
out that night or taken that journey. I might never 
have felt as I feel now, never known what it is to have 
all my life transfigured and all my powers doubled. 

But such regret is part of our shortsightedness. The 
fact is, two souls cannot meet and mingle into one hut 
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twofold life, till thej are ripe for one another, till 
certain conditions are fulfilled. Some are naturally 
fitted like hand and glove, and the moment they meet 
they are at one. But in the case we speak of, eacli 
must wait till the one is fitted to receive truth 
irom the other, or the other fitted to give it. Many 
a seed lies in the noil of a field unable to ger- 
minate. The rain falls on the land, the son sends his 
heat into the ground, but all in vain. At last a new 
element is added to the soil ; the rain dissolves it around 
the seed, and now life awakens in its husk, it pushes up 
its trembling spear of green, the smilight touches it, 
and a new thing is born on earth. So we wait as the 
seed did for the last condition to be fulfilled. It comes 
in a passing sorrow, or a new book, or a fresh pleasure. 
We are ready for the sunlight of a new friend ; the touch 
falls and our life springs up into a new-created thing. 
AH within us takes fresh development. It is one of the 
strangest thoughts in life to look round on an assem- 
blage like this congregation, and to think how many 
half-alive, inarticulate characters are waiting in it for 
the touch to give them life and voice, as Cornelius was. 

And now, remark the goodness of God. Cornelius 
was ready to receive life from St. Peter. The moment 
had come; the touch weis only wanting. Eight miles 
away St. Peter dwelt, and he needed but one more lesson 
to enable him to give life to Cornelius. The lesson was 
given, the vision came to the Apostle, and when the 
messengers of Cornelius knocked at the door, Peter was 
ready to go with them. He heard that Giod also haA 
spoken to the Gentile ; he found him ready for the 
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truth ; the two met in the inner chamber, and the life 
of Cornelias burst into flower. It wa« more than tlie 
meeting of two who were to become friends. It waa 
the meeting of two eras— of the paat Jndaism, of the 
future Christianity. Then and there was the overthrow 
of all exclusive religion, waa the foundation of an 
universal religion. It was the moment of the expan- 
sion of the Church, and the law of its expansion was 
there declared. 

But I return to the meeting itself. What was 
there done was no isolated fact, if I read aright God's 
fatherly direction of our lives. In this case we are 
made to see the means which God used to bring two 
men together ; we hear of two visions to Peter and Cor- 
nelias. But we are made to see them in order that we 
may infer the truth that God is always doing that kind 
of work on us. For once, the supernatural takes the 
place of the natural, that we may be ma4e conscious of 
the natural. God steps out of His order into the dis- 
order of a miracle— if we choose to call this a miracle — 
for the sake of drawing our attention to that portion 
of His ordered education of ns which consists in con- 
tinually bringing those together who can help each 
other. That also is part of His work on us. If we are 
steadily, conscientiously, calmly working out our life, 
God will send us the friend we need for our further de- 
velopment at the right time. The life of the intellect or 
the life of the affections will blossom in a day. 

It is the fate of many to creep for years through 
bewildering forests of thought, seeking for order in 
a tangled wilderness of unconnected tacts. We ar© 
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wearied oat, when at last we meet Bome one who gives 
to our intellect a few clear principles : it is a revela- 
tion, the facta range themselves in order and the hght 
falls apon the forest — we see our path, and our in- 
tellect goes forward, sure of its way. It is God who, 
wishing to develop oar powers of thinking, has sent the 
right person to our side. 

How often has the whole force of affection in us 
been held back undeveloped bj an uncongenial home ; 
by some peculiarity in our character which lias brought 
UB into opposition with all by whom we aje surrounded 
till we are ready to despair of ever knowing human love ; . 
growing, to outward eyes, apparently harder and duller 
every day, and yet, all the time, the long-repressed 
feeling deepening and concentrating ita powers of loving, 
and beating for enlargement as a river that flows in 
darkness beneath the glacier. At last one comes, lover 
or friend, who understands what all else has misnnder* 
stood, who sees passion where all others have seen cold- 
ness. His touch— her touch — i^lla upon our life; in a 
moment we are transfigured; the river breaks forth 
through the arch of ice in a cataract of light, and our 
life flows in the sunshine a rejoicing and fertilizing 
stream. It is God who has sent to us, at the right 
time, the right person. 

The same is true — always true — for a man's spiritual 
life. If we are like Cornelius, earnestly striving afber 
Grod, it may be in doubt, it may be in a false form of 
religion, it may be in resistance to the form of religion 
held by those around us ; yet if our desire ia deep 
and our life pure, Grod will send the voice most fitted 
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for OUT character — we who sat in darknees shall see a 
great light, and onr spiritual life take practical form 
and power. For if he whom we call Father takes care 
for the edacation of our intellect and oar heart, much 
more does He watch with delicate care for the education 
of onr spirit. 

I think tiuB is a nohle thing to helieve. To hold it 
as a &ith for ourselres and for others is to hold as a 
hving truth the Fatherhood of God. ItmakesoorTiew 
of undeveloped lives less sorrowful. It cheers us when 
we see the broken lives of many whom we know. For 
we are sure that there is one who will complete the 
nnfinished statue, and baild up again, when it is best, 
the shattered temple. Men and women die, and we 
stand above their tomb in pity and pain, saying to om- 
heart. These have been the victims of the tangled web 
into which they were bom ; nothing could ever have 
set them right in life. They were capable of great 
things — or of great love — or of divine &ith and work — 
but they had no chance. It breaks the heart with 
compassion to think of so much loss. These, we think, 
in hours when the misery of man leads ns faithlessly to 
doubt of Crod, have met with much injustice in this 
world. 

No diffBrance has be«D made by Ood or man, 
Or anj power moulding their wtetehed lot 
Twizt good or evil, as regaidiag them. 

Some are cnt off ' in youth's sweet prime from light and 
life and love,* some live a slow death for many dull and 
unrecorded years. Life and Time and Sorrow, if 
there should be no Father, no eternal life, what should 
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we say of these — what then should keep as bact from 
sacred pity paesing into sour despair P 

The sense of justice in men's hearts lias pleaded 
against this ; it were just, we think, that death should 
be some strange joy to the good who die in sorrow — and 
so it is. They enter into a warmer climate, the ele- 
ments are added which they wanted here — the tangled 
threads are disentangled, the afifections which found no 
sustenance and no end receive their impulse and grow 
into a paradise in the heart; the faith which only 
caught broken rays through the darkness now looks 
like Beatrice upon the sun ; the life which crept from 
honr to hour like a shattered ship upon a stormy sea, 
now sails freely forward, in fulfilled beauty and with 
conscious pleasure in its progress, over the infinite 
ocean of the love of God. 

But true as this is, there is one thing we mast 
remember. Those of whom we speak were victims of 
misfortune. We are not perhaps in that condition. 
It is rarer than we think. There are but few who feel 
that in this life there is no hope, or that hope is worse 
than tlie bitterness of death — 

The 0DI7 ill which can find placB 
Upon the giddy, ehfirp a&d rmrtov hour 
Totteriog beneath them. 

Most of us are better off; we have trouble, but not 
more than our Christian manhood ought to be able to 
bear and overcome. God expects us to take our share 
of ill fortune. For He does not make us good by force 
or by miracle ; nor let us play through life like careless 
children, and then reward us. He has no farotiritefr 
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and if we have not yet received from Him the reTelation 
which a new friend often brings us, it is cot that He 
does not wish to give it ns, bat that we have not jet 
made ourselves ready to receive it. It ia not by arbi- 
trary fancy, but by law that God proceeds. Peter 
might have come fifty times to Cornelius and told him 
nothing, had not Cornelias been prepared. Therefore 
be ready for such revelations ; let patience and activity, 
each in its appointed time, make us fit for coming free- 
dom and vitahty. Let there be faithfulness to manhood 
aud to God, otherwise we miss oar chance. If in the 
life of the intellect or of the heart or of the spirit, we 
fail in the earnestness and charity and aspiration of 
Cornelius — if waiting make us impatient unto reckless- 
ness of life — we have then unfitted ourselves for the 
friend or teacher when he comes. He crosses our path 
whom God has destined to folfil our life, to bring to us 
light or love or truth, and we are unprepared to receive 
him. His revelation (alls on a heart which cannot re- 
ceive it. Hearing we do not hear, seeing we do not see. 
It is very pitiable. 

But when the new light has come on a heart pre- 
pared to receive it ; when the new ideas which are a 
gospel to us are recognised at once as the masters of 
life, what is the main result P They transfigure hfe, 
they make all things new, they exalt the common into 
the divine, they cleanse and ennoble all the world. It 
is the work that the ideas of the Gospel of Christ do 
upon the spirit that receives and loves them. It is 
the thought embodied in the truth that God showed 
to Peter in the vision — that rightly speaking there is 
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no one common or unclean. God had cleansed the 
world of Man in Christ ; what God had cleansed we are 
not to call common. Peter, like the reat of the Jews, 
despised the Gentiles; it was not active but passive 
contempt. But he sat within his guarded fold and 
thought nothing of the fate of the world outside. They 
were worthless souls. 

In an hour that was all reversed, and the Apostle 
knew what the Epiphan; meant — that Christ had re- 
vealed a fact which made all men equal, Jew and 
Gentile, barbarian and slave— the fact of the Father- 
hood of God, It was the overthrow of all Judaism, of 
all that resembles Judaism. A universal Father meant 
that all customs, forma, and rites which separated 
favoured nations from unfavoured were to be done 
away with. If God was Father of Gentile as well 
aa Jew, then they ought to live as brethren : no man 
henceforth was common or unclean. And just so 
far as we carry out that principle in our lives, so 
far do we really believe in the Epiphany. If we say 
that God is not the Father of the Roman Catholic 
and the Unitarian we forfeit that belief. K we 
make a man's salvation depend on baptism or any out- 
ward form, we are in St. Peter's state before God 
taught him that there was no man unclean or com- 
mon, even outside the limits of his Church. We look 
down upon some from the pinnacle of a haughty 
morality, we gather our robes round us lest we touch 
the outcast and be defiled, we treat others as worthless, 
stupid, foolish. There are races which it is the fashion 
for the European to despise. Whatever it may be, 
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that 18 not Ghristia.nity. It says that no human soul 
is worthless ; that all are sons of God ; that none are 
common, none unclean, since all are held in Christ; 
that the lineage of each is from everlasting and their 
inheritance of God's love also everlasting. Contempt 
for any hnman soul is the child of ignorance and 
thoughtlessness. What God hath cleansed call not 
thou common. 

It is true that actually men and women are unclean 
with sin and crime, and that they need redemption. 
But if we' tell them nothing else than that, they will 
despair. It is not enough to tell them what they are 
in fact ; they know it well enough. We ought also to 
tell them what they are by right, and what they may 
be, if they will claim their right. Teach them that 
they are children of God and they will have hope to 
strive a^inst sin. Teach them that they are redeemed 
and they will try to be worthy of the love which re- 
deemed thera. Teach them that they are heirs of the 
heavenly life and they will begin the heavenly life. 
Faith in these things must produce a life in harmony 
with them. 

But to tell men that they are common and unclean 
and nothing else — that they are children of the Devil 
and doomed, and heirs of hell, and that tiU a certain 
distinct change has passed over them (which, it is 
said, may come or may not come), they are nothing 
else — that ia teaching only fit to make Atheists of 
strong-minded men, and miserable cowards of weak- 
minded men, and reckless sinners of passionate men, 
and PhariBeea of religious-minded men. When, when 
£ 
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shall we remember the lesson tiiat what God has 
cleansed in Christ we onght not to dare to call 
unclean. 

Nor is this great principle nntrae in other spheres, 
in the sphere of Nature or of daily life. We call things 
common and unclean in Nature, but thejr are so only 
to our senses or our fancies. In the realm of the pure 
intellect all things are glorified as parts of a. great whole. 
Even to the eye, looking closer into the things we 
loathe so fancifully, a wonderful beauty is revealed. 
The lower life of shores and seas and forest pools is 
clothed to the microscope with the tints of Heaven. 
The Poet sees the beetle ' panoplied in gems and gold : ' 

> A muled angel on a battle daj.' 

The wisest ponder with humility oyer the common 
things of earth — the pebble we tread into the soil, 
the withered leaf, the play of colour in the globe 
of dew. The things we think most unclean, the 
pntrefa<;tion of that which once was life, the decaying 
elements — when they are seen in their grand relation 
to the progress of matter through its cycle of change 
from death to life and from life to death — are uplifted 
into the purest region of thought, and become clean and 
wonderful therein. To the thinker all things are pure. 
Still truer is this view when we see all things as expres- 
sions of the Thoughtof God J when all life is felt to live 
in Him ; when every atom of the universe, organic or 
inorganic, is understood to vibrate with His Thought, 
which is that which we call in matter, Force ; when, 
in the vast weaving and unweaving, flowiug and ebbing 
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of all things, where infinite complexity would seem to 
promise infinite disorder, we learn to feel after and to 
find at last infinite complexity, rising into a sublime 
nnity, and hear the music, too deep and grand for 
earthly ear, which the million motions of the universe 
make in the majestic order of God — then — then, 
the least thing conceived in the divine Whole is great ; 
there is nothing common or unclean to us. 

Nor to the soul which loves with the love of Christ 
and is pore and tme by union with God, is there any 
place or work common or nnclean in daily life. * We 
each have our part in the history of the race ; we eaeh 
are necessary to the progress of mankind, to its final 
close in good. There is no work common if we do it 
well and faithfully. There ia no position which may not 
be to us the house of God, the gate of Heaven. The 
judgment of the world calls one man's place great and 
another's common, one business honourable and another 
degrading. It is the fashion of the world, and the 
fashion of the world passeth away. £ighty years hence 
it will matter little whether we were a peasant or a 
peer, but it will matter much whether we did our duty 
as one or the other. The honour or dishonour of our 
business will be measured then by God's standard, not 
by man's. Men will ask. Who was he ? GJod will ask, 
What is he? Nothing is mean when a man is true. 
No work is dishonourable which is done in the spirit of 
honour. No position is degrading when the heart lives 
in God : His spirit can clothe the lowest life in gar- 
ments of wrought gold. Divine charity in the heart, 
the tenderness and kindness of Christ, wherever we find 
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these, there dwells the High and Holy One who in- 
liabiteth Eternity, and the labourer's cottage where He 
dwells is a nobler palace than earthly eye hath seen. 
Look witb a truer glance than that of the foolish world 
on life. See things and men as God sees them, if you 
can. What God hath cleansed call not thou common. 
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[Feliraary 6, 1871.] 
PATIENCE ASD IMPATIENCE. 



A OSEAT deal liaa been said about Patience and Impa- 
tience — the excellence of the one, and the evil of the 
other. But what is said is uBuaUy said so broadly that 
one has no patience with it. If anything in the world 
requires modification, it is the naual commonplaces about 
Patience. It ie imagined that we are never to be indig- 
nant, never to find anything unendurable, never to be 
uncontent, never to let the blood dance and the nerves 
prick, or the wheels of being spin round with double 
their ordinaiy swiftness. Every bore is to be received as 
a blessing ; every trial as a call to shut the eyes and fold 
the hands in the sloth which is named endurance ; every 
tyrannical exercise of power, whether domestic or na- 
tional, may be blest to our souls, if we bear it with 
patience. I do not know that there is any kind of talk 
at which we are more impatient than this. Everything 
in ns seems to go to war with it; and it irritates onr 
nature so much that we are almost sure that, so stated, 
it is not a truth, bnt a lie. And I am very sure 
that is not the way the Bible speaks of Patience. 
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None of the Old Testament Saints were very patient 
■with evil. The Prophets had no hesitation in denounc- 
ing unrighteous kings and governments, though no 
douht it was often said that Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and 
Elijah were encouraging an impatient revolutionary 
spirit — and so they were, only we do not choose to re- 
cognise the fact, that the Jewish prophets, when the 
government was immoral, distinctly thought such a 
spirit a good thing. It is very well, in opposition to this, 
to quote St. Paul's words about the powers that be, 
but those who quote them in the interests of patient 
submission to tyranny forget that he speaks of the 
ruler as a minister of God to us for good, and that he 
says nothing about a ruler who is plainly a minister of the 
devil to us for evil. It is true that Christ says, ' Render 
to Csesar the things which are Ciesar's' — but then they 
are to he Caesar's things, and not those things which a 
tyrant demands, the things of other people. It is true, 
Christ says, ' K a man smite thee on the one cheek turn 
to him the other,' but He never meant that for a universal 
rule ; and if doing it — instead of promoting the welfare 
of the race, as in the case of a martyr who submits to 
inevitable death for the sake of truth — were to promote 
injustice and the oppression of others by the encour- 
agement our patience gives to the oppressor, Christ, 
who did not turn his cheek in silence to the Pharisees, 
would he the first to say, ' That was not my meaning.' 
When the injury done to us is only personal, that is, 
begins and ends with us, it is our duty to take the spirit 
of the words of Christ to our heart, and to see what 
patience with the injurer will do. But when the injury 
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done to us is done to us aa one of a bod; of mt^n, or 
when it passes beyond us, and has an evil influence on 
other lives, it is not our duty to submit, but to resist ; 
and both these statements are inferences from one of 
the deepest principles that hiy at the root of Christ's life, 
and without which none of His sayings can be fully 
understood — that all action and not-action is to be 
ruled by the desire of the welfiire of mankind. 

It is the custom among certain persons to take this class 
of the sayings of Christ, and to say that they encourage 
an abject and servile spirit. But we must remember to 
whom Christ was speaking — to men who had, one by 
one, to contend spiritually for religious truth against 
an overwhelming opposition. They could not fight for 
their truth, they could only die for it ; and it is plain 
that to die for religious truth in resolute endurance was 
more for the welfare of men than to propagate religious 
truth by the sword. The political question of resistance 
to oppression Christ did not touch, except indirectly. 
But indirectly He did touch it, and that with a fiery 
finger. He did not intend his words to individuals, 
who were to be martyrs for spiritual tmth, to apply to 
nations who were enslaved by a tyranny ; for in another 
realm of his teaching He laid down principles which 
have again and again in history become the motives of 
national resistance against tyranny. He who taught 
the equal rights of aU men before God ; He who de- 
nounced the rich who crushed the poor, or were 
tiioughtlesB of them ; He who attacked the ruling class ' 
in Jerusalem who despised the people, and that with 
unrelenting indignation; He who reversed the social 
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judgment which exiled the publican B,nd the sinner; 
He who never spared evil, however high-placed, can 
Bcarcely he accused of encouragiDg an abject and aerrile 
spirit in nations. Indirectly, He sowed the seeds of all 
national uprisings against wrong ; He gave principles 
which, becoming powers in men's hearts, have gone forth 
in all ages of the world, and translated themselves in 
the sphere of social and political life into watchwords of 
resistance against tyranny. 

It is plain that when a thing ia known as evil, com- 
munities have no buaineaa to endure it with patience ; 
and to say that Christianity insists on such endurance is 
to say that Christ intended that there should be no poli- 
tical conscience, no growth of freedom, no battle with 
the force of wrong. That seems to me, making the 
distinction I do between the submission of a martyr to 
unavoidable evil and the submission of a people to 
avoidable oppression, the last absurdity. The individual, 
such as Stephen, has the whole world against him, and 
he can only resist by dying, while he protests, as 
Stephen did, with all his might, against the evil. But 
the people, having the power with them to struggle with 
some hope of success, and having opposed to thein 
violence, oppression, and slavery — things which are 
injuring the whole hnman race — is not to take the 
martyr's position but the warrior's position, and in Uie 
name of the whole human race, say, vrith divine impa- 
tience to the tyrant— Clear the way. When France 
laid her neck beneath the foot of the oppressor, and 
caressed the heel which choked her breath; when 
through many years it accepted ignobly a government 
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which interfered at every step with liberty of thought, 
with freedom of literary opinion, with the pnblic right 
to perform pnblic duties, so that no poHtical education 
was given to the people ; when she suffered herself to 
be bribed into a cowardly silence by the encoaragement 
given to luxury, and ease, and money-making; when 
she meekly took the opiates with which the great 
criminal stupified her love of learning, her love of 
freedom, her love of men; when she allowed the cry of 
national glory to drown the voice of true national 
honour, so that even historians were compelled to write 
falsehood, and all national sins were called national 
virtues, lest France should find out her fall ; — was that 
Christian? Was that what Christ would have approved? 
Was that patience the patience of saints, or the patience 
of those who, once men, now whined and grovelled in 
tiie train of Comus 9 No, no ; there is no Christianity 
in that, but the very contrary. That sort of endiu^nce 
does two things. First, it injures the human race; 
the spirit created in French life by its patience of that 
tyranny crept like a deadly vapour into European 
society, and there was scarcely a great city in Europe 
and America which did not suffer in its literature, in 
its society, in its commercial morality, from the results 
of the base patience of France with an evil government. 
And, secondly, it injures the nation itself. God is 
not a lover of the patience which issues in the de- 
gradation of a people. Do any of you seriously believe 
that He, by the voice of Christ, calls upon men to en- 
dure a rule which has the results which we have seen 
grow up in France ; ignorance, indifference to patriot- 
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ism and courage, fidsehood, as a meauB of exciting a 
people whom even their present rulers seem to think In- 
capable of enduring the truth ; loss of any man of power 
or invention — a thousand other things ? They reap the 
fruits of a vile patience, and though their struggle has 
had many elements of nobleness in it, and though they 
have striven hard to repent, and repentance has pro- 
duced already many elements which belong to a high 
national life ; yet the eril of their patience has sunk too 
deep to be crushed out for forty years to come. Even 
ye.t France does not seem conscious of its sin — it still 
seems to consider itself as by right a consecrated nation ; 
it cries out against ite punishment as wholly unde- 
served. There is but one hope for it, and that is to 
feel how vile it has been, and to be content to labonr 
steadily to redeem itself, to overcome evil with good. 
But that will take a long time, and those who over here 
are speaking of France now as if she conld spring at once 
out of a degraded Past into a perfect Present, and extol 
her now as the first of the nations, and her struggle as 
the noblest thing ever seen in history, are doing her 
a grievous wrong, if their words should have any influ- 
ence upon her ; for they are leading her to think that 
she can evade those rigorous laws which make the self- 
redemption of a nation a work twice as long at least 
as its self-degradation. They are trying to persuade 
France that, having been diseased, there are now no 
seeds of disease left in her ; that she is again the first 
of nations. It is the worst advice which conld possibly 
be given, because it is the most absurd. The country 
needs a long and careful convalescence ; needs to see 
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its evils clearly, and to confess them, and to accept the 
law which says, Nations, lite nature, make no leap out 
of unrighteousness into righteousness. To acknowledge 
these things is her only safety ; otherwise we shall have 
the dreadful spectacle of a diseased people proclaiming 
themselves healthy, and a^ain reaping the reward of 
systematic self-deception. She has been patient enough 
nnder evil ; let ns see if she can turn to a nobler 
patience — the patient continuance in well-doing. She 
has been long overcome of evil ; let us see if she can 
repent, and overcome evil by good. 

And if it is a noble spectacle to watch a man who has 
done much wrong redeeming himself through trust in a 
God who forgives by giving strength to do right, and 
slowly conqnering the past ; it is a still more glorious 
thing to see the great epic which a nation writes in 
the action of History when, acknowledging its evil- 
doing, it sets itself steadily down, in divine impatience 
of its past, and in the divine patience of well-doing, to 
build itself up again into righteousness, truth, and 
freedom ; enduring the evil which comes on it from 
without, but not enduring any evil within it ; bearing 
its punishment with a distinct knowledge of the causes 
of the punishment, but not bearing any longer its 
causes ; nay, never resting till it has wrought out of its 
blood the evils by which it fell. That this should be 
the work of rrance is the prayer of all who love man- 
kind. 

So far for patience and impatience in the case of 
nations and their life. I pass on, now, from nations to 
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men, BJid upply the same principles. Wliat a.re the 
limits of patience and impatience in trials? 

Suppose, after having had au easy life of it for a long 
time, your life becomes a life of real difficulty. A sudden 
hitch in your business sets the whole of your arrange^ 
ments in disorder; or a change in the circumstances 
of yonr family makes your home life a tangled skein 
of trouble ; or a new view of what is your duty forces 
yon to reconsider your whole position, whatever it 
maybe. At first you cannot see your way; a mist in 
which you grope blindly seems to settle down npon your 
judgment and your enei^. Ton are told that you 
must be patient — and it is good advice — that the trial 
comes from God, and that is true. But, put forward in 
this unmodified manner, these sayings may lead you 
into sloth and fatalism. 

There is a noble and ignoble patience, as there is a 
noble and ignoble impatience. And the wa.y to find 
where to be patient and where to be impatient is to con- 
sider what is avoidable and unavoidable. Our difficulty, 
whatever it is, hat comt; it cannot be set aside without 
giving up the battle of life. But it may be met with 
the most violent impatience. We may cry out at it, be 
fijrious with it, accuse God of unfairness, spend our 
anger with it upon others, make our dependants and 
our home miserable with our ill-temper, and so turn 
by our base impatience the good which God intended 
the difficalty to do us into evil, and, having made it evil, 
be overcome by the evil. That is miserable, and un- 
worthy of the human nature that Christ has glori6ed. 
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In thia case, then, patience is demanded of ns. The 
thing is there — its presence cannot be got rid of. It 
is the part of a man after God's own heart to accept the 
difficulty, and to endure as much of it as is nnavoidable, 
sajing, I have had good at the hands of God, shall I 
not now bear evil quietly 9 I will take my pain as well 
as my pleasure as coming from His loving hands. 

That spirit is the spirit of noble patience. And 
what is the result? The result of the base impatience 
of which we spoke is that the atmosphere of life becomes 
more stormy and turbid. We add our own inner dis- 
turbance to the outward trouble, and our judgment 
becomes blind, and our strength ebbs away, in fruitless 
and petulant excitement. On the other hand, the result 
of the noble patience is that the spirit becomes calm, 
and the calm of the spirit spreads to the intellect. We 
wait, not inactively, but on the watch — not in despair, 
hut in iaith in God ; we believe He has sent this thing 
for our good and our growth, and, waiting thus, the 
atmosphere begins to grow clearer, a point of light 
appears, we see a possible path out of our difficulty ; and 
then, — since our judgment is fully awake, and has kept 
its presence of mind and calmness, since our strength 
has not been exhausted with Irautic anger, but kept 
latent till it can find room to act — then noble im- 
patience begins to do its work. Having borne the 
inevitable, and accepted it, we have no notion now of 
bearing what we can avoid. Full of trust in God, wt 
attack the evils and confusion the difficulty has brought 
upon us with quick impatience. It is a disgrace that 
these should overcome us : but that we should overcome 
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their evil by good, by determined work, by resolation to 
follow conBcieiice, by tbe good humour which conquers 
miBfoctuDe by ignoring its power to depress enei^, is the 
nobility of a child of God; and Crod smiles at the pas- 
sionate eagerness which we employ, and is delighted 
when, chafing at resistance, we knit our teeth together, 
and go up to the breach again and again, resolved to 
win our way. This is the impatience which is great. 

And observe that it is not a quality which belongs 
to the man who allows the base impatience to overcome 
him. He cannot do this kind of work. He has spent 
all his force in dashing his head a^inst the unavoid- 
able, and even when he is shown a way out of his diffi- 
c»Jty, he has no spirit left to take it. He has become 
the victim of what lie calls Fate — that convenient term 
which so many use to excuse their weakness and to 
pardon their sloth. 

Take, f^ain, some other phases of the same question. 
A man has got into a position in life when all the cir- 
cumstances which surround him conspire to degrade him 
and become his tyrants. He is a member of Parliament 
and his party or his constituents demand of him that he 
should vote or speak their wilL Some time ^a, he 
agreed with them, and was elected. But he has changed 
his opinions, and,'in voting with his party, he forfeits his 
sense of freedom of thought, and, in speaking for certain 
measures, he is lying to himself. He inwardly chafes 
against the tyranny of ' fate' ; but, he says, I must be 
patient, and bide my time. If I say I have changed my 
views, my party will abandon me, and by-and-by I shall 
lose my seat. I may lose my position in society — I may 
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be forced to give tip my pltice under Government ; and, 
like France, to avoid trouble, to enjoy wealtli, he sub- 
mits, and calls it patience. Patience, indeed ! it ia a 
patience which will end in a ruined truth and an un- 
worthy manhood. What he wants is impatience with 
the trickery, and self-deception, and falsehood of such a 
life — such an impatience as will irritate bim till he finds 
truthAilness. 

Or a young girl is called upon by her parents to obey 
them, and to marry a man whom she despises or dis- 
likes with justice — one of those not uncommon sacrifices 
when Christian parents make their childrc^n pass through 
the fire to Moloch, and go about in society, enraptured 
with their success — thinking, when the sale of the slave is 
over and the money chinks in their palm, that they have 
accomplished the greatest good, when in reality they 
have murdered a soul, and sown, it may be, the first seed 
of their daughter's dishonour. God looks down on no 
baser deed upon this earth. She is told that she will 
have aU things she needs — wealth, position, luxury, 
society, at her feet — these things will heal the hurt her 
honour feels, these will console her for the loss of the 
freedom of the heart, these will supply her with a higher 
happiness than that which comes of mutual respect and 
mutual love in marriage. 

There are those who wilfully accept that, who place 
themselves in the position of the nation who submits to 
the tyrant's rule because of material comforts. Verily, 
they have their reward. But it is a dreadful thing for 
the others, who still retain freshness and truth of heart, 
and youthful contempt for contemptible things, to obey, 
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in tHis rile thing, their parents. SubmisBion is coun- 
selled to them ; thej are sometimes impiously told that 
the will of their paj^nts is in this the will of Glod, and 
that they must endure. It is a trial, says some hypo- 
crite, and it mnst be borne with patience. Bat that ia 
a. lie ; no one should be deceived in this matter. S>^- 
eistance is your duty here, refusal to obey. Ton will 
have need of patience j but it will be of patience in con- 
tradiction for the sake of right ; impatience of the evil 
counselled, indignant repudiation of the doing of a lie 
beiDg the will of Giod, or of the sacrifice of the honour 
of the heart being a trial which He demands from His 
child. When this trial comes on you, be not overcome 
with ita evil. 

Of course, if the vile thing haa been done ; if, betrayed 
by weakness or terror, or the refined torture so often 
and so consistently applied by mothers — for how cruel 
some of these mothers can be, when love of money or 
rank has turned their hearts to stone, would almost 
lead us to laugh at natural affection as an absurd sen- 
timentalism — any poor aoul has taken up this degrada- 
tion, and wakes too late to find that she has a soul and 
a heart, then the thing, being unavoidable, must be 
bor newith patience, but not with that ignoble patience 
which gives up the hope of making any good out of life, 
or kills pain in desperate pleasure, or subsides into 
a fruitless apathy. Things may be very bad, but they 
are never so bad that no victory cannot be got out of 
them ; and if there should be endurance of the inevit- 
able, there ought also to be impatience against the 
paralysing effects of snch a fate. It is oar duty then to 
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Baj, IttUI submit bi the natural punishment of my wrong- 
doing, but I will not submit to that which I can avoid. 
I will not permit my power of loving to be frozen, my 
sympathy with others to be slain. I will not be patient 
with myself when I feel inclined to sink down into in- 
activity of thought or of doing good ; I will not allow 
scorn of life to maater me, nor give up my duties because 
every step I make in them is marked by blood. Patient 
under punishment, I will be impatient towards good. 
Submitting to the unavoidable, I will overcome the 
temptation to evil it brings with it. 1 will take advan- 
tage of every ray of light, of every touch of joy in my 
sorrow, to win my way into likeness to God. I have 
been overcome of evil — with my Saviour's help I will 
overcome evil with good. 

Lastly, take, as one more example of the limits of 
patience and impatience, the trial of Doubt. There are 
those over whom doubt passes like a swift cloud in 
a breezy summer day. It casts a rapid shadow, and 
departs to make tbe sunshine of faith more happy. 
But there are others so constituted that they cannot 
avoid doubt. They can scarcely pass on into any higher 
religious condition without going through its pain. It 
settles down on life like a wintry fog on a moor that 
it makes desolate. And there are many who cannot 
bear it with any patience. They ask God with indigna- 
tion why they are disturbed ; they complain bitterly of 
the circumstances of their life which have taken away 
from them their early faith ; they become querulous or 
passionate with their inner trouble ; Grod has not treated 
them fairly, they say. A great deal of that ia base im- 
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patience, and it 19 certain to become base and degrading 
if it is allowed to get the upper hand. 

The truth is, having a certain character, we must 
submit to the results of that character. We cannot 
change the original temper of our nature without spoil- 
ing our nature ; and it is impossible for some of ns 
without spiritual suicide to attain immediately the 
easy peace of others. It is our business then, to accept 
with patient endurance the necessities of our educa- 
tion, to submit to the fact that we must reach truth 
through a hard battle with Msehood. We can do that 
if we believe that Grod has sent us doubt in order to tell 
us that there is somewhere before us a higher form of 
truth than we have yet attained, and to send us forth in 
its pursuit, and in the pursuit to grow strong of sonl and 
clear of intellect. To persevere in that contest, to believe 
that light will come if we persevere, is the patience in 
doubt which ennobles the soul. Bat often doubt has other 
results. It tires oat the soul, and the love of truth falls 
asleep as it pursues truth ; it bids us doubt no longer, 
but deny ; for doubt loves to cast itself out by the 
stronger evil of Atheism. Other temptations also come 
along with it. Some take a religions form, and bid us 
hush up our doubt lest we lose our &ith, which is like 
a doctor who should tell us to ignore our disease lest 
we should lose our health. Others take a worldly 
form, and bid us drown all these importunate ques- 
tions in pleasure and excitement. Others cotmsel us 
to get away from the circle where these things take 
their rise, and live in a set, gray life, where nothing wiU 
disturb the sonl. All say. Pass into denial, or repress 
the free movement and uncontent of the heart. Bat 
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the first mutilates the man by killing the spirit, and 
the aecond reduces him to an automaton. Against these 
temptations our heart ought to rise in reTolutionary 
impatience, and claim with its freedom all the difficulties 
and effort of a &ee man who is resolved to work out 
his life and to grow into power, not only in his own 
strength, but in His, who is our Brother, and our 
Saviour ; who has told ub that we shall know the truth, 
and that the truth shall make us free. Be impatient 
to know it, and do not fancy that you shall know it 
without trouble or in a hurry. You must go through 
darkness to light, through error to truth. Others may 
have an easy life of it, but a higher work is laid out for 
you, and your preparation will be difficult in proportion 
to the greatness of your duties. Because you are 
troubled, are you going to bury your life and all its 
future in a napkin, and fold your hands in ignoble 
patience upon the tomb of your higher self? No, accept 
the trial with the patience which produces labour j but 
attack the temptations which accompany the trial with 
all the impatience of a man who cannot rest till he has 
found Truth. And God will help jouj the spirit of 
Him who on earth was of such exqiiisite patience in 
the trial Grod sent Him to endure, and of such mighty 
impatience with vrrong-doing and oppression; who 
wrought with the patience of impatience against the 
temptations which vainly lured Him into the patience 
of cowardice, or sloth, or ease — will be with you in 
your effort, and you shall be victorious through Christ 
Jesus. It shall be said of you by the great Judge, He 
was not overcome of evil, but overcame evil with good. 

n.,i,,.-i..GtH>'^le 



[April 21, 1872.] 

TAKM yo TJBOVGHT FOR THE MORROW. 

' Take therefore no thought for the morrow : for the morrow Bhtdl 
take thought fot the things of itself.' — Hatt tL 34. 

The first and most striking mark of all men who can 
lay claim to a high rank aa prophets is their common 
sense. The essential difference of the prophet is, that 
he is conscions of truth, and that, in passionate desire 
to ntter it, because of his love of it, he loses all thonght 
ofself and of worldly aims. And or long as heisiaithful 
to this character, his utterances are characterised by 
that clear penetration into things which is the highest 
form of common sense. But he is not always true to 
his nature, and whenever he speaks for the sake of self- 
reputation, or for the sate of astonishing others; when- 
ever, for the sake of amusing himself with the play of 
his imagination which is always a vivid one, he allows 
himself to ran riot in vision ; whenever, for the sake of 
making experiments with his intellect which is usuajly 
quick, he mns riot in paradox ; whenever he does these 
things, and nearly all the prophets have been betrayed 
at times into one or other — his insight is then troubled 
with the mists of self, he ceases to see truth clearly, 
and he begins to talk nonsense. 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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But when he speaka in a firm belief that G od apeak» 
through him, and haa at the same time a loft^ idea of 
God ; when he speaks with the restraining motive in 
him that all he says must be said for the good of man ; 
when he speaks direct from his own heart, trusting his 
own instincts as divine; when neither the fear of man 
nor the praise of man touch him ; when truth appears 
to shine so ineffably beantiful that life without her 
smile upon her servant would be hateful ; and when, 
loving truth, he is true to himself as her apostle — then 
the first characteristic which we mark in his words is 
their profound common sense ; and the mark of that 
prophetic common sense is that it says things which 
make life easier to live, and which make it easier to 
help others; tod it does this because it gets down to the 
roots of things. 

Take one of Christ's sayings as an example. Two 
brothers fought about their inheritance, and one laid 
their quarrel before Him. He answered 'Man, who 
made me a ruler and judge over you?' He refused 
to settle their dilute, but he said, going to the root of 
their dispute, ' Take heed, and beware of covetousness.' 
There is Christ rushing swiftly to the centre of things. 
And his reply, if we took it to heart-, would settle a 
thousand difficulties. There is nothing which makes 
such infinite worry in the world as questions concerning 
property. We ask, How shall I act in this money 
business of mine, shall I give so much up ; how much 
shall I retain? how shall I advise my friend to act 
about this will or that lease ? how shall I keep my hands 
clean, or my friend's, and yet be honest to myself? 
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And ne modify and modify, and net cases, and take 
circtimstances into consideration, till we are utterly 
confused, and tumble into the gulf of chancery, or into 
the gulf of dishonesty. 

Bat if we should aay to ourselves, when one of these 
questions arises, 'My soal, take heed, and beware of 
covetonsuess,' and act in the spirit of that text, as 
conscience tells ns to act when first touched by it, we 
shonld find our way clear, and we know we shonld. 

I That is what I mean by the prophetic common sense. 
One gets down by it to the roots of things ; judgment 
in difficult cases is made easy, life easier, and we are so 
&eed &om inner wrong and outward shame that we can 
help others without the drawback of self-torment or 
self-reproach. 

That is the way, when they are true, that all prophets 
Bpeak. It was common sense of this kind that gave 
Mohammed his vast influence. It was the same sort of 
thing in Isaiah which made his words about the fate of 
cities as true for European as for Jewish and Gentile 
cities of his time. He did not talk about the particular 
circumstances of their politics or their crimes. He laid 

' down the great primary laws of a nation's life, and said, 
* Disobey those, and the lions shall wander over your 
ruins ; obey them, and the kings of the earth shall do 
homage to yon ; ' and what he said is just as true for 
London and Berlin and Paris as it was for Jerusalem 
and l^re and Babylon. That I call common sense. 
Men are entangled in an infinite web of events, opinions, 
prejudices, and passions, of the traditions of the past 
and the hopes of the future ; and when they are called 
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upon to ojut at some moment, and to act at once, ererj 
one of these things makes appeal to them, and asks for 
consideration. To be able to go right throngh all these 
interlacing lines to the one principle which gives the 
right clue for noble action is to hare common sense. 

No one ever did that like Christ. It is that which, 
looking on him only as a man, places Him at the top of 
the prophets. It is the waj He has of going straight 
down to the centre, and for the time neglecting all out- 
ward aspects of the thing, which is so surprising, so 
new, and which more than all else makes one pronounce 
Him, from the intellectual point of view alone, as divine. 
We are impressed with the feeling of one who habitually 
/dwelt in the midst of the simple springs of things, who 
saw and abode in central truth. Other prophets get 
absurd, wild in theory, exaggerated in statement, are 
one-sided, or a&aid of seeming to contradict themselves . 
He never falls into these errors, as far as I can see. It 
is ineffably simple common sense, and I confess, from 
this point of view alone (and I do not foi^t in saying 
this, the deep worship and love I owe Him in other 
points of view). His sayings give me the profoundest in- 
tellectual pleasure. One cannot help sometimes smiling 
with real delight at the way in which all sophistries, 
aad traditional absurdities, and casuistry, and maxims 
hoary with folly, and pompous nonsense, are qnietly 
put aside, and the clear truth of the matter so placed 
before ns that in delight we cry, ' That is it ; how 
simple it is ; how is it that I did not see it before P ' 
It is vivid common sense, and there is no instance of it 
so good as the sentence whereby he settled the contro- 
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versies of centuries about the observance of the Sabbatb, 
when he said, ' The Sabbatb was made for man, Dot 
man for the Sabbatb.' 

In matters of tbe heart it wa« just the same. By 
some quick human power, He saw the right thing to do, 
and did it with unhesitating courage and rapidity. 
Do you remember the woman taken in adultery, and the 
difdculty in which the priests thought to place Christ ? 
How would you hare got out of the puzzle P I never 
read the account without delight in the intellectual in- 
sight with which the Saviour saw the best thing to say 
and the way to say it ; without a far deeper delight in 
the way in which He went home at the same time to 
the heai-ts of the Pharisees to their shame and repent- 
ance, or to the heart of the woman to kindle her soul 
into love, and to redeem her life. He looked on her, 
and knew that foi^iveness would break her heart with 
the penitence of a new Ufe ; and in absolute trust of 
her, and in absolute fearlessness of what men might 
say of his forgiveness, said — and there is no one to 
whose heart it does not go home — * Hath no man con- 
demned thee? Nay, Lord. Neither do I condemn thee. 
Go, and sin no more.' 

But all this kind of speaking and acting, and the 
high element in it, is exactly that which the world does 
not see as common sense, because most men looking 
through the spectacles which their own special habits 
have coloured, judge of things, not from principles, but 
from the maxims of their own boeiness. For the most 
/ part that which society calls common sense is common 
' foolishness ; its judgments make life more difficult ; its 
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maxims and. laws eontinuallj limit our power to help 
otliers. It judges according to self-iuterest, and at once 
it becomes wrong to assist others; it judges by investi- 
gating the outside of things, remedies this or that little 
point; and a few days after the whole difficulty is as bad 
as ever. It judges all cases by a fixed code of morals, 
and it drives thousands into immorality. It hates the 
prophet's common sense, and chiefly because it knows 
that if the saying of the prophet be good sense, it has 
been talking nonsense. 

My text is one of these common-sense sayings, and 
}ust because it is so it disturbs the foolish people. It is 
a favourite ground of attack on which the uneducated 
I infidel displays his powers. What 1 he says, not think 
about the morrow ? How are matters, then, to go on ? 
What sort of practical teaching is this which would 
make us all idlers or recluses, and put an end to pro- 
gress? Well, it might be worth his while to ask 
what Christ meant by 'take no thought;' and it is 
pretty plain from the context, even in the English 
version, that He did not mean that one was never to 
think about the future, but that one was not to be over 
anxious or worried about it ; and it is still more plain, 
when one reads the Greek word, that this was the 
meaning. But, putting that aside, there still remains 
a radical difference between the two views of life, that 
of the world, that of Christ. One says, life consists 
in being ceaselessly active, in continued consideration 
of the morrow, in putting one's oar into every possible 
boat, in hurry, in anxious effort — and its ground is that 
nothing will be done unless man does it, and that 
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each of us have a very short time to do anything in. 
The other says that life consists in being active, but 
also in mingling activity with quiet, in not ■worrying 
too much abont the morrow, for the morrow will take 
thought for the things of itself j in receiving as much as 
in acting, in recreation as well as in work ; in avoiding 
haste ; in doing what one has to do to-day, and not con- 
fusing one's wort with anxieties for the future ; in not 
interfering too much ; in knowing when to let things 
go, and work themselves out ; in waiting sometimes with 
hands folded till the right moment comes for work ; 
in trusting the present impulse, and not enquiring after 
its results in a future unknown to us. This was a 
view of life which Christ evidently thought — and, re- 
member, it includes great and consistent activity in the 
present — of the greatest importance, for he sets it forth 
three times in the Sermon on the Mount, and every 
time with a different reason, as if He would say, ' Why, 
there are endless reasons in the constitution of things 
for this advice.' It is not^ therefore, wonderfnl at all 
to me, though I suppose it would he so to those who 
attack this statement^ that nearly all the greatest men 
of the world, and certainly those whe have done the 
best work— men like Goethe and Shakspeare, like 
Humboldt and Faraday, like Pericles and Washington, 
Socrat-es and Eisismus, and a hundred others, have 
adopted the principle contained in it as the rule of 
their life, and as the embodiment of the common-sense 
view of life. 

The grounds on which these men founded it were 
much the same — natural differences being allowed for — 
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as those which Christ put forward. They were mainly 
belief in God, and in the immortality of personal life. 
With Chrisi they took a finer form, one which not only 
satisfied the intellect, hut appealed to and comforted the 
heart. He spoke of God's Fatherhood which, miAoit* 
M«, knew our needs and took more care of ne than we 
could take of ourselves ; a care that not only watched 
for persons but for the wider interests of the whole of 
Man. What Deed to make such ado, to wear away life 
in gnawing trouble and spoil the charm of it — if ehann 
should be — when infinite all-powerful love was at the 
helm ? God clothed the grass of the field in beauty 
which perished in a night. How much more. He asked, 
will He clothe you, oh ye of little faith. 

But He spoke not only of a Father without us, but 
of one within ns, who dwelt in us and worked through 
us, so that when we were not too egotistic, or too 
anxions, too mistmstful of our instincts, or too con- 
ceited of our work — ^we might truly consider that the 
thoughts and impulses which came to us, we knew not 
how, were the thoughts of God and impulses from Him ; 
and boldly, without troubling ourselves with anxieties 
about the future, throw them into form at once, knowing 
that He would take care of the results. 

Another ground had to do with our personal educa- 
tion and the education of all. It was that we were im- 
mortal in God. It was true our time here was short, but 
there was endless time before us. We need not be 
disturbed or hurried in our work on ourselves or on 
others. We could a£Ford to do things, and to learn them 
with the slowness which makes them sweet and strong. 
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for our training bere was but the beginning of an eternal 
progress. These were tbe grounds on which He bids 
us not trouble ourselTes too much about the morrow ; 
on which Ho checked the hurry and anxiety with which 
we drove life into weariness. 

And now, having established the grounds on which 
the principle of the text is founded, I will take them 
with us while I show that to accept the saying as a 
rule of life, makes life easier, and that it makes work for 
others surer, wiser, better, and more joyous. It makes 
life easier; and the ease is noble ease. In England 
we dread to be bored, and it is unpleasant, while a mist 
seems to gather round ns, to hear a dull voice humming 
like a machine, and feel like a piece of cloth in a fulling 
mill ; bnt it is more dreadful still to have the talent of 
boring oneself, to sit in a mist of one's own creating, to 
Jhear the dull voices of fear of the future, of egotism, of 
'conscience in a cranky humour, of anxieties, of our 
own poor claims to fame, making a noise like angry flies 
in multitudes within os. It is to have life battered and 
torn asunder, so that no joy is left in it. It is a shock- 
ing thing to carry one's own bore within oneself, and 
not to be able to shut the door upon him. And it is 
essentially foolish, for then we are unable to manage the 
present for thinking of the future. The present needs 
our whole energy, and half has gone to fight the iUs of 
to-morrow. It may want especially our imagination, 
and ihat we have detailed off to the invention of possible 
conjunctures of events ; it wants our will, and we are 
wasting that in vain wishes — the worst work {except 
we do it for pure amusement) to which we can put our 
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"will : it wants our health, and we are losing sleep from 
anxiety, and irritating our nerrea with fancied ills. It 
18 not common sense. 

Put your whole force into the work of to-day, not 
troubling about the next day. If you do that you will 
not at least be troubled by the anxieties about work 
which ought to have been done in the past ; and you 
will be free from all back trouble when the morrow 
comes. And if it is duty you' do, it will arrange itself 
rightly in the world, for others and for you. Take no 
thought for its morrow — it will take thought for itself, 
for we lire in a world over which Gtod rules, and He 
win not let anything which is right turn out badly. It 
is true we may fail, but He will not allow our failure to 
bring ruin to the cause of Man, though it may spoil our 
own Ufe for a time. Bat even then — though none on 
this account can say that I encourage failure, since 
failure is naturally abhorrent to us — even then there is 
so much time before us that we need not despair. In 
kindlier weather, in a brighter world, we may repair the 
past, resume the half-written life, reknit the broken web, 
accomplish the love which duty here forbad. For we 
abide for ever, and we have a Father who will not let us 
fail for ever. 

With what directness, what simplicity, with what 
concentration, what joy, might we not work in the 
present if we did not waste so much time in fears of 
a future which is in the hands of God. 

Again, we spend far too much anxiety (even when 
we are without these imaginary fears}, providing for 
the future of our family, our house, our work. No one 
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will think that I say we shoitid not do what we can 
for our families and their comfort. But now-a-dajs it 
is carried so far by mauj that all pleasure is ravished 
from the present. Thej take so much thought for these 
matters that life is as much stripped of joj ss a tree of 
leaves in winter. There is no time left for anything 
beyond business, so incessantly does the shadow of the 
future fall on life. I am sure that this disease of un- 
remitting work is becoming a serious evil in this country 
— men during the whole year toiling at making money 
for twelve hours every day, going home wearied, only 
to eat and sleep — for joy, and recreation, and whole- 
some pleasure, and delight in nature, and in books, are 
periBhing, and with them, for want of u^e, the faculties 
to enjoy. If business men and others could only learn 
the spirit of this text, ' Take no thought for the morrow,' 
no one can say how much happier might England be. 

Then, again, the morbid consideration of results, the 
asking oneself always ' wAy,' and ' io what end,' takes 
away the power of rapid action. Of course, we are often 
boond to be cautious, but to be always cautious ia to be 
^ a dull and an unlovable and pedantic man. The men 
who walk the world as if all the grass in it were sown 
with daggers, and never, when the happy moment 
comes, saddle it and ride away at full gallop — are 
the true fools of life. Many a time we must act 
promptly, without taking thought, or we lose our act 
and our chance for ever. There are hours when truth 
calls ue to speak it at once and boldly, when a wrong 
needs immediate vindication, when a fi'iend has to be 
defended on the instant. To do it at mice is all in all, 
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but we hare got the habit of taking thought, and our 
opportunity slips by ; another does the work, and we are 
disgraced. To do it without modification, with the heat 
of the hour in our act, ia to do it nobly (if there is a 
little too much violence in it, that does not make much 
. matter) ; it is cold-bloodedness which is the shame when 
' truth or love are at stake. The more you think, at such 
times, of to-morrow the more stupid is your act, even 
if, after hesitation, you get the chance of doing it. 
Indeed, the act is spoilt; for enthusiasm, taken fresh, 
is good and delightful; left till to-morrow, it grows 
stale and faded, forced and ridiculous. 

There are times, then, when impulse is all in all, 
and delay is vile. Seize to-day, do not let yourself fail 
to-day, for in things such as those I speak of, we have 
nothii^ to do with to-morrow. If we perish in defending 
truth and love ; if we lose the world in a witness to 
honour, we perish well, and our loss is gain. The one 
hateful, dreadful thing is not to have the heart to act 
and speak quickly then. If we have, we ore at the top 
of good fortune, no matter what happens. For when 
our heart and bead are both dancing with life, what 
better thing can we enjoy, or be? ' Who loves no more, 
and errs no more, his only place is the grave.* 

A^ain, in our everyday work, we take thought for 
Uie morrow in another foolish way. We ask too much 
what the world will say, how it will sneer at this book, 
or blame that sermon, or hiss that speech, or pass by 
our creation without a word. That is finally to place 
oor whole creative life in the hands of others and to 
be their slave. It really matters very little what the 
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world saya now, if the thing said or pablished be in 
itaelf good. If it be so, it will tell some time or otlier ; 
if it be not good, whj, the eooner it meets its fat« the 
better for ns. Why not aay to yourself, * God speaks in 
me if I am faithful to right ; at least, I know I am sent 
here to say or do something by Him. It may be very 
little, but I will try to make it plain, and He will look 
after its success. If I see its success, that will be very 
pleasant ; if I do not. He wiU make me worthy to do 
better by-and-by. Any way, I shall not alter what I 
think right, for any blame, or praise, or acorn on the 
part of the world and its critics. I am not accountable 
to them. To my own Master I stand or fall, and my 
Master is God.' As to whining at not succeeding, and 
worrying ourselves about fate and Ul-luck, we must take 
our knocks in life like men and women who have some 
courage and cheerfulness; and if fate stand in our way, 
and will not move, it is not a bad plan to go out of its 
way and take up another road. What we call fate is 
simply the universe telling us we have taken a wrong 
path, and that we had better make haste and find 
another. Everything goes down before a healthy human 
will which believes in God, and does not worry about 
the morrow, and the world soon comes round to our 
side if we let it know that it is not our master. 

If yon want, therefore, to produce good work, do not 
think too much of what the world will say to-morrow. 
Do and speak, as if you felt that God was revealing 
something through you, and your mind will be healthy 
and cheerful ; and, being so, you will have power to do 
your best. I like what Goethe said, ' I love the cheer- 
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M man the beet among my friends ; for he who cannot 
[ show himself and keep himself at his best is certainly 
not one of the beet.' 

Again, there is a special class who &il foolishly for 
this reason. They are those who have power to tell 
the world something, and who go through life writing, 
or painting, or working, but who are ao mortally afraid 
of failure or responsibility that they never put it to the 
public touch to win or lose. No one can help being 
very sorry for such persona. For brooding over their 
own works, it grows upon them that they have great 
genius, and they become exacting of praise, and con- 
sumed by self-consciousness. Theymake excessive claims 
which irritate others, and the irritation they cause reacts 
upon themselves to embitter them. They have a latent 
consciousness that they have -ml genius, and this 
grows till it becomes the poison of existence. They 
dread lest the world should find out what they suspect, 
they fear to prove it to themselves by letting the day- 
light play upon their work. So they live and die un- 
heard, becoming more languid and more exacting; 
highly cultivated, yet unable to enjoy ; ambitious and 
aspiring, yet making both a curse through fear. 

How great would be their deliverance if they could 
take no thought for the morrow, but let it .take thought 
for the things of itself. They would soon find out what 
they could do ; and when the first disappointment was 
over of discovering that they were not Shakespeare, or 
Titian, or Bacon, and when they had recognized their 
limits, then the power of giving form to something, of 
having given birth to a child or two who might help the 
Q 
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world a little, however poor they were, would bring 
them pleasure, life, energy, a new start, and power to 
do better. Tea, to speak to the world, we must have 
youth and courage of heart enough to trust the moment, 
to get rid of thoughts by immediate expression, once 
we have got them complete. It is miserable to keep all 
our feelings and ideas laid by in the box of our own 
mind. They get mouldy, and they make the atmosphere 
so diseased that we have no energy to push on to new 
lands. Bather get rid of them, cast off your slough every 
day, and leave it there for your foes and your critics to 
chatter and wrangle over if they will. You will not hear 
them; you have put on a new skin, and gone on to 
wander, with a new life in your heart and young again, 
through a new kingdom. We ought to be new born 
every day, if we could, and work on subjects while they 
are ftesh : we ought to live with thoughts enslaved 
neither by yesterday, nor by to-morrow, for we know 
that both are in the hands of God. 

It is wonderful how this lore of life makes work for 
others easier. Free from anxiety, from hurry, from 
thoughts of what the world will say, we are at liberty 
to help other people ; not brooding on self, we can think 
of our fellow-men. And we are so cheerful and so 
young, and so full of life, that we can give our help in a 
healthy, practical, good-tempered, pleasant manner, so 
that people are glad to be helped by us, and the help 
itself does not weaken but give strength. We believe 
in God so much that others are unconsciously lured into 
believing in Him also, and become happier through 
faith in a Father who they begin to feel is taking 
care of them and their future. 
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And, lastly, we do not trouble ourselves too much 
about the future of our children and oitr friends or of 
the world. These things are not altogether in our 
hands. They are in Hie hands as well, who is our 
rather, and who knows the needs of aU, without whom 
not a sparrow fella to the ground. We need not make 
so much ado about our children or our friends. Educate 
them from day to day, but do not over press them, for 
you may rob them of that best part of their education 
which comes to them from God, and often comes when 
they are doing nothing. Let them have the blessing 
of lying fallow now and then. There is plenty of time 
for their education ; have they not immortality before 
them, and is not God their Tather? 

And as to the education of the world of men, as to 
our desperate anxieties about the future of the race ; 
we often take too much thought about it. There are 
those who, denying God and denying immortality, can- 
not leave the world alone for a moment lest it should go 
wrong, nor themselves lest in the short fifty or sixty 
years they have, they should not get all the knowledge 
they can ; and, indeed, it is no wonder they are so anxious 
when they think they have so short a time to live. But 
we have God and Immortality ; we need not think with 
the modem Stoic, who denies immortal life, that every 
instant of our stay here is due to work for Man ; we need 
not think, with the modem Epicurean, that if we do not 
snatch all joy while we are young, we shall be deserted 
of joy and deprive man of so much joy. There are 
millions of years of work and joy before us and before 
mankind. We can take our time. 
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And I doubt if the work of the world is done so well 
with all this tinkering ; and if thia pressure and hnrty 
does not spoil its own ends. The twelve hours in the 
day system never pays. People cannot take in learning 
by wholesale, nor can it be received except at certain 
times. To hasten the training of a mind is the last 
folly ; to hasten the training of the mind of mankind is 
equal folly. It wants a little idleness, a little leisure 
to enable it to grow and to learn. It needs, like each 
of us, to wait while it works, to rest by the wayside as 
it goes to the goal, to pluck the innocent pleasures ot 
each day irom the fields and hedgerows, ajid get what 
happiness God gives it. Else yon may educate the 
world to the very last, but it will be so dull that people 
will die of it, and beg for death if it delay. 

Do not torment yourself about the future of the world, 
for God has not forgotten humanily. If He lives we 
need not be in such a hurry about its progress. All we 
have to do is to do our work steadily among men, and 
for men, and to believe that it is God who does the 
work in us, and is helping the world through us. We 
have nothing to boast of while we do it, and we do it 
all the better because we ore happy, and at liberty to 
enjoy — first because we have no fears for the future of 
the race, and, secondly, because we are sure that our 
work will do good, for it is God who works it in us. 
The fate of Man is in a Father's hands, and it is safe 
there. Take no over thought for the morrow of mankind, 
for it will take thought for the things of itself. 

That is one side of the whole question. But it is a 
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view which, dwelt on thus exclusively, may be grievously 
mistaken. It is necessary, then, to dwell on the other 
side. One plain objection may be made. It may be 
said by some that it is a view calcniated to lead men 
into imprudence, careless licence, to live only in the 
present, forgetting the great interests of mankind. But 
that could not be truly said, if they considered the 
groands on which I based the opinions — faith in Grod 
and in immortality. For he who believes in a Father 
of Goodness cannot mn into an immoral licence, and he 
who believes in immortality cannot live only for the 
present, or foi^et the responsibilities of immortality. 
The very faiths which enable him to live joyfully in the 
present, which free him. from over-anxionsness about 
the future, are also powerful to make him live for the 
future and provide for it by thought and act. But as 
I dwelt only on the first side, I will dwell on the other 

It is plain that when Christ said, * Take no tbonght 
for the morrow,' He did not mean that to embrace the 
whole of life, or of his teaching on the subject. Once, 
twice, thrice. He laid it dowa, so important did He 
think it ; but He intended it to be taken in connection 
with other phrases as strong on the other side. * I must 
work the works of Him that sent me while it is day; the 
night Cometh, when no man can work.' It did not then 
mean. Do not work in the present for the future, but do 
not spoil your work in the present by over-care for b 
future not in your hands ; it did not mean, do not look 
forward for yourself, nor consider how your acts now will 
bear on time to come ; but it did mean, do not let anzietyt 
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care for meat and drink and the Tisible things of life, 
BO crowd and disturb your mind that yon cannot give 
that free, wise, happy, soher, onfearful consideration to 
the education of yourself, your children, your nation, 
and mankind, that is most noble in a man. It did nob 
mean, think only of yourself and your joy, but, have 
your view so free from self-trouble that you may think 
for others, your life so full of joyous freedom that you 
may be able to act with unfettered energy for others. 

That was its meaning taken with the other side of 
Christ's view of life added to it. We are, therefore, to 
consider the future, to take thought for the morrow, 
just as much as we are not to orer-coneider the ftiture, 
not to take OTer-thought for the morrow. 

We must take thought for ourselves. We have a 
future on which we should think continually. It is the 
mark of the prize of our high calling in Christ Jesus ; 
and that is onion for ever with the All Good ; to be 
perfect even as our Father is perfect. That is bur 
future, oar ideal, and we should fill the present with 
the power of its thought. The soul is sanctified by such 
a belief in the future ; the very dream of such a destiny 
keeps US noble ; children of light, we walk in the light. 
Sin becomes more hateful ; goodness dearer ; our gaze at 
truth more steady ; our faithfulness to truth more reso- 
lute. We feel already hidden in God, and we cannot 
be felse to the secrets of His pavilion. And it keeps us 
joyous as well as righteous ; joyous in a nobler way than 
the Epicurean knew. For we, as he could not, keep our 
joy through all the miseries of life. Sorrow cannot 
overwhelm us, nor trial crush, nor sin ii^ore ns into 
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despair ; for, beyond the sadness, we are conscious of a 
vast joy ; in the trial the strength of a new life belongs 
to lis ; beyond the ignorance of the meaning of both trial 
and sorrow, we look to a knowledge in which we shall 
he hlest ; beyond the sin of failure we see, after our 
repentance, eternal victory. We may be sorrowful, but 
we also always rejoice ; we may be overthrown, but it is 
but for a time ; we rise again with the Apostle's cry 
on our lips, ' Thanks be to God who always causeth 
trinmph in Christ Jesus.' 

And hidden in these thoughts we live, striving at 
least to make every moment of the present tell upon 
our future ; to lose the use of no trial ; to catch every 
seed of knowledge ; to secure the good of every victory 
over sin which may bring us nearer to God ; to watch 
for every ray of light ; to develop every germ of life that 
may make us fitter, when the time comes, to live in the 
uncreated light of truth, to enjoy the intensest life of 
Him who is the Life of All. 

If we can do that, we shall he able, in such a patient 
self-education in the life of Christ, to care for our 
future and yet to reach His want of care for the morrow ; 
to trust to our impulses, to surrender ourselves to joy. 
We shall have no anxiety for the future, because we 
live for the future in the present, for the present is 
walking with Grod. 

For our children, for all whom we love, in what way 
should we consider for their future? It is scarcely 
needful, perhaps, to advise parents to provide for their 
children's good, but we provide too often in a bad 
way for them. The world is too much with ns, as 
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we look forward for our children. We educate them 
that they may make a show in the world, that they 
may learn how to make money quickly, or to spend 
it flashingly; that they may pay money its due 
honour. Some teach them by their own example to 
reverence men for their titles alone, much as if one 
were to love a flower more when one heard its long 
Latin name ; others train their children to how before 
the opinions of society, aa if those settled a ques- 
tion J to mould their voices, manners, and thoughts, their 
Tery feelings, into the recognised social mould. And 
having made our puppets, we are very pleased, our child 
is educated, a man of the world, a woman of the 
world ; a woman of the world — a glorious goal indeed ! 
No, no, the ends of education should be nobler than 
these,ourchildren's future higherwhen we think of them. 
They should be trained as those who will have to work 
for Man, and not for themselves, for man's progress, 
not for their own advance ; as those who, having to do 
this, must be able often — for the sake of the truths and 
thoughts on whose support the cause of mankind rests — 
to sacrifice wealth readily, to meet the frown of the 
great fearlessly, to run directly counter, if necessary, to 
all the opinions of society, to become so individual that 
not all the laborious monotony for which society is so 
jealous can influence them to love themselves, and to 
have one thought always before them — God is working 
out the redemption of the human race, and our children 
are to find out their place in the work, and take their 
part in it. 

Again, in what way should we labour for the luture 
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of our love of husbaad, wife, or friend ? The best way is 
BO to live and act that no Bhame maj roBt upon our 
future meeting, so to deyelop aU affections that they 
may last, atill beautiful, Btill true, though age may have 
tamed their eagemesa and life their mystery, to keep 
them pure, high-minded, faithful as becometh those 
who will be pure and faithful for ever ; to watch that 
no small or evil passions enter like wolves into their 
Bacred fold, bo that when we enter the world of light 
and love and joy — we may, parted from those we love 
on earth, be again at one with them for ever. 

Nor then need we be in such a hurry as we often 
are to know those we love through and through ; bo 
jealous, so exacting to penetrate their hearts that we 
may enjoy all that is possible, tiU we are worn out, and 
wear out them, with our demands ; for we shall know that 
love is not only for this momentary life, doomed to die 
for ever at the touch of death before it reach full know- 
ledge, but a glory which will outlast time, which we shall 
have throughout eternity, if we are worthy to poasesa it. 
For the end of all love is that each should so develop the 
other, that they should be nearer and truer to God, and 
more fit to do work for men. These are the highest, the 
truest, motives in love, and they naturally iiiclude and 
secure the mutual development of character. 

Again, we ask how should we take thought for the 
morrow of our country. We are not much of citizens 
if we have not, ere now, hy study of our nation's history, 
by close watching of her present courae and the thoughts 
that most influence it, gained some knowledge of her 
wauts, of the good things in her that need development. 
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of the evil things that need the aword. And if we have 
done this, and at the same time have been training 
onraelves properly, we ought to have some idea at what 
point, and how, our little bit of energy, our special bit of 
character may be best used to do service to England. 
That at least is the way in which you will best take 
thought for her. Ton see it ia not so eaaj a thing ; 
nothing of the kind ia easy, or quickly done. Careful 
reading, quick observance, watchful imagination and 
comparison, ateady self-development are all necessary to 
a good result. And the only motive grand enough to 
console you in failure {and yon will often seem to fail) ia 
the motive also which inspires the greatest amount of 
energy, for it brings with it the greatest amount of hope 
and feith ; the motive that God Himself has set you 
here to be a lythful Englishman, that through you 
England may be a worthier and better oi^an in the 
body of mankind, to perform a part of that great work 
by which Ood makes mankind, from century to century, 
work out its own perfection. For that see that you 
wait circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise. 

But balance this careful life, this slow preparation, 
by quickness and courage. When a man has gone 
through years of this he oi:^ht to be able to take up 
work at once, without fear of responsibility, without 
taking too much thought about it. He ought to be 
able to act quickly on an enthusiastic impulse, to snatch 
the happy moment in all things, and in the swift rush 
of his life, in which he feels that he is carried on the 
top of the wave, to have such joy as he only feels who 
can live as keenly, fully, and intensely as a lark high 
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up in the lonely light of an April morning. For the 
essence of fine life is this, to have taken so much 
thought for the morrow as to be able to take no 
thought for it. 

And, lastly, out of this the step is easy into a still 
higher thoughtfolness ; into the abiding hope of a 
wider, into the activity which works towards a more 
glorious, ^ture — the future not of our nation only but of 
the whole race. We have risen from the thought* that 
cluster round our family and friends to dwell upon our 
country, we pass on in natural progress to those that 
abide upon mankind. He is but a narrow heart who 
does not feel a greater pulse of feeling than patriotism 
sends along his reins, who knows nothing of the mighty 
thrill which the thought of universal mankind awakens, 
no interest in the victories, failures, passions, joys, and 
sorrows of the weary but undaunted Being who has 
toiled towards his goal for so many thousand years, no 
passionate aspiration for his release and his perfection, 
no exalting hope for his new birth. Let this too be one 
of the motives by which we take thought for the morrow. 
Bend your life finally towards doing your part in the 
great deliverance. Walk circumspectly lest yon injure 
the progress of humanity, live in its future by hope 
and faith. Soon you will find an enkindling joy pos- 
sessing you which will lift you above all melancholy 
brooding, above all sad anxiety. Tou will see — and the 
vision vriU exalt life, intellect, imagination, affections, 
all moral and spiritual powers in you — the last and 
glorious close, when all the human spirits through whose 
work with God mankind has grown into one Being, 
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shall themselvea be perfect, and form & perfect Whole, 
And seeing this great Hope as realized, yon will Bay to 
yourself with fnlnese of joy, * I will take no thought for 
the morrow; the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.' 
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LORD, INCREASE OUR FAITH. 



EvEBiONE has said how unintelligible the world is, and 
how heavy and weary is the bui'den of this nnintelli- 
gibility. Bnt its weariness and its weight are the spars 
of our curiosity, and oar curiosity is the parent of onr 
activity. Were not the world unintelligible we should 
not have been intelligent. It is the ceaseless array 
of physical problems, needing solntiouj which has 
trained the scientiBc intellect of mankind. It is the 
ceaseless array of mental and moral problems which has 
developed the thoughtfalnesB of the race. It is the 
ceaseless array of problems about Grod and Hi a relation 
to mankind which has trained the spiritual life of men ; 
and it is these last that come more home to us than 
all the.others. We hand over the solution of physical 
and metaphysical difficulties to special bands of scholars, 
and on the whole we accept the answers they give, where 
sufficient proof has been alleged, or we take no trouble 
about them. But the spiritual difficulties touch the 
heart and life of almost every man or woman. They 
claim that each one of us should look into them for our- 
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selves and find, each of us, our own answer. The great 
problem is presented to ns, and we hear a voice which 
says — Find my answer, or be devoured by me. 

It is the old story of the Sphinx. The Greek, in his 
grave sad way of looking upon life, beheld it as a stm^le 
a^inst the unintelligible. Something was to be dis- 
covered, and if discovered, the fortanate one was master, 
for a time, of Life. But if nothing were discovered. Life 
as it went on inexorably slew him ; and he died, and 
the Greek had no certainty that he should live in the 
Intore by the mastery of the problem. Even he who 
found a portion of the answer and could make his will 
the victor and not the victim of Life, was doomed to be 
overcome in the end by the undiscovered secret, and 
CGdipus falls into hideous ruin. Fate has its own way 
with him. Yet even in that stoiy we catch a glimpse of a 
higher truth when the tale is finished by an inspired 
poet. The bllud old man finds at last relief. The fiiriee 
change their conntenance to him, for he tmderstands 
at last the meaning of their inexorable pursuit. He 
understands and dies in peace. We too, I believe, one 
and all of us, are fated to understand all things at 
last. We shall see face to face, knowing God as we are 
known by Him, But it will be a far longer business 
for some of us than we think, or than we shall like. 

There are some for whom it is not long. It is plain 
that as the genius of some philosophers is almost in- 
tuitive with regard to the secrets of nature, so there are 
other men whose feeling is intuitive with regard to the 
secrets of spiritual life. They know without proof, they 
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need no authority and no evidence. They have no 
trouble of heart, bat walk with God as friend with 
friend. But no one can tell how far previous education 
before they were bom into this world may have given 
them that power. 

On the other hand, just as children, and afterwards 
men, learn the sanctions of physical laws through the 
commission of a series of mistalces, for each of which 
they suffer punishment; pursued relentlessly by the 
furies till, their secret being found, they become the 
Eumenides — so in the spiritual world also there are 
many who can only reach good through having known 
evil and overcome it, can only attain to the know- 
ledge of truths through having found out, by sad 
experience, the oselessness and harm of false know- 
ledge of them. We are pursued, as long as we are 
wrong in our ideas of God, by the scourge of rest- 
lessness, or despair, or anger. Not till we find the 
secret is there any pause. To discover a portion of 
it is not enough. We mast pay the glorious penalty 
of our immortality, and that penalty is often renewed 
doubt, and spiritual darkness. Often, we think we 
know all we need to know, we say we have reached the 
goal, our faith is secure, we have nothing more to conquer. 
It is the very moment when we are surprised by a new 
itspect of a truth and feet ourselves ignorant, only half- 
way, with faith and courage tottering and troubled. 
God, in what seems to our wearied eyes cruelty, drives 
OS from our rest. A new difficulty rises before us, 
which we must solve or die, till at last, step by step, it 
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may be here, it may be long hereafter, we enter the 
renerable grove and know all, and our rest is perfect, 
for onr comprehension is perfect. 

It is the common objection that this is a long and 
needlessly harsh way of making us know Him, when 
God might do it so mnch sooner if He would, and the 
greater part of oar work this morning will centre roiind 
that objection. 

In answer to it, there i^, first, this — that a 
good deal has been found out already if people would 
take the trouble of looking at it. The scientific man 
enters into the knowledge of the past, and finds a 
certain number of things which have been already dis- 
covered. He haa not to rediscover these things. And 
the spirit newly bom into a spiritual life enters into the 
possession of the spiritual experience of the past. There 
are a certain number of statements about God and His 
relation t» men, which have slowly, during the spiritnal 
history of the world, taken their places as foundation 
stones. All sorts of buildings have been raised on these 
foundations — creeds, schemes of redemption, a multi- 
tude of sects and churches ; but however various the 
buildings, there are a few foundation stones always 
identical, and which one may now accept as- axioms. 
Some insist on proving their existence; and if they 
must, they must, but they lose a good deal of time, 
and it is not God's fault if men are fantastic. 

Secondly, I do not know if, as the objection says, 
God could! make as know all truth at once, being such 
as we are. It is more than probable that the sudden 
rerelation of truth for which we were not prepared would 
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either throw as into despair, or the truth itself would 
eeem to u^ a lie. Bevelation maat be proportioned to 
the capacity of the organ that receives it. Truth is, in 
full, before Man, bnt only that part of it reaches him 
which his spiritual eye can take in. The rest, at 
present, would strike him blind. Your present ideas 
of God seem to you true, but what would you have 
thought of them years ago, and what will you think of 
them ten years hence 9 

But, you reply. Why were we not made capable of re- 
ceiving the truth at once ? Why are we so imperfect as 
to need all this slow training and all this sufTering? A 
loving God ought to have saved us that. Well, that is 
pushing remonstrance pretty far. And I cannot feel at 
all with that remonstrance ; for it demands, of course, as 
I have often said, that we should cease to be men and 
women, and be other beings altogether, who have no 
trouble, no doubt, no struggle, no pain, no know- 
ledge of evil, no progress of the kind we know, nothing 
of all that mingled success and failure, and all the 
feelings connected with it, which makes life so distress- 
ing, so dramatic, and often so delightful. I confess I 
should regret if that which we call human nature 
were taken out of the universe, and were replaced by 
what is supposed to be the angelic nature. The in- 
terest of the whole thing is so enchaining that I do 
not think one would care to be immortal if every- 
body were good all in a moment, and knew everything 
at once; and I do not think the gooduess wonid be 
worth much, or the knowledge either. Who cares for 
things purchased by no trouble, and what use a>re things 
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tmless we care for them 9 I do not want to get rid of 
difficulties or mysteries, if the price be, as it most be, 
the destrnction of the element of humanity in the 
imiverse. 

And now, supposing you allow that that would be a 
misfortune, in what other way homan nature being as 
it is — is it possible that God should act towards it 9 Is 
there any other process conceivable of making a weak 
thing indiridnally strong, than by exercising what ia 
feeble in it against a difficulty 9 Is it possible to get 
wiser in any other way than by training the facnlties, 
mental or spiritual, in the investigation of that which 
is doubtful and hidden 9 

In this matter there is only one rule for all the 
spheres of human thought and action — for the life of 
animals and plants. All their progress is bora out of 
antagonism ; all their force, and therefore their amount 
of life, may be expressed in terms of the resistance they 
encounter. Therefore, considering the universality and 
inexorableness of this law, it is somewhat pitiable to hear 
the moan which so many persons make when doubt 
begins to distress and darkness fells upon their spiritual 
life. 

When a long series of experiments, made by a 
natural philosopher, entirely fails, or when an unlooked 
for result turns up in the course of the experiments, and 
seems to reverse all the theories he has held to before, he 
does not wail and cry on account of the failure. He 
begins again ; nor is he in despau- at Jhaving to recon- 
sider everything. On the contrary, he is excited to the 
highest pitch. Something new, some wide principle 
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18 hidden in the failure, or in the new result, 
and he cannot rest till he has unearthed it. For 
he has faith in Nature answering his call, and re- 
warding his toil. He does not suffer, for he knows 
that he is on the way- to higher knowledge. It is true 
that the disappointment which the intellect suffers is 
not so painfnl as that of the spirit, nor does the over- 
throw of a scientific theory upturn and convulse life in 
the same way as the overthrow of a long cherished 
method of £iith. Bat the reason of this is that we are 
still subject to the bondage of thinking that God is 
angry with us on account of doubt, and that He will 
condemn us because we are forced to reconsider our old 
system of belief We do not believe in God as the philo- 
sopher believes in Nature. We look upon Him as capri- 
cious, passionate, and unfair. We have no conception, as 
yet, of Him as a Father who often dehberately places ns 
face to face with the unintelligible. We think we have 
lost Him when we have lost our past conception of Him 
— when our spiritual rest is gone, and our light. But if 
we trusted in this Fatherhood, and understood that our 
education is His care, and that it will take centuries to 
complete it, we should say to ourselves when darkness 
falls on our soul and all our old views become vague, and 
dif&cnlties rise on every hand, exactly what the philoso- 
pher says to himself, * I have found out where my theory 
was either wrong, or inadequate, and I have now a 
new interest in life ; let me, taking my past error itself 
as my starting point, discover what is true. God will 
answer me, if I work, as Nature answers the philoso- 
pher.' And the moment the mystery comes, and doubt 
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invades the heart, we shall say to onrselves, * Now I see 
that God, my Father, is plainly at work upon me. He is 
going to give me more to find ont. I am again con- 
sciously under His training, and if I am true and faith- 
ful, and do not tire of patient investigation, and keep 
my heart open by prayer, and my intellect clear from 
exaggeration, I shall step ont of this darkness into 
clearer light, know more of Him than I have known 
before, and suffer the ennobling pain and the ennobling 
pleasure of a new revelation.' 

But you say that it is of Ood Himself that you 
doubt. He seems to you to be at variance with thci 
moral feeling of your own soul. That is because your 
idea of (rod is now lower, and more inadequate than you 
need have. Ton have accepted certain theological 
accounts of His nature in the past, and they still cling 
to you ; or, having lost them, you have not replaced 
them by others. ' And this is God,' you say ; ' I can- 
not believe in Him ! ' Well, that is God telling you 
that thai w nai Himself as He is to you. Others are 
satisfied with that past conception j they can live on it 
spiritually, and it will not do to give them a higher 
view yet. But now that you have been told that there 
is a higher aspect in which He may be seen, why are 
you angry with Him — why are you despairing — why 
do you not try and find out if tliere be no other view of 
Him which will harmonize the belief of the soul with 
the reason of the man ? As plainly as one spirit can 
speak to another He is telling you that there is a higher 
knowledge of Him that you have as yet to gain. 

Dimly it dawne upon you that this very distress and 
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darkness is His work ; ajid, if so, that there is only one 
explanatioD of it — thtit there is a Father who is educa- 
ting yoQ from point to point, and that He has put 
you into darkness because the light you had wa« not 
enough for your spiritual growth — because haring done 
all it could for your education, the time has now 
come when you need a brighter light, a nobler idea of 
God and life. 

Tou think you are to get that at once. That would 
break the law of the universe. New light can only be 
got by a fight against darkness. The soul cannot be 
revolutionized except through battle. The elements of 
a new life can only be assimilated throtigb resistance. 
Otherwise they would not be your own. They are 
woven with the fibres of the soul by daily struggle. 
Without stru^le they would be mere surface things, 
which a breath of temptation would blow away. 

The darkness does not vanish all at once, nor the 
light flash upon us : God understands our nature better 
than to make that error. But when in our contest 
with the gloom and in our patient feeling after God, 
there comes first a faint glimmering of the truth which 
we shall possess, we rejoice and make it our own, and 
go on in its strength. Then a faint thread of rays 
steals in, then there is the morning star, then the cold 
fiush of dawn, then warmer and warmer hues — the 
heaven of our life, as we force our way onward, light- 
ing up with new colours — and then, suddenly, the new 
revelation leaps like the sun into the air, and our whole 
being is transfigured. The struggle has made us un- 
derstand the light, step by step we have appropriated 
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it, and ihii darknesa is done with for ever. Other 
doubt, other darkness will sacceed, but so far the corse 
of hfe has been conquered and tamed into a blessing. 
The Lord God Las made onr darkness to be hght. 

Now, I say, that on the hypothesis that we have a 
Father who cares for our spirit, and who is educating 
it to perfection, all this process is explicable, and 
explicable in such a way that it confirms the love of 
God. And if the theory explain the tacts, is it not 
probable that the theory is true ? And if such a pro- 
bability exist, and stir us to higher life, and give Us 
strength, what should be our prayer — what bat this ? 
Lord, increase our &ith. 

The last answer I have to make to the objection 
that God's way of dealing with us is unfair and un- 
loving is, that it is plain that the process, if we go 
through it in a reasonably noble manner, ennobles as. 
And all that is required from ub is no va^e feeling, no 
exalted spiritaal passion, bat just that which is re- 
quired from every man in contact with any difficulty. 

A philosopher meets with a new fact for which he 
can give no reason. It strikes at the very root of his 
system, or it is irreconcilable with it at present. It 
tells him to go back and begin again, or at least it opens 
out before him a vista of work to which he sees no end. 
Suppose his disappointment overwhelme him — sup- 
pose the shock makes him despair, and falling away from 
his faith that everything is resolvable into the order of 
things, he strikes work — what follows P Idleness and 
its curse, the sense of intellectual degradation, a 
wasted life. His trial hafi not ennobled him; but 
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every one knows that bad he had ■ faith in himself and 
in Nature, his work npon the difficnlty would hare per- 
sonally ennobled him ; that had he said to bimeelf, when 
suddenly this mysterious fact emei^ed in the midst of 
the known — when this inexplicable thing traversed the 
very theory which all the world accepted — ' This means, 
not so much that we are all wrong, but that there is 
a higher right to be found ont — ^this inexplicable thing 
tella me — ^joyful me, counted worthy to find it — that 
I am on the track of a new discovery ;' he wonld either 
have made the discovery, or at least hewn ont the 
way partly to it, shown the point in the distance where 
the new star among the truths of science wonld be found, 
when the work had all been done. 

He may be thus .disgraced or ennobled according 
as he meets bis difficulties. It is the same in common 
human life. We have it in our power, for a time, to 
min life, to turn its greatest possibilities into curses. 
When, opposed by difficulties, we give ourselves up into 
the hands of nnmanliness, fear, and laziness, it is indeed 
a miserable piece of work we make of life. We have it 
also in our power, when we are faithful, active, joyous, and 
courageous, to live one after another batf-a-dozen lives 
in our space of sixty years, and to grow more wise, and 
more penetrative, and more self-commanding every year. 

It is precisely the same in the difficulties and dark- 
ness of that which we call the spiritual life. They are 
to show us where we are weak — they are to surest to 
us new discoveries on the nature of God — they are t& 
give the soul something to do, to wake it up from 
lethargy, to develop its peculiar powers, to make it 
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feel that God is inexhaustible, and that let it dive 
into the ocean of His nature deeper than ever plummet 
30iin4ed, it never can learn satiety, nor know content. 
And are we to be indignant with the process which 
leads us to these things because it gives as pain, and 
to deny God's love because He will not let us rest in 
half-educated imperfection? That is a thought un- 
worthy of our high destiny. A Greek would have been 
ashamed of it — a Christian Englishman should hate it 
as degrading. 

In the struggle mentioned above as the struggle of 
the Thinker, the intellect of man is rendered noble and 
its powers strengthened. In the spiritual stru^les of 
life the spirit of man is rendered noble and its powers 
developed. The strengthening of spiritual powers by 
exercise has been often dwelt on, but this strife with 
doubt and darkness is especially ennobling because it 
gives US slowly the possession of the noblest ideas. In 
our darkest momenta we never lose the conviction that 
the idea of God is inexpressibly noble, and, as revealed 
in Christ, inexpressibly tender as well as noble, even 
when we have ceased for the time to believe in Him. la 
it really possible that anyone can compare it, as an idea 
alone, to that of the rigid circle of constant Force, or to 
that of Humanity as an organism ? It alone tonches 
all that is in us, and develops all — intellect, heart, con- 
science, ima^^ation, and spirit. Pure thought, pure 
love, perfect righteousness, infinite beauty, producing 
infinite varieties of itself in thought and feeling and 
form — the all-wise, all-sustaining, educating Father of 
all the spirits who have flowed from Him — clothed 
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even in the weakest words, this idea makes one's being 
thrill with a strange exalting power. ' And I heard 
as it were the voice of a trampet speaking to me, and 
saving Come up hither :' that saying expresses its 
impulse on our life. Linked with it are other thoughts 
— the immortality of Man in God — the salTation from 
evil of all mankind in Him — the redemption of human 
nature completed — Self-sacrifice as the central principle 
of all Life in God and in Man. These are but a few, 
but as they grow in us they ennoble existence ; they 
make of this earth an august temple ; they bum in us 
like fire, consuming evil, kindling good ; and any pro- 
cess, however long, which leads us to their lofty moun- 
tain range, is worth going through with faithful patience. 
Let us therefore pray — Lord our God, guide ua ; deepen 
onr patience, warm our aspiration, above all, increase 
our Mth. 

Ah me ! yon reply, I may be becoming nobler as I 
go through life, thongh it be by doubt and darkness ; 
but I am in exquisite pain, and I want happiness. I want 
peace, ease ; I do not want to be tortured. 

Well, then, you had better surrender and sink down 
into your happiness. Only beware, for it will become 
a worse pain than that you suffer now. The only 
way in this world to get peace is to make it out of pain. 
And, after all, did you come into this world to find 
happiness ; was it for your own sake alone that you 
were created into the midst of this vast humanity ? 
What are you that yon should pay so much attention 
to yourself and lose in that attention the thought of 
others? 
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Yon are not here to find happiness directly, as the 
first thing. Ton are here to discover truth, and the 
way is dork, and leads to the Cross before it finds the 
Resurrection. You are here to consecrate your life to 
the discovery of a portion of the Divine Law, to prac- 
tise it, and to diffuse the knowledge and love of it 
among your brethren, and it is a work which will call 
upon you to go through much darkness, and to make 
sacrifices which will seem at first to rend your heart 
in sunder. Ton are here to help to build up the 
Temple of Humanity, to give your life for the welfare 
of the race, and it is not possible to do that work, and 
at first to have an easy life of it- 
Happiness, indeed! What business have we yet 
with happiness P We must win it before we wear it. 
Only toil can give us the power of enjoying. And God 
knows this, and He puts ns throngh this long and pain- 
ful process. He saves us, but we must work out our 
own salvation. He gives light, but we must conquer 
darkness ; and if we want the lazy sweets of life, the 
ease undignified by any thought, the life untroubled 
by any disturbing doubt, why we may have it by 
throwing ourselves out of the sphere of God's training 
and sinking down into our native mud. The happi- 
ness of Circe's sty — the happiness of beiug uncon- 
scious of our own degradation and loving it — on thy 
belly shalt thou go and dust thou shalt eat all the days 
of thy life — that is not the glorious end a child of God 
desires. God will not permit that we have happiness 
at the expense of spiritual greatness. 

But if we will have something better far ; a grave 
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nobility of spirit, a life thrilled through and through 
with august ideas hrarely won, a vast and practical 
love for man in which self wiU he foi^otten, an aspira- 
tion towards truth untiriug as the eagle's flight and 
with his sun-fixed eye ; the enthusiasm of one who loves 
with passion God and man, the temperate reasonable- 
ness which rules enthusiasm so a^ to direct it to its 
work with wisdom — then there issomethinghigberthan 
our miserable happiness : it is the awfol blessedness of 
hfe with God ; the knowledge that we are growing up 
into better things ; the certain hope of a life of eternal 
righteousness and love and joy ; the stem delight of 
duty done. 

StsTD la-wgireF \ yet Uiou doBt wear 

Ths Godhead's most benignant grace, 
Nor know we aDything so fnir 

As ia the emile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh bafora thee on their beda ; 
And fragtance in thy footing troade : 
Thoa lioBt preserVB the stara from wrong ; 
And the moat andent beavena, throngh th«e, are fresh and strong. 

They are lines whose very sound rings with the tri- 
umphant strength of the life which we shall possess at 
last ; the strength of conquest over all darkness, sin 
and death, the life which never fails in enei^ and joy 
for it never fails in love. To win it and to wear it well 
there is but one prayer ; it is the prayer of the disciplefl 
— Lord, increase onr &ith. 
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It is not diSicult to trace the origin of this cry of the 
disciples. They were living with One who was con- 
tinua>llj pouring into them new ideas or presenting to 
them old ideas in new relations. Some of these were 
comprehensible, others were given only in germ, and 
their full import was to be evolved in proportion to the 
growth of the world. But whether given in germ or in 
full, they could not but profoundly revolutionize the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the disciples. They did 
not at first realize that revelation meant spiritnal revo- 
lution ; it was not till the day of PeQt«cost that they 
consciously accepted the new ideas with the purpose of 
teaching them, not till the first council was over that they 
fully accepted them. They were only vaguely conscious 
now that they were in contact with something which 
shook down the old fabric of religion in which they had 
lived, though it did not disturb the foundations ; but that 
vague conscioosness troubled them deeply. They were 
like men lost in a mist, who did not know where they 
were ; who knew only that they had ground beneath their 
feet. They clung now to the old in fear of losing all 
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religion, then the new attracted them ; eo that they were 
exactly in that drifting sceptical condition which marks, 
both in. persona and in nations, the transition between 
the passing away of old ideas aboat God and the advent 
of new light. It is a time of darkness and distress, and 
when the distress is deep the cry which issues from the 
labouring heart is the cry of the disciples, ' Lord, increase 
our faith.' 

We found an analogy last Sunday between this state 
of mind and that of the natural philosopher who has 
suddenly come into contact with a fact which seems to 
overthrow a theory by which he has previously ex- 
plained a multitude of physical phenomena. The old 
theory is proved to be inadequate, and he must seek 
another. He is disappointed and in darkness, but be 
has faith in the constancy of Nature, and in that faith 
he begins his work again, knowing that he will be 
answered. Nay more, this new difficulty excites his en- 
thusiasm, is to him a source of joy, for he knows that it 
means that a new truth of physical science is hidden 
there, and that he may be destined to discover it. We 
found also that should be the feeling of the man who 
is suddenly brought into contact with things which 
throw darkness over his past beliefs. He should 
hare &iith in the constancy of his Father, and believe 
that the spiritual trouble has come in order to make 
him seek for further light, in order to tell him that if 
he labour truly a new and higher revelation is at hand. 
And our cooclnsion was that donbt and distress of soul 
do not at all prove that God is angry with us, but on 
the contrary, that the time haa come when He wishes 
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to guide OS into higher Truth. But we cannot work, 
any more than the philosopher, in the midst of this 
trouhle unless we have some &ith. A mac cannot 
make a step in life without some sort of &ith. The very 
scepticism of the natural philosopher is founded on his 
faith in Nature having somewhere an answer to his 
questioning. * I doubt because I want to know clearly, 
and I know I shall know and can know. Nature will 
not &il me.' 

It is in this faith that our religious scepticism falls 
short; it is in want of it that the analogy between 
religious and scientific scepticism does not hold good. 
Every sceptical doubt of the physicist is actually a step 
to an end, because he has faith in Nature ; believes in the 
existence of a solution which he has not grasped. His 
faith is the substance of things hoped for ; the evidence 
of things not seen. But our religious scepticism has 
often no faith at all. It drifts round and round like 
a stray chip of wood, caught in the eddying backwater 
of a torrent and unable to advance. It cries, ' I shall 
never know, I cannot know j there is no reply.' Hav- 
ing no faitb, it cannot make a single step forward. 
What it needs is enough faith in God to say, ' There 
M an answer to be found.' Therefore, however blindly, 
inarticulately, our one wild cry to Heaven should be, 
* Lord, increase our faith.' Till we have some, we shall 
never gain enough replies to our doubt to make all 
future scepticism that which it is in reality to the philo- 
sopher, an exercise of faith. 

By what method we shall gain that grain of faith 
in the constancy of God which will enable us to work 
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through our BcepticiBin, is what I wish to Bu^est to 
you to-daj. But first I must say one word to two 
classes who aie not scepticB. Scepticism implies doubt, 
implies that those under it are questioning as to which 
of two or more things or theories is tme. 

Now there are many who have an undisturbed belief 
in God and Christianity. Their life has no terrors and 
no darkness. They feel too deeply erer to ask a single 
question. Thej underBtand all they want to understand. 
They have a natural liking for authority, and they are 
convinced that the authority they depend on is a tme 
and righteous one. And if their life be pure and noble 
it is a guilty thing to disturb their faith unless we ab- 
solutely believe that their belief is degrading their 
spiritual life. If scepticism arise spontaneously it must 
be met and accepted, but to instil it into the peaceful 
heaven of a pure soul is wickedness ; there is sorrow 
enough in the world without our needlessly creating it. 

But a warning ought to be given to these happy 
persons. They must not despise or denounce those who 
cannot trust authority, whose intellect troubles their 
spirit. They are dreadfully wrong if they suppose that 
Grod is angry with others who are troubled above mea- 
sure ; and if they break out into uncharitableness and 
aasnme aira of holy horror it is quite plain that their 
easy faith is doing them no good and that the sooner it 
is disturbed the better. Their own peace is great ; let 
them show their gratitude by tenderness to others. As 
to their airs of superiority it does not follow because they 
are not disturbed that they are spiritually superior. The 
storm which only makes mimic billows in the roadside 
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pool lashes the deep aea into giant waves. It may be 
they are at peace because they have a shallower nature, 
though that is by no means necessary. Some of the 
noblest creatures Gfod ever gave to earth have been 
sublimely calm in conscious onion with Him. But there 
are small natures who are at rest because they have 
but few capabUities, and these are they who are boast- 
ful and intolerant. Letthem learn humility and charity,, 
or their punishment ia at hand. 

Again, there is another class who are not sceptical, 
because they have neither any belief in spiritual things 
nor desire any. They are also at rest, as they say. 
Doubt never troubles them, they have settled down into 
denial. They feel no motion of God, they trace no 
vestige in their heart of any of those wants and ideas 
of which Christianity spea^. The tendency of these 
persons is also to intolerance, of which we have not a 
few proofs at present. They are irritated by the exis- 
tence of a spiritual struggle in their friends, and can 
scarcely help despising them. We are at peace, they 
say, why not accept our peace? And they assume the 
airs of a higher knowledge, and talk with a lofty con- 
tempt of those who believe and those who doubt. Fruits 
of this kind at once reveal their ignorance and their 
want. Till they learn humility and charity, they are 
but poor creatures. And it is often the shallowness of 
their nature which produces the peace of their unbelief, 
as in the other case it produces the peace of belief. It 
would be well for their development if they could feel 
some doubt, if they could have the heart to say, from 
hatred of a darkness they begin to realize. Lord, grant 
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me some &ith< in Thee. At present they atand on pre- 
cisely the sa.me moral platform as the religions bigot, 
and fov the same reason, a deficiency in their nature. 

These two classea being laid aside, we come to the 
class which, once unquestioning, once at rest, is now dis- 
turbed,and forced to question. Day by day, it is becoming 
a lai^er ckas, day by day scepticism is increasing, 
because, as I believe, a higher faith is riaing towards 
reality, and a nobler idea of God ia being revealed. 

But whatia the disturbing cause? Thatia ourfirat 
question. It ariaea from the rapid popularization of 
science and from the conflict of ita diacoveriea with many 
accepted ideaa aboutthe earth, about Man's age and crea- 
tion, about the miraculous. Of these I do not here apeak ; 
I have often spoken of them, and moat of you know that 
I hold that they ariae on one aide, oa difficulties, out of 
the still-eziating theory of Inapiratioii, and will vanish 
with ita disappearance, and on the other aide, ontof the 
predominance of imaginative speculation among scien- 
tific men,, and the way in which their more ignorant fol- 
lowers take up their speculative hypotheses and aasert 
them aa proved. But the real cause ia a deeper one. 
It is the contraat between the method of teaching 
science, and the method of teaching religion. Persons 
are continually meeting enigmas in the physical world 
and in the spiritual world, and theories to account for 
these enigmas are formed by the teachers of science and 
those of religion. The true teacher of science says, be- 
lieve in none of our theories till the^ are proved ; the 
other, believe what I tell you without proof; the one 
says trust, the other distrust your reason ; the one says, 
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doabt before demoiiBtration ia your wisdom ; yon are 
boond to be a> sceptic, to examine atrictlj and critically 
into every theory offered to your acceptance : the other 
Baya, doubt is damnable ; yon are bound to crush every 
shade of scepticism, the theories I offer for your aoeept- 
ance are sealed with infallibility and yon mast not dare 
to examine them ; strict criticism of them is an insult 
to their diving origin. The scientific method says, no 
theory can be supported which is demonstrably contra- 
dicted by any of the observed facts which belong to its 
sphere. I say * demonstrably contradicted,* because facts 
may seem against it, and not be really against it. They 
must be proved to contradict the theory before it need be 
surrendered. But before it be accepted as a basis for 
operations, it must account for the greater nnmber of 
facts, though it need not as yet account for all. Still 
as long as it does not account for all the facts it is 
assumed to be unproved, though every new fiict that it 
explains increases the faith of the enquirer in its being 
idtimately proved, and enables him to work upon it 
with more delight. The religious method, on the con- 
trary, claims unquestioning belief in its theories of God 
and the world, and at present, though not in the last 
century, whose religious evidences we so foolishlydespise, 
seems to resent enquiry. 

Now, whatever persons who naturally believe may 
say, and however much we may in truth appeal fairly to 
feeling, it is plain that those who are sceptical of, and 
yet desirous of finding, spiritual truth, cannot accept 
this method of religious teaching. 

Their spiritual life is not dead, the bitter mental 
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pain they suffer is a proof of that. They have no pride 
in their state of doubt ; on the contrary, they have a 
desire to be rid of it, because it hinders their advance. 
Bnt, on the other hand, they do not wish to get rid of it 
by any other way than by the discovery of trnth. And 
now, at the very outset of their desire and its impulse 
forwards tovmrds a spiritual goal, they are met by the 
objections of their intellect. The spirit wishes to pos- 
sess and love a few great conceptions — the Fatherhood 
of God, the sanctihcation in idea of all Humanity in 
Christ, the education of all, the immortaUty of individual 
human prt^^ss ; and the intellect, touched as at present 
with an extravagant love of demonstration, steps up, 
draws its sword, and says to tiie spirit, Tou cannot pass 
by here till you have some proof ; I cannot yield my 
post to Authority alone. 

Then begins the suffering of which we hear so much. 
The intellect will not give way, the spirit is bitterly dis- 
tressed; still more so as it seems to feel that the 
sentinel Intellect has a certain amount of right on his 
side. Practically, all life is stopped ; and it is in this 
stoppage, this inability to get on at all, that the keenest 
pain lies, for the inability seems to say to the intellect, 
* Nothing can be known on these points ; ' and to the 
spirit, ' God has abandoned you.' 

Some people try to crush intellect, overwhelm it 
with authority, qr drag it to sleep. But they only 
protract the stm^le, and do a greater evil. Tor the 
intellect, being a living part of us, either rises at last 
&om under the weight of dead authorities, like a Uving 
man who emerges ghastly from a pile of corpses on a 
1 a 
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battle-field, and claimB its right with a wrath that 
delays the day of solution; or if it be consistently 
ignored, as some have succeeded in doing, and laid to 
sleep, and droned again whenever it seems to stir, 
the result is the arrested development of the whole 
nature of the man. How can he grow nobly when a 
third part of him is paralysed ? His Christianiiy is a 
poverty-stricken Christianity, and it ends in that bigotry 
which, having lost insight and despised love, ceases to 
be Christianity at all, is only an eyeless larva-shape of 
Christianity. 

We want, then, some method of investigating 
spiritual ideas which will give us enough of results to 
satisfy the intellect, not ftilly, but sufficiently to permit 
the spirit to go on in its coni-ee without the sacrifice of 
the intellect. For we are bonnd to educate and to bring 
into play aXt, the capabilities of our nature, and to 
sacrifice any one of them is to injure the whole of onr 
being. 

What \& that method, then ? It is analc^ns to the 
method of science. Let me recall that method again. 
The physical world was seen to be crowded with phseno- 
mena. Some were apparently connected, others seemed 
to lie outside any connection, many to be altogether 
isolated. But as observations went on and facts were 
recorded, men began to be dimly conscious that there 
was an underlying nnity, that there, was a probability 
that all phtenomena could be referred to and united to 
each other under a few great expressions, which came 
afterwards to be called Laws of Kature. On that pro- 
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bability theories were formed with regard to fa,cts, re- 
lated, or in supposed relation to each other. 

Then came the duty of the experimentalist. Fact 
after fact, problem after problem, were brought np to 
the theory to see if it would explain them, and if the 
greater number were explained, and phsenomeua hither- 
to isolated were taken out of their isolation into com- 
munion with the rest, and no demonstrable contradic- 
tion appeared, then the theory was accepted as a basis 
of operations. 

Now there is a spiritual world as extended as Huma- 
nity and to assert its existence is no more to beg the 
question than the assertion of a phyBical world. I 
mean by it the world of the human heart m its rela- 
tion to the idea of God and to all the feelings and 
actions which cluster round tiiat idea. No one can 
deny the existence of this world, though they may give 
it a different name. It exists and has played its part, 
^e after age, in nation after nation, in almost every 
individual of the race, in savage and civilized man, in 
heathen and Christian peoples. And there have been 
in this world a vast series of spiritual pheenomena ; 
distinct national worships ; thousands of modifica^ 
tions of the idea of God; revolutions of religious 
thought profoundly altering national character; a 
multitude of facts, some related, some isolated, some 
strai^, some normal in their succession — but aU 
having one or two common features at least, which 
suggest the possibility of their mutual relation, and of 
their being arranged into order under a few great Ideas. 
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Then there are the iniininerable facte which have 
been recorded of the raried and passionate feelings of 
individuals in their relation to their idea of God, and 
of the lives which flowed from these feelings ; every 
appetite mental or physical, every passion of humanity 
being profoundly modified and chaJiged by being brought 
into connection with certain la^e religious thoughts. 
These have been recorded in history, in biography, 
in poetry, in art, in philosophy; indeed they have created 
vast ranges of poetry, art, and philosophy of their own, 
for the highest poetry, art, and philosophy of all coun- 
tries has been evoked by religion. These are the phse- 
nomena of the spiritual world in man, and everyone 
here can add to them facts out of his own life. In feet 
he has the roots of them all potentially in himself, but 
which of them grow up in him, aJid how they grow, is 
the result of his own will and character, and, as I should 
add, of the work of the Source of all spiritual Being on 
the spirits which have flowed from Him. It is ridiculous 
to deny the existence of these phscnomena, or to ex- 
plain them as diseases of the mind. 

Men could not help taking these ph^enomena and 
forming theories to account for them ; or, as I believe, 
certain ideas were given to men, on the basis of which 
they formed theories of God and His relation to us. 
But however that may be, we have existing among us 
DOW, to accflunt for the facts, several religious theories 
about God and man, and along with them, on the other 
band, a number of theories which are formed, to account 
for the facts, upon the rejection of the idea of God. 

What should be the method of the sceptic who is 
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desirona of finding truth ? He should take all the facts 
he can find, he shoald classify them as far as possible, 
he shonld not blind himself to any, and he should bring 
them up to the theories, and say to them — Do you ex- 
plain thatP Can that fe«t be included in your Idiigdom, 
or do you demonstrably contradict it ? He should test 
religious theories by religions facts. 

I cannot imagine, keeping myself strictly within 
logical limits, how the atheistic theory in any form can 
stand that test. It does not explain a millionth part of 
the phsenomena ; and in place of any proof, it substitutes 
another theory, of which it gives no proof, that the iacts 
are not what they seem, or that they know nothing 
about their explanation, which ia giving up the whole 
question — a very unscientific mode of proceeding. 

Again, there are many religious theories about Grod and 
man's relation to Him, which, the Goodness of God being 
granted — and it is part of the hypothesis — ^break down 
under this test. It is easy to prove one's theory when 
one chooses only a few iacts out of the rest, hut the ex- 
isting exclusive religious theories about God and His 
dealings with us hopelessly refuse to answer the test, 
when aH the spiritual phsenomena, or as many as we can 
collect, are brought to them for explanation. Take 
one doctrine for instauce, which is a part of one of 
these theories ; that of eternal evil in eternal punish- 
ment. That seven-tenths of mankind are hnrled into 
eternal Evil by eternal Goodness is as inconsistent 
with common reason as it is a blank denial of the 
hypothesis that God is good. 
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But there &re certain grand <!^ri8tian Ideas, which 
go naturally with each other, which, ae it were, mfer 
each other, and which, taken together, form a theory 
of the relation between God and Man, which I do 
think does explain the greater part of the spiritual 
phEBuomena of the world of Man. There is the Father- 
hood of Grod, and all that fatherhood, conceived in its 
ideal, infers with regard to His action and feelings 
towards His ehildren. There is the anion of all man- 
kind—from the earliest savage who chipped out hia 
flint-fiake to the European philosopher made up of 
light and sweetness — in Christ Jesus, the Divine Man, so 
that all mankind is in idea now, and will be in fact, taken 
up into God and saved, since that which exists in idea 
in God must be realized at last ; and there is, as a direct 
conclusion from these, the personal education of the 
whole of the race and of each member of it into final 
perfection, till, in the dispensation of the fnlness of 
times, God fulfil the mystery of His Will, according to 
His good pleasure which He hath purposed in Himself, 
and gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven and which are on earth. These 
are Christian Ideas : they have always been among 
mankind ; but they have been overlaid with minor reli- 
gious theories, invented by the eiclusiveness of men, so 
that till now they have remained more as insensible in- 
fluences than as recognised truths. 

Now, whatever be the cause, these three great con- 
ceptions — which in truth answer to the threefold nature 
of God — Father, Son, and Spirit, and explain that repre- 
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sentatiou of God to us — are becoming every day more 
prominent, are being illustrated unconsciously by many 
of the infidel theories, and form tc^ther a spiritual 
theory, which, however it may be denied, is yet im- 
measurably grand, eo that to think of it alone is to feel 
ennobled and inspired. 

Take, then, the facts of the spiritual History of the 
World; take the spiritual phsenomena of the v^t 
organism of Humanity and of your own personal Hfe. 
Bring them to these ideas — to this theory. See if it 
will explain them ; see if it does not of itself arrange 
them into order ; see if it does not harmonize them into 
a whole ; see if it does not account even for exceptional 
pheenomena^ see if the facts of your own spiritual life 
do not fit themselves naturally into it when you have 
taken a little trouble ; see if it is demonstrably contra- 
dicted by any of Uie facta — and I venture to say that 
you will find things growing clearer and clearer, diffi- 
culties melting away, or at least such light coming upon 
them that you seem to know that they will melt away ; 
and that, at last, you will hear the intellect say — 
' Enough has been done to satisfy me that there is a 
possible solution here ; enough proof has been given for 
me to join heartily with the spirit in its search : I will 
go on now hand in hand with feeling, doing my part — 
now going first along this trail to check the impetuosity 
of the spirit, now following after tiie spirit where the 
instinct of feeling is the better guide,' So will no part 
of the man remain unemployed ; no portion of his being 
be arrested in \\s, development. 
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Bat legt yon should expect too much from this 
method, remember two things. First, that though the 
theory may not be demonstrably contradicted, it is not 
to be expected that as yet it will explain all the phse- 
nomena and their di£Bcalties. Many things are sure as 
yet to remain mysteries. We walk still in twilight and 
see throagh a glass darkly. But we shall feel now that 
we are on the right path, and that erery year the edges 
of the darkness are being invaded by the light. Step 
by step, here a little and there a little, things will be 
explained by our theory, and as they are explained we 
shall win that feith in the constancy of God which the 
natural philosopher has in the constancy of Nature, and 
which makes his scepticism and his doubt productive of 
new results. 

Secondly, you must he prepared for a change in 
your theory ; not a change in its fiindamental truths, 
but a change in your way of looking at it and of seeing 
it. It will grow larger ; it will expand. And the ex- 
pansion will be accompanied by the overthrow of many 
of the minor opinions and feelings which clustered 
round it, and by the rise of new and unforeseen diffi- 
culties which need explanation. The possibility of that 
is contained in the hypothesis of a Father who educates 
His children, and who is revealing more and more of 
Himself. The disclosure of a higher truth is attended 
by a revolution, and darkness and doubt neccessarily 
attend — as I said last Sunday — any struggle towards 
new light. But we have now faith enough not to 
despair, and our cry is this, Lord, increase our faith. 
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Pout into my heart belief m Thy constancy. Make me 
rejoice in the midst of my donhtfuloeBS in the feeling 
that this darkness prophesies new light. 

For oar highest idea of God and Man is not final. 
It is oar ineffable glory to know that our widest and 
noblest theory is destined to expand from within itself 
into something infinitely wider and nobler. The one we 
have at present may have helped ue mach, but the time 
comes when it becomes inadequate to meet the growing 
wants of the spirit. We step forward then and frame 
a new one, including the truth in the last, but includ- 
ing more truths than the last. That is to be our fate. 
Through spheres of alternate light and darkness we shall 
advance into higher truth, but as we advance the dark- 
ness will grow less deep and the light more glorious in 
which we see our God. 

This, then, is the method I put before the anxious 
sceptic, and these are the things I have to say about 
it. It may be objected that it is mechanical, that 
it reduces spiritual life and all its feelings to a labour 
of the intellect. I answer that it is but a means to a 
h^her end, and that it is a means for the class of per- 
sons who are naturally sceptical. In them a certain 
amount of satisfaction, as I said, has to be given to the 
intellect before the spirit can move forward. I believe 
it will give to the intellect enough proof of the greit 
tmtJis of Christianity to enable the spirit to take the 
intellect with it. And then— then — feeling will re- 
assume its joyous march. The dependence of the child 
will wake, and consciously lean in realized commanion 
on its Father's love. The peace which passeth all un- 
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derstanding will talie up its throne in the heart. The 
SavioQT, in whom we and all mankind are held will 
make as consciona of a Spirit in us whom He sends, 
whose daily work is to guide us into the whole of truth, 
whose dail/ prayer of intercession in our souls, mingles 
with our cry, gives it efficacy, and is this — Lord, in- 
crease our faith. 
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< TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE OIVEN: 

'And another citme, iind snid, Lord, bub old, here is tb; pound, 
-which I have kept laid up in a nnpkia : For I fearvd tbee, beCHuae thou 
Art BQ auetere man : thou tnkeat up that i^oa lajedst not down, and 
lespeat that thou didat not sow. And he said, out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou kneweat that I was an 
austere man, taking up that I laid not down, and reaping that I did 
not sow ; wherefore then gaveat not thou my mouey into the bank, 
that At mj coming I might have required mine own with usurj f And 
he aiud unto them that atood b;, Take from him the pound, and give 
it to him that hath ten pounds. And thej said unto bim, Lord, he 
hath ten pounds. For I aa; unto jou. That onto everyone which hath 
ah^ be given ; and from bim that hath not, even that he hath shall 
be taken awaj from him,' — Luke lii, 20-26. 

This falsely prudent person, in whom slotli and fear, the 
worst of the foes of man, acted in minous harmony — 
his slotli, becaxise it enervated his whole nature, in- 
creasing his fear; and his fear, because it created lions 
in the street, deepening his sloth — is the wretched type 
of many mined lives. He had received bnt one talent, 
' which it was death to hide,' and he hid it. He does 
not seem to have envied or been angry with the others 
who had greater gifts ; he had not sufficient strength 
of character to be angry with fate. Indignation, even 
righteous indignation, would have troubled his dreamy 
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life. He simply seems to have given up the battle 
of life — to hare said, * I have one talent, this is no iise 
in the world; I will lay it by; I can do no good with it. 
My Lord ia anstere, and, unless I do something great, he 
will not think my work worth anythLag, and indeed, with 
these little means, I cannot succeed in making any im- 
pression on the world.' 

It is the excnse of all lazy people : they cry them> 
selves down, lest they shonld be called upon to work ; 
they avoid the duties of life, till the world forgets to 
ask them to fulfil their duties— though God does not 
forget ; they glide through a useless existence to a for- 
gotten death, having buried themselves before they are 
buried by man ; and they think that their sloth will be 
continued beyond the grave, that they shall sleep there 
an eternal sleep, for what hope or faith in endless life can 
these dead men possess ? But they are rudely awakened 
in the world to come. They find themselves standing 
before the tribunal of the Lord of utility, the Master of 
work. He asks for His own with iisury. He will ask it 
of all who are here this day. And if any of you are 
living a drifting, indifferent, slothful life — your sole 
talent biiried in inaction — how will you meet His ques- 
tion, what can yoo reply to Him, shonld He summon 
you this week before His throne P What have you gained 
by trading ? What have you done with the gifts of God P 
Of what utility have you been in the world ? Ton may 
have had but one talent. That is all Milton thought he 
possessed ; but that one talent had its place in the great 
spiritual economy and in that yon did not multiply it, 
you retarded the progress of mankind. God was unfair 
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to you ! To give you less to do than others — was that 
unfair? To save you from the pain and sorrow, the 
long, long struggle of the greater souls — was that un- 
fair ? To give you exactly that thing to do which your 
small nature could do well — was that tmlairi' The 
daisy does not make that couiplaint because it is not 
the rose, nor the woodland stream because it is not the 
river. These falfil their meek functions with ceaseless 
energy and helpfulness; they wait in humble silence 
to bless the world, content if they have cheered one 
wanderer with their brightness, or quenched the thirst 
of a little child. And surely you, who are children of 
God, ought to have more nobility of heart than to 
refuse to work because you are not great people, or to 
grow sulky because you are not favoured, or to complain 
yourselves into sloth because you think you are unap- 
preciated, or to hide yoor talents because you imagine 
your sphere is an uncongenial one. You are where God 
has placed you. Ton have that which God sees, 'well 
nsed, is the right thing for the progress of those ai-ound 
you ; and you are placed there, perhaps, to do that one 
thing only in that position. If you do not do it, it is 
so much the worse for the world; and because, in not 
f ulfilling your duty to Him, you have done wrong to 
men — for the two are identical, he who wrongs God, 
wrongs men — it is far more the worse for you. There 
is a certain amount of intellectual and spiritual power 
of gifts in the world. By what right do you imprison 
your portion of them ; by what right do you defraud 
mankind of the work you are bound to do by this 
means P It is robbery, and it is cruelty, for it is laying 
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on the shoulders of others who have full work to do the 
portion of work you ought to do. And many more than 
we in our sloth hare any idea of, sink under the addi- 
tional burden. 

We have here in the Parable a particular instance 
of this class of person, especially applicable to the 
Pharisee of the period. What was the reason this one- 
talented man had drifted into idleness and uselessness? 
One might call it a, religious reason : he had gone on 
arguing about the nature of God, losing himself in 
speculations as to the character and work of God, 
instead of making use of what God had given him, till 
he finally arrived at doing nothing. There are few things 
easier than to ima^;ine ourselves religious when we are 
only theological ; nothing easier than to think ourselves 
Christians when we are only intellectually interested in 
religious controversies, or touched sentimentally by re- 
ligious enthusiasm, the truth being that a.11 these things 
are only hurrying us more rapidly into the pure con- 
dition of spiritual sloth, unless we are making use, in 
some practical way, of the gifts which we have from 
God — unless we are doing something for men. For the 
sake of all we hold dear, let ns get at some truth at 
last, and not go on spinning our web of self-deceit till 
our whole life is buried in it, and our gifts wsisted — 
arguing about God and thinking we are godlike, specu- 
lating on His character and thinking we are united to 
Him ! Words, words — of what use are tiieyP 

These are the men and women who make the secu- 
larist objection of some weight — that thinking of in- 
soluble questions, as they are called, unfits a man for 
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life and work. The objection is fairly made against 
persons of this kind. For to such the questions will 
ever remain insoluble. Action, not speculation, £nds oat 
God. It is love and justice wrought out in life, not in- 
tellectual discussion and argument, which bring heaven 
near. It is not fine-woven speculation about matter 
and mind, bat rising above our sins, struggling with 
evil, praying for victory, and fighting the good fight of 
faith which convince us of immortality, which cause 
eternal life to beat in our hearts. First Uve like Christ, 
and then you will know the Father. A true theology 
for yourself is bom out of a divine life. To begin with 
theology is often to end in the wickedness of sloth, in 
burying all your powers. 

And what is the result of this way of trying to know 
GodP What notion did this person who speoalated, 
but did not work, gain of Crod P This was it : * I knew 
that thou wast an austere man,' &c. Partly true and 
partly lalse ; but wholly Mse in the way he conceived 
it, for it gave only one side of the character of God, 
and the side which, insisted on by many, has produced 
nearly all the harm and cruelty which have been done in 
the name of God. Is it not exactly the theoh^cal con- 
ception of God which grew like a fungos over the whole 
of Europe when all the talents of the nations were hid 
in napkins in the monasteries, places which founded at 
first by men of m>b]e regions instincts, and for prac- 
tical work, degenerated so rapidly that few of them ran 
a career of sixty years without becoming confessedly 
the shame of the neighbourhood 9 Is it not the theolo- 
gical conception which, leavening &om monastic life the 
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Protestant Churchea, and entering into their theology, 
destroyed after a time their practical work, and with 
that their influence on the world, so that the whirlwind 
of the French Eevolution was necessary to turn them 
away from theological controvereiea and speculations to 
work among men 9 How long shall the view that Giod 
ia an austere man, and that alone — the view which 
grows upon the mere theologian, the view which is the 
fruitM source of persecution, slander, and sloth — pre- 
vent men from feeling that God is Lore, and that 
the service of God is the service of Man. Get rid 
of it ; argue no more about God ; work for Giod, re- 
membering that divine saying — 'My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work ; * and soon a different idea of the 
Highest will grow up in your mind than that conceived 
out of his sloth by the man who hid his talent in a 
napkin. 

The answer of the lord of this servant is remarkable. 
He accepts the character given him by the wicked and 
slothful person, accepts it for the moment, for of course 
it is not represented by Christ as a true picture of God's 
nature. A wicked and slothful man was not likely to 
know God ; but God is represented as judging the man 
out of his own month. Even on his own showing he 
had not done right. He had not been even true to his 
own idea of his master ; he had been utterly, absolntely 
false in life. What a splendid irony there is in the 
words that follow — * TAou kneweat ' — (Aom : how could 
thy idleness understand my activity, thy slothful nature 
judge justly of my ever-worldng character; yet if thou 
hadst even been true to thy own view of me, thou 
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■wouldest have acted differently, my money in thine 
hajids would have been made productive. Forifthoa 
knewest me to be anstere, to reap where I did not aow, 
fear at least should have driven thee to work. Thy 
excuse is as much a lie as thy Hfe ha^ been. 

And now, let me pass on to the judgment — * Give it 
to him that hath ten talents.' At first sight it seems 
strangely un&ir that he that has most should have 
more, and it vras thus it struck the standers by. 
' Lord, he hath ten talents.' On the contrary, it was 
strict justice ; the sentence was, first, in fall accordance 
with the wisdom we derive from our observations of 
men, and, secondly, with the working of the laws of the 
universe. 

It was a mere sentimental objection. Take fir&t 
that side of it which had to do with the slothful servant. 
*Wliy take from him his one talent, with which he had 
done no harm. Give it back to him, and let him have 
another chance. The man who has ten talents has 
enough already.' 

Tes, he will have another chance, wActi his character 
is changed, but it vrill have to be changed by punish- 
ment, not by weak tenderness. He must be made to 
feel his uselessness, forced to alt«r his view of God and 
of himself, or else all the giving in the world is only 
doing him harm. What is the use of watering a plant 
which, instead of bearing fruit, is shooting out a crowd 
of useless sprays P The only thing to do is to cut it 
down close to the earth, and then to give it water. To 
give back the talent to the slothfid man would not have 
changed his character, but intensified its evih He 
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would have tiidden it again, or mn into the opposite 
extreme, and squandered it. Botli are different growths 
of the same evil root. 

Hainan life is fall of soch things. Yon giye to this 
person your friendship ; you bestow on her or him a 
wealth of thought and affection ; you dedicate your time 
in order to understand them, and, if possible, to help 
them — if not now, at least in the future. They seem to 
accept the gift, to appreciate the affection and the 
thought ; and then, one day, canght by a fresh fiincy, and 
never having for a moment comprehended all you have 
given, utterly incapable of realising your nature, they 
quietly act as if yon had bestowed nothing, and endeavour 
to get &om another the same blind pleasure they have 
lightly felt from your devotion. Tou forgive the wrong, 
so far as to nourish no hate, but you have no right to 
foi^ve so far as to receive one of these light creatures 
back again into your friendship. Do that, and your 
love or your friendship will he thrown away again and 
again. What communion has the bee with the bnt- 
terfly, the eagle with the jay ? Take away your gift j 
give it to another who will make gain of it, who can 
use it, who has ten friendships. 

Again, you have lavished a wealth of instmction on 
such a mind. It never uses yonr instructions. It 
bnries your ideas in a napkin, and then it craves for 
more. It asks the same things over and over again. 
Day after day it talks aa if yon had said nothing the 
day before. It never exercises its own powers on the 
^seeds you sow. At last yon are wearied ; you demand 
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some fruit of your work. Then this person turns and re- 
proaches you. ' Too are austere : you reap where you 
did not BOW. Why shonld Ihear fiiiit foryouP I fear 
you : I do not wish you or your gifts.' What are you 
to do 9 To go on lavishing ; to attempt to strike fire 
out of this stick of wood ! No, you have heen mis- 
taken ; you hare cast your pearls before one of the 
swine, and it does after its own swinish nature — it turns 
and rends yon. Even Christ does not wish ub to con- 
tinue giving to such a nature, and if we do continue, 
from false pity or sentimental weakness, we are only 
adding to it another element of ruin, for our gifts are 
turned to poison by the evil soil which receives them. We 
sow wheat, and it dies to nourish hemlock, thistles, and 
darnel. The only way is to withdraw the gifts and to 
give them to those who can use them, and to those who 
have proved they can use them best. This is part of the 
stem lore of life which we have to learn, and the sooner 
we get rid of the felae sentiment which contradicts it 
the better. For there is no harm so great as that 
which is done by weak, foolish, and wasteful giving. 
Some people spend half their lives in watering the 
naked rock, and all that watering is waste. The rock 
must be broken up and disintegrated before it can grow 
plants, only that work we must frequently leave in the 
hands of G!od. Give your work to soil capable of im- 
provement ; it matters not how unproductive it may be 
at first, provided it makes something of your gifts, re- 
produces them, does not keep them like wheat in the 
bosom of a mummy. 
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We may apply all thia to God's dealings with ti8. 
He has Ijestowed on us certain gifts or powers, to some 
more, to others less, hut none are without them. 

We may shot our eyes to their esiatence, lest we 
ahonld be called upon to use them ; and then too late, 
when regret for lost opportunities arises, we shall find 
that they are gone. We may bury them, hide them 
away in sloth, because to exercise them requires effort, 
and restrains us irom pleasure, but then, when pleasure 
has palled, we shall find they are taken away. There is 
no pity in these cases : onr opportunities, our gifbs, are 
given to others. Things belong in the intellectual and 
spiritual world to those who can use them best, though 
that is not the law by which society acts. As to the 
unfairness of this, it is a ridiculous objection. If a nan 
chooses to wear Ms arm in a tight sling, night and day 
for t«n years, he cannot complain if the use of it is taken 
aw»y from him. Gifts unused or abused, God takes 
away. You do not really possess them as long as they 
are buried, and to give them back to you a^ain is mis- 
ehierous. Tou hare proved that yon are unfit to have 
them ; it is but justice to give them to those who can 
use them. 

But you may tteai to have them. There is a subtle 
truth in that touch added to the same phrase of Christ's 
in another place — ' that which he seemeth to have' — or 
thinketh that he hath. There are some who apparently, 
but not really, possess these gifts. The Epicureans had 
a theory that filmy images of all things went floating 
about the world. What the film was to the realiiy the 
seeming gifts of some are to the real gifbs. There are 
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those to whom certain talents are given, the power of 
sympathy, the faculty of work, insight into beanty, the 
power of constructing a polity, or arranging a household, 
the gift of teaching. Youthful enthusiasm, conscious of 
these or any of theae gifts, has put them into work and 
made them for a time productive, and then, after a few 
years, the enthusiasm has grown chill, the work has 
slowly been given up, and the gift buried in a napkin. 
But having once worked at them, they accredit them- 
selves with what they have done in the past, and 
though they do nothing in the present, they persuade 
themselves that they still make use of their talents. 
And the world, which is kind to the egotist, and 
believes in the self-believer, gives them credit for the 
possession of those talents which they once made use of. 
These persons talk of their gifts, flash them in society 
before the eyes of men, use then in a petty dilettante 
manner, but they have long ceased to really use them. 
They «eem to have powers, in reality they have only the 
shadows of powers. We meet these persons and be- 
lieve in them. Suddenly we discover that they are 
all filmy, that their jewelry is pinchbeck, their sym- 
pathy inoperative, their love of beauty uneducated, their 
smiling friendship lavished indiscriminately, their power 
of work only power of talk, their self-devotion an airy 
dream, their eloqnence the white of an egg, beaten by 
fleeting excitement into a &oth, and tasteless because 
thoughtless. The day comes when they are forced to 
act — when the very gift they seem to have is called 
upon to meet some crisis. All men look on to see bow 
they will bear themselves, but the gift is dead, buried in 
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its napkin, and the ghoet of it cannot bear tlio ctujlight 
of dnty, the rough demand for real work — away it flies 
Bhriekiiig, and melts into thin air. That which they 
seem to have is taken away from them. 

So also in our spiritual life does God confound our 
seeming religion. We profess to love Him. We speak 
of our spiritual experiences. We talk of our self- 
sacrifice. We are not disturbed in our foith by ob- 
jections, we say, we do our duties. One morning Christ 
comes ly, and calls upon ns to act. We are asked 
to give up a sin for His sake — to sacrifice a pleasure for 
the help of another. A bitter trial besets ns, and our 
faith is really tried; our duties conflict with our 
prosperity, and then the whole edifice of our religion 
slides into ruin. 'The rain descends, and the floods 
come, and the winds blow and beat upon that house, 
and it ialls, and great is the &11 of it,' — it is founded 
on the sand. 

Our whole life is leaves, our fig-tree is fuU-foliaged, 
and makes a goodly show. Christ comes by and asks 
for one &uit, and we have none, and the sentence goes 
forih, irreTOcable then, because just — ' Let no man eat 
frnit of thee henceforward for ever.' Decay is already 
there ; He hastens the min for this life. Why should 
you remain, cumbering the ground? No, the one 
thing God does not tolerate, and which ought to be cast 
out of the wcarld as fast a« possible, is 'seeming to 
have.' 

Lastly, what is the principle contained in the sen- 
tence which closes the parable, * To him that hath shall 
be given ' P Is it just — is it true 9 
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It is tlie principle at least on ^hich the universe is 
ruled. The tree which has most life assimilates most 
Cjuickly the elements of life ; t^e highest animal gets 
the most enjoyment out of life ; the strongest grows 
more stroDg ; the more delicate of perception the nerve 
is the more refined becomes its perception; and why? 
Because all these have won the power they possess by 
previous activity. They have, therefore to them is 
given more. It is an excellent law ; for by it that 
which is most beautiful is made more beautiful for the 
use and comfort of men — work is expended on the best. 
It is well that the strongest should grow more strong, and 
the more fit to live still more fit, and the more refined 
etill more refined — for so the best tjpes are preserved. 

It ia so also in history. The nation which is highest 
in character, in noble force, in order, in economy, has 
these things becanse of previous work, and to it is 
given more. Others which have proved themselves 
less worthy lose their separate place and are absorbed 
by the higher people. They are taken away and given 
to the great nation. Sentimentalists may cry out that 
that ia unfair, but the wise man knows tiiat the fittest 
to rule ought to be preserved — that to those that have, 
it ought to be given, for by the working of this law the 
human race advances. 

It is so, finally, in spiritual life. To bim that hath 
it is given. Grace is bom from grace; to him 
who has love more love is given; he who is true can 
assimilate more truth ; he who is pure deepens in purity; 
and by the working of this law the world is blessed, for 
the beet is given to those who can nse it beet. 
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Is not that just ; just, because of the infinite good 
Buch a law secures ? Tea ; when we think rightly, we 
desire that the gifts we possess and cannot use as they 
ought to be used, should be transferred to those who 
can. There are some we meet to whom we should like 
to give up all our powers, if we might. 

And is it not true? How many of us have not 
had that happy experience? We have begun with 
difficulty. We cannot as yet use our graces or gifts 
with ease. But we do not despair; upborne by belief 
in a loving Father, eager to grow like our Master 
Christ, we persevere in the spirit of effort and prayer. 
And soon, as we begin to possess the use of our spi- 
ritual powers, we find them grovring we know not how. 
Having, to us has been given. The power of loving 
doubles with every act of love ; subdue one! sin, and our 
moral force to subdue the next is twofold more. Some- 
thing more also than the natural growth is given ; that 
something more is the gift of God. Secure one truth, and 
unexpectedly another breaks upon us a^ if a new st^f 
were bom in heaven. Deepen faith, by rising over 
some trial in the strength of that Spirit who moves in 
ns — our rightful Master whom we love — and, lo ! faith 
opens to us new evidence of the worlds not seen. 
Grain one ray of light upon God's plans, on God's 
character, and it does not increase ray by ray, but 
grows upon us like the dawn passing into morning, 
and morning into sunrise. God does not let us only 
creep to Him by our own unassisted strength ; He lifts 
us forward by new gifts once we have begun to use what 
He has given us, that is, once we are in actual posses- 
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aion of it by work. For this is the simple law of life, 
of infinite meaning to us, if we will receive it — ' To him 
that hath shall be given.' I woald to God we could 
receive and act upon it. It is time for us to awake out 
of sleep, and to remember that we are here to do God's 
wort among men. Take up your boned gifts, find out 
what they are, learn what you can do with them, and 
give them form in action. Possess them truly — you 
only possess them when you are multiplying them, 
when yon make them reproductive. See that yonr 
ponnd gains ten pounds, or five pounds, or one pound ; 
for God does not ask too much : He only asks for some 
use, some reproduction of His gift, but above all for no 
contentment with what you have done. He will have 
no wrapping at any time of your life of your gift in 
a napkin, no saying, ' 'Now I have done enough,' but 
always aspiration, always uncontentment in the heart, 
always that deep desire to have your gift in ceaseless 
employment which drives you to employ it. 

Then will life become divine ; then will Christ give 
new life and power, and give it more abundantly. The 
spirit of God will reduplicate your energy aud confirm 
your strength, and you shall hear, when the waves of 
death roll solemnly in with their noise of many waters 
on your soul, a voice above the waters, sweet and 
strong to hush their sound of fear — the Toice of your 
God, at once just Judge and loving Father— ' Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord. 
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FAITHFULNESS. 



Teese are times when we seeni to lore BJiimals, oar dog, 
OUT horse, with a greater love than that which we give 
to any of our fellow-men. When we have been dis- 
appointed or betrayed by some one to whom we have 
given mnch, we turn with comfort to a lower love, bnt 
one which we are certain cannot feil ns. But the love 
we give then i& always different from that we spend on 
man or woman, because it is wholly freed from anxiety, 
doubt, or insecurity. Once we have gained the whole 
affection of a dog, we never fancy, even in our darkest 
hours, that it will feil us, or that part of it will be given 
to another, or that in the future it will lessen, or mis- 
take us, tJr grow weary. The animal, we would stake 
our life upon it, will be faithful unto death. I doubt if 
we can say that of any human being, and it is this cer- 
tainty of their absolute fidelity which makes our love to 
animals, though it is less than that we bear to men and 
women, a thing distinct. It is this faithfulness which 
we love best in them. 

Now, that which we love most in men and women, in 
our leaders, in wife and husband, friend or lover, brother 
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OT sister, is also faithiiilness. It is, as it is in God, tlie 
ground of all other qualities. It makes them worth a 
thousandfold more than they are in themselves, for it 
secures their permanence and their ireslmese. It makes 
our life with anyone almost divine, for it seems to give ' 
the enduringness of God to human love, and bestows on 
it the beauty and colours of eternity. There is no com- 
fort on this earth, which shakes ever beneath our feet, 
like that we feel when we can say, ' I possess one on 
whose character and heart I can stand as on a rock.' 
There is even a touch of Heaven in affections which are 
guilty, when they are faithful unto death. ' He died 
and never Mtered in truthfulness to love ' ; when we 
can write that on the tomb, even of the sinner, there is 
something more divine ik&re, than in the light, incon- 
stant nature whose life has never shocked society. We 
pity, we reprove, we punish the sin, bat when we k)ok 
at the feithfnlness in the character, apart from the sin, 
we cannot help onr love of it, and our joy in finding it. 

He, then, who finds faithfulness on earth finds a pearl 
of great price for which he might sell all his ^ods, and 
live in poverty content. But how infinitely rare it is ; 
so rare, that it is hard to believe that it exists at all in 
the perfection we demand. There is nothing for which 
we ask so mnch proof, and we do not give it faith till 
we have proved it— after years of trial. 

It is the one thing in which we make least allowance 
for the weakness of hnman nature, for unless it is perfect 
we do not care for it. All its beauty Ues in its being 
without a flaw. If it is stained, even in the slightest ; if 
it changes for a week, a day; if a slight falsehood touches 
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it ; if it is foi^otten, and in a moment of vanitf or heed- 
lessness something is said or done which is xmtme to 
its strong and delicate life, it is faithfulness no longer. 
The one tonch by which it is lowered from its ideal 
changes it to something else. The divinity of it passes 
away, and the thing now is of the earth, earthy. If, 
even in thought it is natme, if it allow base motives to 
be imputed to those we love for conduct which we do 
not understand, if it permit suspicion to intrude, w 
listen to blame imputed without denial, that is not 
faithfulness ; no, but &ithlessnes8 worse even than that 
of speech. For we may pardon the faithless looseness 
of the tongue in excitement, but not the failure of the 
heart. No wonder, then, that we want proof of this 
quality. It is far too great and dear a thing to trust in 
lightly, for the ruin is too terrible almost for flesh and 
blood to bear, if, having truly believed in the faithful- 
ness of anyone, it iaU ua in the end. To believe in the 
fidelity of love, and to abhor oneself afterwards for one's 
belief; to stand on what seemed a rock, and find it 
totter and tumble in the deep — no one vrill lightly ex- 
pose themselves to that, who has once known the over- 
whelming misery of it. No man will believe in the 
faithfulness of another, such as I have spoken of, until 
he has known it at all times, and found it as true in 
joy as in adversity. 

To speak thus may seem to make too great a demand 
on feeble human nature ; it may he so ; I only say, as 
men and women grow older, they do not choose to 
enter lightly into such relations as ask for, or 
promise to give, absolute faithfulness, lest they should 
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expose themselrea to a treachery which may darken 
all their livea. They only aak mach when this 
one quality is in the case, and when they give or re- 
ceiTe it, they mnst give it and have it at its best. 
It must be Mthfolness unto death. For the rest 
of life, they do not make half as large demands as 
younger people. They do not expect much ; they do not 
expect very faithful love or friendship, they do not ex- 
pect their leaders in politics or religion to be always 
true to the highest, they do not expect perfection in 
character, or unfailing justice or kindness in life, or 
perfect sympathy in sorrow, or unforgetfolness in 
absence, they do not expect entire nobility in act or 
speech, or unshaken ooura^ in trial, or unstained faith- 
fulness to good in life. They do not expect these things; 
they know their own weakness, and they do not think 
that others are not weak ; they tnow how easily they 
are overtaken in a fault, and they make allowances for 
others — they live and let live ; but if faithfvlTtegs is 
asked of them, or belief in the faithfulness of another, 
they do make there the demand that it should be abso- 
lute, unstained, perfect — for the fiiilure of it ruins life 
and turns it into a desert. It is a chance, I said, no 
one should lightly run. And yet it ia better to run it, 
and take its possible misery, than to be so guarded and 
suspicions aa not to be able to believe in faithful love. 
It is better to love, believe, and be deceived, than to dis- 
trust all, than to give half love, than to be afraid to risk 
one's happiness on the faith of another. For unless we 
have the heart to do these things, we are ourselves in- 
capable of faithfulness. 
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As to faithfulness itself, it is natural to some cluu 
racters. They are bom to believe and tmst. They cannot 
get on withoot living for some one or other, and where 
they give themselves, they do it entirely. It is their very 
life, and they are blind and deaf to everything which 
conld lessen or hurt their faith. They * bear and forbear 
and never tire ; ' it makes no change in them that others 
change ; they are faithful even to an&ithfalness, even 
to neglect, desertion, cmelty, and death. And often 
they win their canse and redeem the other whom they 
love. Years pass by, years of bitter weeping, years when 
the wild longing of the heart is felt like the physical 
pain of banger, when the health is consumed as with 
disease ; but years in which hope never veils her crest, 
and faith in the iiitpre never quite decays, and piteons 
love never ceases to offer its daily eacrifice to indifference 
or to guilt — till at last the strife is won ; the sinner 
repents, the faithful heart finds its crovm of life, the 
long desire drinks deep of the blessedness whicb comes 
of doing the work of redemption. It is beautiful, noble 
as few things are in life, but it does not often succeed. 
Many try it and fail hopelessly, but want of success 
does not make it less beautiful — makes it even nobler in 
its way. 

StUl, it would not do if all the world were thus 
faitliful. There is a certain want of impetuosity, of 
indignation against evil, of activity, passion, and thought 
in such characters, without which the world could not 
get on, and half of human life would be suffering without 
effort, and dull withoot impulse. Faithfulness itself 
would become unattractive if all its best music were set 
iu a minor key. 
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Moreover, it has this danger, that it leads such men 
and women to condone sin. A faithfal person of this 
kind, when the faithfulness is given to God who is 
good, and changes not in goodness, is the most teach- 
ing and ennobling thing on which we can look; bat 
when the fidelity inclndes, as it sometimes does, fidelity 
to the sin of the other, or when, by long endurance of 
wrong, it seema to allow of wrong-doing as being no 
matter, or when it bears that which injures the whole 
moral sense of society, and so lessens the horror of 
gnilt — it is carried too far. It becomes wrong, and 
the cause of wrong, and it is itself not true fidelity. 
Taithfulness is sometimes stem reproof; indignation 
which lays on the lash unsparingly, even though we 
know that hate will follow on our words. No one is 
truly fiiithful to another who is not more faithful to 
right, and justice, and purity — mora faithful, that is, to 
God, than to that which they call love. 

There are others who are not naturally faithful, but 
in whom there is the possibility, sometimes tho cer- 
tainty, of faithfulness in after life. These are the charac- 
ters who enjoy intensely, to whom everything bright is 
pleasure. They exhaust things quickly, and naturally 
need more food ; they drain all the honey from the nec- 
tary of the flower, and they would end by hating all 
flowers if they were forced to be faithful to that which 
they have drained. They must find another flower, 
and they find it lightly and leave it too, as lightly — 
with a touch of regret, but unmoved to return by a 
thousand prayers ; nay, the prayers that passionately 
beg return only make them despise or even hate 
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the person who prays. Nor are they content with 
{aithfnbiess to one things or person at a time. 
They wsjit variety ; to fill their life with many objects, 
to take many characters into themselres, to choose one 
for a sunny day, another for a gloomy one, to fit things 
and persons to their impulses, so that their impulses 
may have each their due fulfilment; faithful for the time 
to each, and in that faithfulness content, but on the 
whole only faithfvd to their youth. Nothing makes 
them more angry than any unfaithfulness to them, for 
they claim that Tchile they take their life irom fifty 
things, each of the fifty should be wholly true to them 
alone. They love many, but would be loved alone. 
They allow no jealousy of them, but are themselves 
passionately jealous. 

It seems a poor character, but it is not necessarily 
80. It is in many simply the life and vigour of their 
youth, the capacity and complexity of their character, 
the wish for freedom from grave ties, and the resolution 
to be without them, which produce in their youth this 
fluttering life. They do not really ask or desire any 
deep feeling, nor do they give it. They are as yet only 
playing with life, and faithfulness, in its truest sense, 
is as yet unknown, for the centre of their being has 
never yet been moved. Their chance of becoming a 
noble character lies in the fact, if fact it be, of their 
being true to their ovra nature. Then their love and 
friendship and reverence are true, so far as they go j 
their enjoyment is true and natural, their light jealousy 
is true, their very fickleness is true. They regret it, 
but assert it ; and some of the pleasantest associations 
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in life are made with such persons when one can meet 
them on their own ground and not att«mpt to isolate 
them to oneself. One does not aak for faithfulness 
then. 

But if this were to go on for the whole of life, if it were 
brought into older years, it would be disgraoeM. And 
if there has been this truthfulness of nature it does not 
go on. I do not know whether these characters — being 
many-sided, complex, capable of so much pleasure and 
so much education, and through these Tcry qualities, 
having gained so much experience — do not make the 
most faithfid persons in the world, when their youth is 
tempered by trial. They have gone through so many 
light friendships, they have touched so many hearts, 
tried so much, that they do not easily choose a com- 
panion, nor give themselves easily away. There are few 
men to whom such persons trust themselves, still fewer 
women. Butwhentheydosofully,theyarefeithful, Their 
tmth of nature, which once showed itself in wandering, 
now having realized itself in graver life, shows itself in 
holding fest to a few. They have had honey enough from 
many flowers ; now they love the flower they choose, 
not for the honey it gives, bnt for itself, for root and 
stem, and branch and leaf, and odour and colour ; or, 
to pass from metaphor, it is the whole character and 
personality which now attracts and fixes them; and 
since their affection has always been true, though often 
light, it is, once it is given fully, so deep a thing as to 
render change impossible — except change to hatred. 

Their life in youth has sought and enjoyed the sur- 
face qualities of others. It has been a life in which busy 
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and wilful fancy has made its delight from tlie shade and 
sunshine and their interchange, in many characters; 
their life in manhood and womanhood allows fancy to 
do her pretty work, for it adds charms to life with 
others; bnt it has taken into itself now the deeper 
work of that imagination which sees into the character 
of those it loves and bnilds it np into an ideal. Yet 
while they conceire the ideal character of those they 
lore, they also know its actual state in the present, and 
knowing that, so give themselves to fidelity that they - 
never cease to labour in watchfulness, sympathy, and 
tenderness, in submission, justice, and purity of pur- 
pose, that the real character in the present may become 
the ideal character in the future. This is the true as- 
pect and scope of married life ; this is what each should 
do for the other ; this it is to be faith&l unto death. 

But such chaxacters demand truth in return for tho 
truth they give. Being true themselves, the one thing 
tbey cannot bear is untruthfiilness ; and unlike the 
natorally faith^l character, which continues fiiithfiil 
through all, when they plainly discover that treachery 
w deceit has been practised, or love simulated, they 
turn away for ever in scornful indignation. Not for a 
moment do they delay. The thing is over and done, 
and they bury it as vile. They may give pardon, for 
why should they not pardon so poor a nature. It costs 
nothing to forgive that which one despises ; but they 
never pardon by restoring one grain of the affection 
which was lost. They are &ithful unto death in their 
scorn, as tbey would have been in their love. 

There are others, who are by nature or evil habit 
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QnfaithfLil in all except in unfaithfalness. One of their 
masks is the imitation of faithfulness. They hare 
enough character to know how to feign depth of charac- 
ter, for they know ihai has its charms for men and 
women. They have enough self-knowledge to realize 
their unfaithfulness, and their clear sight of it enables 
them to appear more faithful often than the faithful. 
They hide it often by wearing a mask of reticence, so 
that they seem hard to win ; often by wearing a mask 
of frankness, so that when they seem to have given their 
faith, we feel it impossible to distrust persons so open- 
hearted. But in two things they are liable to betray 
themselves. First, in the way in which they talk of 
their fidelity of nature, not only to those they know 
well, but also to all the world, to casual acquaintances, 
to persons tbey meet for the first time, so that we are 
surprised to hear phrases which belong to friendship 
given to the first new-comer, as if they had no special 
meaning. 

And secondly by their vanity. Vanity is at the 
root of unfaithful characters. As long as that is 
ministered to they are pleased, and being pleased they 
seem faithful ; nay, their whole nature so expands under 
an affection which flatters their vanity, that it actually 
does become true and apparently noble for a time. 
They can then make self-sacrifices, they can speak well 
and truly as long as their sacrifice and truth are praised 
and appreciated ; but let the incense fail, and their 
faithfulness fails with it. Then, again, their vanity 
makes them greedy of praise and kindness from hew 
acquaintances — they cannot bear that any one should 
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n^lect them, or be apart Irom their influence, and, 
rather than fail to win all they can, they wiD quietly 
drop aside from old ties that claim too mach time, or 
let old friendships drop to a lower level of afi'ection, and 
begin to knit new ones in a day. Xiet bnt a chance 
arise of gaining a new admiration, of bringing a new 
sonl into their circle, and they seize it, even though 
others must be sacrificed. The novelty makes the 
charm, and since the old kindness has been enjoyed, it 
must give way. Often, in the midst of one friendship 
they begin to lay the foundations for another ; and 
oftener still, for the purpose of winning the new, they 
nse up the old friendship, relating its past joy and sor- 
row and variety in frank confidences for the purpose 
of interesting their hearers. But it is a vanity which 
overreaches itself. Its gaiTulousness is its betrayal, 
and one soon finds that vanity of this kind means rooted 
unfaithfulness of character. The whole character is a 
lie — a very pestilence in society when it happens at 
the same time to have outward grace enough to charm, 
or cleverness enough to act its part of fidehty well. 
It is right, if one can, to find them out, and proclaim 
them as they are, for they do incalculable mischief. 
They cannot be true, they cannot understand faithful- 
ness, for they have acted it bo long that they take the 
acting for the reality ; and theirs is the worst punish- 
ment of not being conscious at last that they are 
liars, for the Ue seems to them the truth. They will 
be unfaithful unto death, and God will give to them the 
crown of death. 

So it goes in life. In the history of the heart with 
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God it is not very difierent. I niight apply, word for 
■word, all I have Trritten on the three types of character 
IB this matter of &ithfiilnesB, to the life of men with 
God. 

There are those who are naturally &.ithfiil to Him. 
They are bom spiritually-minded, and when they hear 
of God and His lore to them, they believe in Him at 
once and never let Him go. Trials fall on them, life is 
dark as midnight; they pray and no answer comes; 
God smites them seemingly without reason, they suffer 
as the guilty suffer — yet they never doubt, are never 
angry. There are few things more beautiful, few uLOre 
impressive than to see one of these Ikithful snfferers 
regoice in love to God, in the midst of paios that to the 
unfaithful would seem to prove God's anger or God's 
hatred. There is no teaching, no lesson deeper and 
truer than this. But they would not give, in such 
foitiifLil lives, all the teaching the world wants, and 
this kind of faithfulness is not the only kind that is 
needed. They are naturally more passive than active, 
and their fidelity does not work hard. They have little 
sympathy with doubt they have never felt, with the 
darkness of soul and bitter cries that suffering produces 
in others. Their lives teach the careless who are 
happy ; they do not teach the miserable who cannot 
find God, or the pain-stricken who are indignant with 
Him. Nor can they themselves in their easy, nndis- 
turbed lives — for many of them do not know suffering 
— reach ever that active, impulsive, passionate Chris- 
tian life and love which makes the missionary, the 
teacher of the lost, the martyr who faces a thousand 
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dangers to save a single souL God ^res them the 
crown of life, for tliey are faithfal unto death — bnt it is 
well that all C^iristian faithfulness is not the same as 
theirs. 

There are others who, like the second t3rpe of faith- 
fulness of character I have sketched, grow into fidelity 
to God, They have little care tor God at first ; religion 
is one of the things they take up at times on impulse 
and enjoy. It is one distraction the more, but as long 
as it is theirs, it is real with all the reality of which 
their nature is capable during youth. As before, it 
would be disgraceful were this light religious life to be 
carried into manhood or womanhood. But it is not. 
Their character makes then their religious life a series 
of troubles, and in working through these, they grow 
slowly into a higher faithfulness. An impulse comes 
to them from passion, and at first they link their reli- 
gion to their passion. But often their passion leads 
them wrong, their conscience is violated ; they can no 
longer bind up their faith in God with their human 
love, and they are conscious that their power of believ- 
ing and loving God is gone. It is a bitter trial, and 
they have not strength at first to give up the joy of 
life for the sake of the sterner life they must lead if 
they are to hope for future joy in God. 

Or, being impulsive and quickly interested, they 
throw themselves into all the questions of the day, 
and with that the old religious life, such as it was, 
is drowned. Doubt descends upon them, the beliefs 
once dear cease to have meaning. They would like 
to keejf them, but being tme of heart, tiiey cannot 
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pretend to a &ith they do not possess. It is a bitter 
trial. 

Bat through both these trials and through many 
different ones, eren in the midst of their most impul- 
sive, passionate, seeking hours, the desire to be faithful 
to God never quite fiiils, the ideal of being faithful 
unto death to Him never ceases to seem the most beau- 
tiful thing. It is felt sometimes in looking back, in 
regret for the pleasant faith of childhood ; sometimes 
through desire of peace in the midst of the hours of 
weariness when they have been shattered by the storms 
of the fa-esent ; sometimes in S vague hope and longing 
that at some future time, when wilder feeling shall have 
worn itself ont, they will be delivered from their drift- 
ing, passionate, unbelieving self at last, and find God 
and love Him so well that to be faithful to Him unto 
death will be easy joy. 

When this desire is true, when it is not crushed, the 
time does come ; and when it does, their fidelity ia great 
and deep. They have slowly conquered the faithlessness 
that is bom of wrongful passion, of distressful doubt, of 
a hundred other trials into which their temperament has 
hurried them. Knowing, then, the realms of unfaith- 
fulness, having tried and found them fruitless, they 
cannot enter them again. Having passed through many 
battlefields they are veteran warriors now, and fit to bear 
the cross, and to do Christ's work in the rush and stir 
of the world. They keep the faith now against a host, 
and to die for it is easy. Having won it through com- 
plex trials, and being themselves made many-sided 
tiirongh a manifold life ; having tested a thousand forms 
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of donbt, of passions; of suffering, they can be of use to 
manj different men and women; they can bring the 
right strength and the right answer to many vaiying 
cases. They do great and strong work, and they do it 
all the better because of that natural impulsiveness in 
them which is now changed into steady enthusiasm. 
And in themselves, though that old nature often reasserts 
itself and troubles them, they know its ways and they 
are able to overcome it quickly. And every conquest 
gives them greater power, till their faithfulness becomes 
rock-rooted, and in death as in life they are at one with 
Christian power. Their crown of life is hardly won, hut 
it is won at last. 

I might in the same way apply word for word what 
I have written about the third type of character in this 
matter of ^thfulness, to the life of those who pretend 
to faithfulness to Giod, and are liars to Him and their 
own souls ; but I pass on to another aspect of the subject. 

In days when this text was written it had no meta- 
phorical meaning. It was indeed faithfulness to death 
which was often asked of the disciple of Christ. The 
persecutions had begun, and no one became a Chris- 
tian without the chance of a hunted life and a torturing 
death. 

Faithful to what P to a selfish aim, to a poUtical 
cry, to a cause which offered them material rewards ? 
No, faithful unto death to goodness, to truth, to purity 
of life, to an ideal life, invisible, beyond the world ; to 
Christ and to such passionate personal love of Him 
that it was easier to die in agony than to betray His 
name ; faithful to that spirit of His that loved men even 
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unto death, which forgave enemies, 'whose work was at 
all risks to overthrow evil and to die that wrong might 
die ; faithfiil unto death in the canse of Man which 
Christ made the cause of God. 

And for this, what support P All they had is con- 
tained in that conception of a mighty spiritual kingdom, 
of which the head was God in Christ, the Father in the 
elder Brother, of which all who loved Him were the 
hody, whether dead or living, for time and earth did 
not disturh their unbroken communion one vrith an- 
other. They were citizens of an eternal kingdom 
whose beginnings were before creation, whose end was 
nowhere ; members of a household all whose children 
were great in soul. They on earth, beaten, driven, 
tortured, were not left alone ; they were the care 
of angels, they were watched by all the noble dead 
vrith unfaltering interest, attended by the prayers 
of all the faithful upon earth, linked to heaven and 
earth alike by undying ties. They ran their race in the 
arena of the universe, not uncared for, since every 
Christian heart was praying for them ; not without the 
sense of higher sympathy, not even without the sense 
of glory, for out of sight, but in most real existence, a 
cloud of vritnesses encompassed them. Solemn, beauti- 
ful faces, solemn with the calm of eternal rest, beauti- 
ful vrith the light of holy triumph, watched them from 
row after row of a mighty amphitheatre with inspiring 
eyes, and among them One, the leader and perfecter of 
faith, a form like unto a Son of Man, who Himself 
had done and suffered for the truth — whose power and 
life was theirs by prayer, and who spoke ever in theu" 
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eara, ' be thou faitliful unto death, and I will give to 
thee a crown of life.' 

And for this, what reward? An inheritance in- 
corruptible and undefiled, a crown of life ; not the 
material rewards so coarsely promised, not a life of 
earthly happiness, but the Life which is in God and of 
God ; immortal union with Justice, Purity, and Truth ; 
the transformation of all selBshness into love, so full. 
BO great, so undying, that never for one moment, 
through all eternity, they would think of themselves 
again. 

This was the meaning of the text to the early Chris- 
tians ; it should be its meaning to us. We ask our- 
selves if these things can be true ; are we so thought 
of, so cared for by God, members of so great a com- 
mnnion P Are we counted so capable of faithfulness of 
heart that God believes we shall despise the rewards of 
the world in comparison with the spirit of Christ offered 
to us and the life in it as reward P Is it possible that 
God believes in us so much as to expect of ns faith- 
fulness unto death to truth, to love, and to the cause 
of man ; is it possible that He believes ue able to be so 
noble ? Have we truly a Father whose care is our per- 
fection, a Saviour who is watching ns daily that we may 
be freed from sin, and can we, so weak, so much the 
creatures of impulse, so vain, so wavering, so incom- 
plete, be faithful to these realities, and faithful unto 
death ? It is an inspiring thought that God can be- 
lieve in us so much. And indeed we know, and it is His 
voice in us that makes us know, that we could be faithful 
to them if we trusted them ; that if we could give 
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them our deepest faith, they ■would so inspire life, 
so kindle love, that we could be faithful to them 
unto death. But so high and great are they, so intense 
would be the blessedness of believing them, that we 
cannot lightly say, I believe them, for to do so would 
change the very foundations of life, and make death 
delight. Nevertheless we shall be able, if we try ; 
only we must not hurry life. The faith which can grasp 
these things as realities must be won by slow degrees ; 
it is the creation of a life, the last result of many failures, 
trials, conquests over self. What is asked of us is all the 
faithfulness we can give at the time, and that may often 
be, only not to despair, only to take up the effort again 
when we have miserably broken down. For God knows 
we are sorely tried in life, that the battle goes hard 
with na often, that we can often only just keep from 
going over the precipice. "We are not called on to face 
the lions for our faith. But there are things in life 
which are death, nay, worse than death itself; there 
are pains as deep as those the martyrs bore which we 
have to bear in silence, with no encouragement but the 
voice of God within, and that voice we do not always hear. 
There are wild contests we have sometimes to wage 
alone, night after night, day after day, when it seems 
that the inner conflict must become known to all around 
na, so vivid is our consciousness thereof; and yet we 
know that there is no help in man for ns, that we must 
conquer {if we conquer} in a aolitude of h^art which 
makes life aa ghaatly as a cruel dream. Then it is 
something to recall this text, and let the noble words 
sound in oar ears their cry to courage and their pro- 
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miBe, 'Be thon faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life ; * and even if we cannot yet trust 
the promiBe, all that ib tme and great in as answers 
to the stem, the high demand of the first words, ' Be 
faithful unto death ; ' yes, faithful, even if there be no 
crown. 

For there are times when we do understand what 
that means, fiiithful unto death to God. 

When all our old feith has broken up like a ship- 
wrecked bark beneath our feet, and we are left alone in 
a wild waste of waters — then, to hold fast to moral 
right, not to let the soul despair, to look into the dark 
years before us and still to hope to win light — that ifi to 
be faithful to God in the face of death. 

When a love to which we had given all our life, 
which made the centre of every thought and the soul 
of every feeling, in which our very consciousness of being 
was held, is vilely betrayed, and we are left a body with- 
out a soul; withnonght before us but the cruel unfoi^et- 
fulness which consumes the brain, and the hopelessness 
of recovery which freezes the springs of life — then, not to 
die, but still to do our duty to others, to still trust in 
human nature, to still say that God is good— that is to 
be faithful unto God in the very bitterness of death. 

When some great human cause for truth or liberty, 
in every effort of which we had entwined our life, is 
crushed by brutal force, and the high hearts which fol- 
lowed it slain, tortured, and imprisoned ; and we have 
to begin the dreary work again, almost alone, as umnja 
noble heart in Italy has had to do — then, as the great 
Italian did — Mazzini, whom the world will leam to 
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honoar yet — not to give way to faithlessness, to still 
believe that GJod rules the vrorld, to tmst the future of 
Sright and Liberty, to live amid Morta,lity in Immor- 
tality, to put aside the fear of ridicule, not to listen 
to the whisper of despair — that is to be faithful unto 
death to Glod. 

When upborne by youth and hope, we have vrorked to- 
wards an ideal aim, striving to perfect some noble labour ; 
and having met poverty and passion on our way, have 
conquered both for the sake of the high end, but have 
drained in the battle all our vital power, and find — now 
that the realization of our dream is in our hands — that 
we cannot put it into form ; but must die or linger in 
long disease, and never sea our work — then, to endure 
vrith patience, to refer our life in faith to the future, 
to say that God is right — that surely is to be faithful 
unto death to Him. 

These sharpest trials may not be ours, though few 
there are who do not touch one or another ; but, even 
without them there are difficulties enough in ordinai^y 
life to try our fidelity to God, to call on the force in our 
character. When we have to go on day by day, contend- 
ing with a passionate or a sluggish nature — limiting the 
one, enkindling the other— meeting small temptations 
every hour, so that watchfulness must never be relaxed; 
when no sooner is one wrong-doing laid in the grave 
than another rises up, so that the sword of life is never 
in the scabbard; when we know that this will go on 
for years till death comes — then, not to give way to 
angry weariness, not to brood over the battle, but to 
take it frankly as it comes, as part of the day's work ; 
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to make of high endeavoor an inward light 'which 
makes the path before us always bright ; ' to conquer the 
chill of cnstom and the weight of commonplace, and be 
inspired always by an inward thought; to pour into 
life such lore of God and man that all things will grow 
beautiful and worthy to be done ; and to look forward, 
persevering to the last — - 

' Fcom well W bettar, dnilj Balf-BnrpBBt,' 

this is to be faithful unto death, and for these things 
there is the crown of life. Gtreat are the powers of man 
in the power of God, but there is one greater than all. 
It is a Mthful heart. 
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[April 1^ 1872.] 

THE SECRETS OF LIFE 

Then I beheld all the wnrk of Ood, that a man cannot find out the 
work that is done under the aim; because, though a man labooi to 
seek it out, yet he shall not find it ; jea, further, thougih a wise man 
think to know it, yet ahall he not be able to find it — Ecclee. viii. 17. 

One of tlie most curious things to think of in the world 
is the inconceivable number of secrets which lie around 
us in Nature, in Humanity, in the lives and characters 
of those whom we know or those we love. It is even 
more curious to think how much of the interest of 
human life, of its work, its thoughts, of its affections, 
dwells in the fact of these secrets ; how dull would 
be the game of science, politics, or philosophy, the 
realms of art, society, friendship, or love, if in each 
we did not clash with the unknown, and find our- 
selves enthralled by the charm and irritation of a 
secret. The sting of onr ignorance is the spur of life, 
and the consciousness of a secret to discover is the 
flavour of happiness, though the flavour is sometimes 
too bitter. I am not sure, indeed, whether our hearts 
would not sink in a despair, for the first time complete 
and overwhelming, if it were told us, and we believed 
the dreadful tidings, that at any time in the future we 
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should have found out all secret things — that there 
shotild be no ignorance, no pa^frion of discovery, and no 
curiosity. It is the blessing of believing in an infinite 
God that it secures for ever the effort of the soul, the 
aspiration of the heart, the activity of the intellect. 
At no time shall we know, feel, or attain spiritual per* 
faction. 

There are two great secrets which beset us here, the 
secret of Nature and the secret of Humanity; or they 
may be one secret with a twofold face : for we never can 
quite tell whether Nature is incomprehensible in itself, 
or whether it is our own secret which we transfer to her. 
However that may he, in Nature we meet a secret to 
which we know we have no key. The feeling of that 
secret has been universal in Man, It lies at the root 
of half of the religion and mythology of the world. It 
runs through half its art, its painting, its fantastic 
creations, its deeper poetry, its music. I might illus- 
trate it from the past, from Hindoo poetry, from the 
whole of Greek art, from the Norse mythol(^;y and 
poems ; but in England alone it forms the ground tone 
of more than half of our modern art. What else than 
strive to find out that secret did Turner do for the 
greater part of Ms life, becoming more passionate in its 
pursuit and more varied in his efforts to express it as 
liffe drew nearer to its close? What else did that 
poet who came nearest to Turner do? It formed 
the ground tone of nearly all Shelley's poetry. In a 
soberer way, because he thought more though felt 
less than Shelley, and brought into comparison with it 
the mystery of Humanity, it underlies the works of 
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Wordsworth. Wherever we rect^nize that search and 
the expression of its desire in an artist's work, in draw- 
ing, poem, or music, we call the work poetical. It is 
the nameless secret which speaks through him. Wher- 
ever, at any time, there is a great genius, there it looks 
at U8 irora fresco or statue, or verse or music. Some- 
times it comes before imagination as a personality. 
Those who know the lagoons of Venice by night, and 
have stayed their gondola far out upon them, away from 
the city, have heard in the silence a low whisper come 
out of the waters, and half expected a hand to rise 
from them and dra^ the boat into their depths ; I say 
depths, for though that sea is shallow, it could not but 
be deep f^en to the imagination. It was the secret of 
lonely Nature which created that impression, which 
creates all impressions which resemble it. 

And it is the solution of that secret which we seek 
through life, which all art has sought incessantly. We 
seek it with a passionate curiosity, and it never ceases 
to awake that passion. But we get no reply, except a 
reply half of pity, half of mockery. There is no face so 
fun of the wild satire of secrecy as the face of Nature, 
but there is none which so undyingly kindles desire, 
which so insists on our pursuit of her secret. It is one 
suggestion of our immortality that no disappointment 
ever really chills that desire, no age or weariness ever com- 
pletely kills it. We may weary of it for a time, but any 
new excitement reacts upon it, and stirs us into new effort 
to discover it. Once feel it deeply, and it is an absurdity 
too great for reason to bury so keen a passion in the 
nothingness of the Atheist, to imagine that it can ever 
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die with ob. We hold it unabated till death tonchea 
Tie ; we enter the other world nnaatiafied and burning 
for satisfaction. I do not say all will be there revealed. 
Heaven forbid ; but I do think that in new conditions 
we ehall eee deeper and get a fresh start for new 
enjoyment of this search ; and again another change 
of conditions and another start from higher ground, 
and so on for ever, still enjoying, still pursuing. 

Still more profound, still more mocking, though 
never so delightful, is the secret of Humanity. There 
is a tragedy in it which is not in the secret of 
Nature, and which makes our interest in it more 
passionate, more dreadful, more bitter, more absorbing. 
It clings to one's heart and looks into one's eyes, and in 
its eyes there is often horror, often such sadness as 
seems to break the heart, often such a vision of future 
joy as seems to make us into prophets, such a vision, 
too, of faithful effort and noble martyrdom as seems to 
make us into heroes. Would we, if we could, surrender 
this for the absolute knowledge of the secret? Better 
the sadness and the horror than the dull satiety of 
having no longer anything to know ; better the pro - 
phet's hope and the heroic struggle than the death of 
aspiration and the death of activity. For with perfect 
knowledge would cease, not only these things, but all 
power of creation, all passion, all the arts, all philosophy, 
all movement of races and of society,all growth — all that 
makes up the tragedy and comedy of man. Pursuit would 
close in contentment, and contentment in an imperfect 
being is stagnation. But the existence of the secret 
precludes such doll repose. It kindles an insatiable 
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and noble cariosity, and wherever its pursuit is hottest, 
there is Man most noble. When its excitement lessens, 
or nearly dies, then we get what we call the dark ages, 
and man is base. Bat that never can last long ; the 
secret of Hamanity springs np again to lare as after it, 
and the mark of all the times when Man has awakened 
into a new resurrection — of Greece in the time of 
Pericles, of Europe in the twelfth century, of Europe 
when the New Learning dawned, of Europe when, 
nearly a century ago, freedom leaped to light, of our own 
time — has been this, and this more than all things else, 
deep and wonderful interest in mankind, pursuit of the 
secret of Humanity. 

In such times society is &11 of interest, and such a 
time is the present. Not only is the great whole of Man 
and its enigma worth our study, bat half the men and 
women one meets are problems worth the solving, so that 
life with others has a ceaseless irritation, but also a 
ceaseless charm. Their personal secret awakes our 
desire to penetrate it, and delights us with the difficulty 
and the interest of its pursuit. But in such a society 
the desire and delight we feel in personal problems 
kindles a farther interest ; we look on from them to 
a greater problem which they suggest — the problem 
and the secret of the whole of Humanity. What 
we are, what they are, &des away in the qnestion 
—what is Man ? Whence was his birth, to what is the 
great drama of his history tending, what means this 
clashing in him of evil and of good, of life and death 9 
Is his long career a dream to end in a deeper sleep, or 
the sternest of realities; is it ordered and directed to an 
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end by a liTrng and good Will, or does nothing lie behind 
it bnt fate, or chance, or what yon will P 

Whatever the answer be, there is no denying the 
emotions this secret creates — anger, pleasure, curiosity, 
aspiration, hatred. There is a picture of Leonardo's in 
the Louvre which expresses it all- Painted by the very 
incarnation of the spirit of the Kenaissance, it embodies 
its greatest longing — the desire to find out the secret of 
JIan. Called John Baptist in the Wilderness, it is 
in reality the secret of Hamtmity beckoning with a smile 
half of mockery and half of some dim pity, but wholly 
wild and unearthly, as if it never could be understood by 
Man ; beckoning all human souls to follow it and find its 
meaning if they can. And it knows its fascination, 
there is that much of power on the face, that it is 
conscious that none can escape the witchery of its 
beckoning hand and smile. You may detect the same 
smile sometimes, with more humanity in it, with less of 
power, in the faces of those you know ; it always allures, 
it always irritates, it always says — find my secret if yon 
can, bnt you never shall know that you have found it, 

Now what possible use can there be in it ? How can 
we retain its charm and get its good, and purify ourselves 
from the fear and anger, and sloth and despair we know 
it creates in many ? These are two questions we may 
reply to. 

Its use may lie in this — in the education which 
the excitement it creates gives to all our nature, in the 
way it awakens all our passions, all our intellect, all our 
spirit, and leads them through a tempest in which they 
are purified &om their evil ; in which, their excess being 
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exhausted — calm, and the tempered balance of them 
becomes possible. For it is the secret of Humanit; 
■which makes the tragedy of life, and its use is the use 
of tragedy. Tou will see what I mean if I give you the 
idea of Greek tragedy. Its end was, men said, by the 
operation of pity and fear in the hearers to purify these 
and similar passions. Emotions were excited which, by 
their nature and intensity, drew the soul out of its 
indifference and set it afloat on, nay made it a part of, 
an ocean of conflicting passions, which as the tra^dy 
went on, were purified and exalted, liberated ly expres- 
sion from their excess, and at last brought, in actor 
and spectator, through sympathy with sufl'ering nobly 
borne and the conquest of evil by manliness, into calm- 
ness and self-control. Liberated from the excess of 
feeling, they were left tranquil at the last. 

This was the conception of Greek tragedy ; it is more 
or less true of the tragedy of Humanity. The whole 
race has its secret, the solution of which is hidden, the 
existence of which makes its tragedy. It is flung into 
a multitude of scenes, thoughts, emotions, wishes, fears, 
hopes, struggles, in which men clash with men and with 
Nature — and iu the development of all these, not in their 
suppression : in their mutual action and reaction, not in 
their slumber and indifference — the passions, the intel- 
lect, the conscience, the spirit of men are wrought to 
their highest pitch, and in that dramatic strife the 
powers of Man are made known to himself. In this lies 
his education. The excess of his passions is felt and 
rejected, the errors of his conscience and intellect 
discovered and exhausted. What is noble and right 
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alone is left, and the soul of Man settles into har- 
monious equilibrium, purifiecl by the tumult ancl edu- 
cated by the tempest. This will be the &.te of the whole 
Soce hereafter — this is the fate of each one of ub. The 
secret of Hvunanity has made our tragedy, and this is 
the nse and explanation, as it seems to me, of our 



But of course we must go further. This view supposes 
One who is the author of this Tragedy (I ose the word as 
■the Greeks used it) who develops it to an end of peace, 
who leads the (Edipus of Man at last into repose, and 
changes the Furies into the beneficent goddesses. To 
this also the conoeption of Greek tragedy, which is in 
fact their conception of life, may help us. In the greater 
tr^edians there emerges at the end eternal Justice, 
solemn and temperate, to bring the storm to a close in 
harmony. The nnshaken moderation of the gods in 
their action on human afiairs and the steady control of 
them towards a moral end, is at the root of the work of 
^chylus and Sophocles; and the impression this 
moral and religious drama, which recognized the tumult 
and the sufferings of life, and yet a mighty Justice that 
brought out of them profound calm, must have been as 
solemn and inspiring as it was wise and haman. 

It placed Grod, not Fate, at the helm of human life, 
and it taught that Man must bow to God ; it did not go 
beyond that it knew, it said nothing about the future, but 
it left the solution of the secret with quiet dignity in the 
hands of eternal Law. It did not throw itself with our 
modem petulance into Atheism, and seek in its assertion 
of Nothing a way out of the difficulty ; it was far too 
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dignified for I3iat. It reposed sadl; and gravely upon ita 
iaith in a miglitj God who sees all and rules all, and it 
was contented to wait for tlie answer to the secret, and 
in that waiting belief fonnd a very noble thoogh an 
incomplete reply. 

I have dwelt on this Greek view of the question 
.because it is well sometimes to see what God had taught 
me a apart from our revelation, and find in that other 
teaching light thrown upon our own. For everyone will 
see that this is not a contradiction of the Christian idea, 
but a less complete idea only ; that the same thought 
exists in Christiamty, only that it is carried further by 
the addition of a purer idea of God, and a tenderer one — 
and by the revelation of a future on which the Greeks 
would say nothing, though they hoped much. ' 

And it is this idea in its development which answers 
my second question, ' How we, in the tumult and 
tragedy of the secret in which we live, shall so bear 
ourselves as to retain the charm of aspiration and of 
battle, and get the good of high- wrought feeling, avoid- 
ing that despair and fear, and that madness of passion 
in which it seems to end with many.' 

The way is, to do as the religious Greek did who 
threw himself on the eternal justice of God— to throw 
ourselves in faith on the eternal Love of a Father. To 
do that is to know that there must be a divine and good 
end to all ; to know that all which we see, however dark 
it be, is education; to know the victory of goodness, 
justice, and truth, and knowing it to throw ourselves on 
that side, and to feel that in doing so we are chiming in 
with God, and yielding our lives and will into His hands. 
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There is ao doubt, if we can do that, that our pursuit 
of the secret of life, and the tragedy in which we live, 
will ennoble as. For so onr minds will be eteadily set 
towards right, and will company with the noble things 
of justice, temperance, love, and truth, so that though 
we are involTed in tempest afler tempest of feeling and 
thonght, we shall finally get the good of these teinpests 
in the education which they give to our whole nature ; 
and thongh we have to pass through evil, get the good 
of the passage in the moral strength we win in the 
conqnest of evil, till at last, ptuged through suffering 
and battle, we arrive at the peace which passeth all 
understanding in union with the will of God. 

To look at Christ's life in this light, and from the 
distinctly human point of view, is a wonderful lesson to 
na, and a revelation of the real meaning of human life. 
Through a tempest of trial and emotion, through a 
tragedy of duty, through a life shadowed by the sin 
of others, bnt holding fast to right (a situation in 
which the Greek again and again pat the heroes of 
tragedy), through suffering which only ceased with death, 
but which never overcame His will nor weakened His 
faith. He passed into victory. It is a story which every 
nation has its version of, but never so grand a one as 
this ; and its deep importance to us lies in this, and the 
greatest proof of its reality, that it is not an isolated 
nor nniqne story, but the sublimeat and most perfect 
representation of the old human tale told of their 
greatest men by Hindoo and Oriental, by Jew and 
Mahometan, Greek and Boman, Tenton and Celt, by 
the Indians of America and the dwellers in the sea^. 
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Only in the following of that life, in likenees to its 
spirit, do men, whether they know of it or not, find any 
answer to the problem of Humanity, or take the mockery 
out of the face which beckons us onward to the search, 
and will not let us escape that which becomes, as we 
take it, either our doom or our duty. 

Passing on &om these greater forms of the secret of 
life, there is one lesser form of it which strikes us 
sharply. It is that we are a secret to ourselves. Every 
one, who in the curious moments of double conscious- 
ness, that are not uncommon, looks down like a stranger 
on his own soul, is conscious that there are large tracts 
of it of which he knows absolutely nothing, sleeping 
passions which never have been roused, powers which 
never have been awakened nor exercised, chambers for 
which he has as yet no key. He cannot tell what he 
may be to-morrow, much less what h^ may be in a year. 
Once in his life he has had a touch of fiery jealousy, or 
earthly passion, or hatred, or sublime self-sacrifice — it 
was but a touch — but he knows now, that the sleeping 
tiger, or the sleeping angel is there. 

Suppose one or the other, awakened by some event 
which may be at hand to-night, were to suddenly 
break forth, and, as is almost always the ease, in such 
overwhelming power as to sweep like a hurricane 
through the whole being, can you form the shghtest 
conjecture as to what you would be when the storm had 
exhausted itself? Or suppose, thrown into a wholly 
different set of circumstances, half-a-dozen new cham- 
bers in your nature threw themselves open, have you 
any idea what you should find there, and what the 
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qualities and powers bidden there would in their action 
and reaction make of you? No, you are a secret to 
yourself; and many a time when those you know are 
checked, expecting, and not being able to find, this or 
that in yon, it is that they have come across one of 
those tracts of the contents of which you know nothing 
yourself, but of which you have a dim suspicion. Such 
and such things ought to be there, your friends think, 
and they are right. They will be there, but not yet, 

It is sometimes a terrible thing to know of this 
secret, undeveloped self, slumbering there, and not to 
know how or what it may grow. Left to ourselves, we 
dread our future. How may we escape from the fear of 
this secret self P I answer, by belief in a Father whose 
will is our education. Say to Him, ' My Father, make 
me what Thou wilt, for Thy will is to make me perfect. 
These secret portions of my sonl, these nudereloped 
powers and feelings, I place their future in Thy hands. 
I know that in their development I must suffer, that 
all education is through battle which my weaker self 
resists, but whatever be before me I only ask throughont 
to be conscious that Thou, Eternal Goodness, Love, 
and Fatherhood, art doing this work on me. Then I 
shall not fear the future, nor fear myself. I shall come 
forth at last, tempered, trained, a complete man, having 
no single part of my being unpurified, but all made true 
in Thee.' To say that, to believe it, is to be the victor 
of our own secret, to be certain finally of its solution. 

And now, what does that personal answer to our own 
mystery teach us with regard to the other secrets — the 
secret of Nature and the secret of Man? 
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It has told US of a divine Thoughtfulness at the 
root of our life, and we transfer the belief to oar life 
with Katnre. And in its light we know now that Nature 
is mysterious, not because of disorder, but because it is 
the form of the infinite thought of the immeasurable 
God who is our Friend and Father. It is not the wild 
caprice of a demon (the thought that beset the savage 
and the heathen) which makes the secret, but the infini- 
tude of a Divine Being whom we cannot understand in 
all His works, but who yet speaks to us from all things 
8i)blime and lovely, and makes them chanuels of grace 
and revelation to heart and intellect and soul. It is a 
great deliverance, a great joy to know that truth. 

The same conception frees us from the equally revolt- 
ing thought that Nature is secret because Nature is dead , 
the mere movement of unintelligent forces within the 
circle of Force. We know now that it ie Love and Will 
and Character that smile upon us in the flower, and 
sympathise with us in the gladness of the sunrise, and 
console us in the whisper of the water. It is a wonder 
and a secret to us how this is, yet though we can tell 
nothing of the how or why, we are happy, for we 
know that when we live an intense life with Nature, 
it is not death which replies to us but life, the very life 
of God which moves and thrills us as we gaze. Life 
answers to life, and we feel a keener joy. The secret 
is there, but it is not the secret of death, but of immea- 
surable life. 

We transfer the same faith to the secret of Hu- 
manity and behold beneath it the same Fatherhood. 
The range of Grod's purposes is too wide for as to grasp, 
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the education of the whole too vast a plan for ti9 to 
see its details In their harmony, but we trust Hia Love. 
We know that in the mystery there is order working 
out a perfect purpose, the education of the Kace and 
the individual. We feel that not a sorrow or a trial 
is in vain, that not one of the vast or small movements of 
the whole, or parts, but subserves the great dose — that 
* all, as in some piece of art, is toil co-operant to an end.' 
The mystery is not solved, but its power to dismay and 
make despair is conquered by faith in God the Father 
of mankind. 

And, in conclusion, the same faith frees us irom 
feeling over-anxious, or too much pain (too much pain 
to sympathise), when we becoiie conscious that there 
are secrete which affect the lives of those whom we 
meet in life, secrets of whose existence we know, but 
what they are we know not. It is strange how in the 
midst of an easy acquaintance or a friendship, we sud- 
denly come upon and knock at a closed door. • What 
is there ? ' we ask ourselves, and it is silent as the grave 
within; we surprise an expression on the face, a new 
note in the voice, a movement of the hands, a sudden 
silence. And we know that we have unwittingly touched 
a secret nerve ; that we stand before a gate which, were 
it to open, would show ns a whole unfooted landscape 
on which no eye looks but its possessor. It irritates, 
but it charms ; it stirs curiosity, sometimes reverent, 
when we respect or have affection, sometimes irreverent, 
when we do not care. But irreverence of this kind 
should he never felt, it is nearly always base. It was 
Christ's way, and it should be ours, to respect the soul. 
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Sometimes that secret landacape is beautiful, its 
owner lores and cherishes it, and its loneliness has its 
own Tirgin charm ; and resting on our faith in God, 
as the User of all that is good in ns for the sake of 
others, it is delightful to know that at some time or 
other we may be worthy to enter that secret country, 
or if not we, that God will make it useful for some other 
soul in this world or the next. 

Sometimes that secret landscape is dark with 
sorrow or sin. It holds some ideal, loved and pursued 
in youth, shattered in manhood or womanhood. Some 
unforgotten, but betrayed or unaccomplished lore ; some 
mistakB which has spoilt a whole career, and which 
never can here be remedied; some affection or friend- 
ship which has not been betrayed, but which has by lapse 
of time, or by discovery of inadequacy, grown chill, so 
that, though we are bound to it, we cannot find our old 
enjoyment in it ever again; some crime which only 
God and our conscience knows, some sin which has de- 
graded us, and now haunts us with its ghost. It is the 
secret which, whenever it gets out of the chamber where 
we keep it into the midst of life, takes the colour out of 
everything till the will im prisons it again ; which comes 
through the happy trees to meet us in the spring and 
darkens all ; which falls with the gloom of the winter 
evening again upon the heart, which is heard in the 
wind and in the sea, which besets us as we sit alone by 
the fireside ; which escapes to find us in our dreams, 
which, when no one can understand why we are morose 
or silent, is gnawing at the heart ; which darts on us 
out of a book, or a talk, or a picture, or a song, and 
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isolates us in a, moment, taking ns ba«k years ijito a 
lonelj country where we see our past self standing 
still and wringing its hands in impotent regret. 

There is but one thing which will overcome the pain 
of these secrets. It ia the faith which the Greek 
possessed in the calm omniscience and the saving 
justice of God, the loftier and dearer faith which Christ 
gave to us in the justice and salvation of a God who, 
being our Father, * knows all, but loves us better than 
He knows.' It consoles the soul to know, though 
none on earth behold that secret, yet that God knows it 
— God who respects our soul, who does not use our error 
against us, who cannot make it common talk, who does 
not even speak of it to ns in words, who can make 
allowances, who knows all the circumstances and all 
the temptation, who remembers that we are but dust. 
The weight of it is shared by Him, the strengtheuer, 
not the weak pitier of the soul, and in the know- 
ledge that the pure Fatherhood of Justice knows it, we 
endure it with hope, we have faith that its darkness 
will pass away when He sees fit to drown it in His 
Light. 

And in this knowledge of God's knowledge of our 
secret we hare a further consolation, for we know He 
will free us at last fi-om our bnrden. We cannot always 
hope for that here, for the secret may be of that kind 
that it can never be got out of life. But we feel now it 
may be made, by His overruling, into the means of 
wisdom and strength ; that when our little life is over, 
God's forgiveness or His healing hand will make us 
forget it in that unstained and happy land where we 
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are bom again. With this hope we are saved from 
the power of these things to crush and parol;; ae, by this 
laith in God we conqner at the last tlie secret darkness 
of Ufe ; for in this as in the other secrets the words of 
St. John are tme, * This is the victory that overcometh 
Qie world, even our faith.' 
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[May ^ 1873.] 

TSB nCTIMS OF FATE. 

F(a man also knoweth not bia time : as tlie fiehes that aie taken 
in an evil net, and as the birds that are caught in the snare ; so are 
the sons of men snared in an eril time when it falleth suddenly upon 
tiiem.— Ecdee. ix. IS. 

It ia said that the difference between man and man ia 
self-made, and on the -whole this is tme. The g:iftB of 
reason, affection, imagination, freedom in the will, 
' conscience to guide and check,' are given alike to all. 
The same beauty and magnificence in Nature is spread 
before all ejes. The ordinary truths, the duties of 
common life, are clear as daylight to every soul. 

The primal duties ihiue aloft — like stare; 

Tha chaiitiea that soothe, snd heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at tbn feet of Uan — like floweis. 

The geaerous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actioas, and pure thoughts — 

So mjBterj is here ; no special boon 

For higb sad oot for Iot. 

There is, apparently, a true equality to all, and 
whatever difference of weakness and strength which 
may exist between man and man, would seem to be the 
£iult of the men themselves. 

But after all, is this the whole truth of the matter ; 
is it pwisible in this life for all men to be victors ; are 
there none who we are sure will be victims, in whom 
weakness will deepen to the close ? Whatever we may 
say about the possibilities in them of conquest, this is 
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plain — that there are many to whom conquest here is all 
but impossible, on whom a curse and not a blessing 
seems to rest, who are bom, as the astrologers would 
say, under an evil star. 

It is well to look this problem in the face, for 
nothing is gained by sprinkling the rosewater of religion 
over the whole world. There are many cases in which, 
to our weak eyes, the love of God is apparently most 
questionable, in which men and women seem absolutely 
abandoned to tyrannous circumstances, to the wicked 
wills of others, to their own ^veakness, without a grain 
of help being afforded them. I do not speak of their 
being subjected to pain, or disease, or death, or to 
mental suffering or heart trial ; these things, if we hare 
a dear view of our nature, we see are necessary for its 
growth, and the cry which we raise against mere snffer- 
ing as inconsistent with the love of Gk>d, is as absurd as 
it is unmanly. But everyone knows that there are cases 
where there seems to be no chance of escape from moral 
ruin, where an irresistible fate drives men over the 
cataract. They are bom in the rapids of Niagara. 
This is one of the torturing religious problems, and 
though I believe there is an answer to it, I do not say 
that we have found it yet. What suggestions to an 
answer I do see, shall here be given. 

Some are bom weak of will by the fiiult of their 
parents. Their blood and nerves have been cormpted, 
stripped of vital forces, and with that both brain and 
moral power are enfeebled, even the affections rendered 
maudlin. Every day, as they grow up, we see that if 
they are exposed to trial they are certain to break down, 
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and once they break down there is no power of recovery 
in them. 

For others, circamstances are too strong. Th^ 
would have done well, we think, in other lives, hot some 
awfol duty suddenly enters into their qoiet life, and 
they have not force enongh of character to perform it. 
Their sensibility makes them waver, or their fear of 
results leads them to delay, or their thonghtfolness 
raises so many modes of acting in the duty that they 
cannot choose one ont of the rest. It is tiie will made 
weak by overwhelming circnmstance. It is Hamlet's 
case — 

The time is out of joist : O cursed spite, 
That eT«i 1 «m bom to set it right I 

Or their lot has been cast in some great crisis of the 
world's history, when all the human forces are in flood. 
They are flowers which grow by the bankside ; in 
ordinary times they woidd have drawn life and freshness 
from the stream of things — in these times they are torn 
away and borne on the torrent into the weakness of 
iailare or the weakness of revolutionary violence. 
They are made victims ; the times are too strong for 
them. 

What of these poor souls P The old Calvinist 
accepted the fact of their existence. One of the excel- 
lences of Calvinism which we would do well to imitate, 
was its habit of not shirking the ugly &cts of life, but 
of looking them straight in the face. It was this which 
gave its followers snch force. The very &ct that they 
glossed over nothing, that they were not content to hide 
their faces in the sand and make pretence that there 
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TTEB no difficulty, made tbem true, and to be true is to 
be strong. But the answer tliey gave was terrible. 
Some said that Crod wilfully, for the sake of His own 
glorj, created men for deatmction } otlierB, in an 
attempt to modify the opinion, made it eren wome by 
Baying that Grod left certain men to ruin l^emselres, 
while he saved others by force. It is impossible for us 
to accept these views, for they destroy the moral cha- 
racter of God ; and our difficulty remaius the same. 

There are those who explain the difficulty apart from 
Gk>d. There exists nothing, they say, but the universe, 
and man as a part of it. T&Att. most harmonize his 
actions with the things around him, and with their 
order. If he does not, the order of things marches on 
and crushes him, and he deserves his crashing. He 
plays against an inexorable opponent ; if he makes no 
false more he conquers that opponent, and makes him 
his servant. If he makes a bad mistake, no prayer is of 
any avail to save him from checkmate, and he perishes. 
There is an end of him for ever, except that his fate 
exists a« warning to the race. And all his grief and 
pain, his thought and emotion, his long crying and 
tears, resolve themselves into the elements with the 
atomic arrangements which gave them birth. Dost 
they were, and onto duet do they return. 

I cannot say that it seems to me a view one whit more 
noble than the Calrinistic. It gets rid of the difficulty, 
but it gets rid of it by degrading humanity. Its worst 
tendency is to make us look on men as mere machines, 
to lead those who are not naturally noble to take no 
trouble to redeem these victims of fate ; and though I 
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am glad to confess that this is not practically the case 
with the leaders of these opinions, the natural tendency 
of the view towards neglect of the impmdent or the weak 
is BO plain, that one has only to say that like the Cal- 
vinists, who logically should also take no trouble about 
others, these men are better than their creed. 

But it is an intellectual mistake to have a creed 
which we are obliged by our heart to violate } and when 
we pursue a coxirse of action towards men which our 
reason says is uselesa to pursue, we are in danger of los- 
ing our rational judgment, and especially in social ques- 
tions. And this reasonableuess, this power of weighing 
the varying importance of things and choosing what to 
do first, is the very thing which I observe to be the 
characteristic want of the men among us who deny God. 
Their moral character is high, their personal self-sacrifice 
is great, but they are deficient in judgment. The 
sense which handles daily life is gone from them. 

These explanations we cannot accept. Some light, 
however, may be thrown on the matter when we 
think of a divine Father of men, revealed as tiie Re- 
deemer in Jesus Christ of the whole race from evil. 
Only we must add to the ordinary theological conception 
the assertion that the fate of no one is decided in this 
world, tiiat our short space of thirty or sixty years is 
but a moment in the long education which (Jod is giving 
to every soul ; and that the end of that education is in- 
evitable good, never inevitable evU. So that the Father- 
hood never ceases to be loving E^therhood, and the 
redeeming power never ceases till its work is done in 
restoring all men to the bosom of God. 
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If that be troe, we can look with some hope upon 
the proUem of these TictimB. It is conceiTable that, in 
a vast plan, if one toelj nae that word, which has to 
embrace not onlj the progress of individaals bnt also 
of the whole race*, there may^ be times, and those not 
unfrequent, when certain persona have to be sacrificed 
for a Hmey for the good of the whole ; to prove the evil 
of certain courses of action or thought, to throw into 
prominence certain forms of good by contrast or opposi- 
tion, to awake oi^;anized effisrt against large social evils. 
We see that such results have followed in history from 
the ruin of lives ; we see that a ruler is sometimes, fi)r 
the sake of an idea useful for the whole nation, forced 
to sacrifice the happiness of thousands. And what we 
see here in history and in govemmeut may be a part of 
the government of the race aa a. whole by God. Some 
are used here for the advantege of the race. If we 
hold that the evil they do and suffer here clings to them 
for ever — what I say is no explanation — it is even a 
worse view, if it is not in kind the same, as that of the 
Calvinist and the Atheist. But if, on getting out of this 
world 80 unfortunate to them, they fall into the hands 
not of Evil, but of Grood ; and of Goodness which now 
can heal the wounds it inflicted for the sake of others ; 
if they bear that their wretched lives have procured 
happiness for thonsands, and poshed forward the growth 
of ideas useful to the whole of mankind ; if in their new 
life the weakness has been wrought out of them, aiid they 
are placed in the way to acquire strength in a kindlier, 
and not a darker climate — if after forty years of woe and 
feebleness, they can look forward to an endless growth 
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in tlie jo; whicli cornea of conquest of evil and conacioos 
gain of good — then the problem changes its face : it does 
not seem unjust or unloving that the indtTidaal should 
be sacrificed, for a short time, for the soke of the pro- 
gress of the whole, and then himself get, and give the 
good of this iuToluntat; sacrifice. 

Then, too, we are inspired to labour for these victims, 
for we know that nothing we can do for them can be 
lost. Onr effort, if it cannot help them here, will have 
sown seeds, and given principles or ideas which will 
bear fruit in them in the other world. Elements which 
we have wrought into them, but which could never be 
assimilated h; them here, vrill be at once taken up by 
them when the cltmate of their life is changed, and will 
hasten their development. All our work on them will 
be of nse hereafter. And this work starts from a clear 
principle ; has a rational ground. It is based on the 
clear conviction that (rod is the Father of all men, and 
that it is impossible that He should permit an; of His 
children to be lost ; that He la infinite Goodness, and 
that it is impossible that He should permit Evil to be 
the final conqueror of an; one ; for were even one to be 
the victim of infinite Evil, then Evil wonld be infinite 
and so fax wonld be the conqueror of Qod. 

Still, I do not press this theory. It seems to me 
right, but I have no doubt that to others it seems ver; 
vrrong ; and I do not know whether the revulsion which 
it causes in many, and the view which it gives them of 
Ood, as the permitter, even the maker of Evil — making 
Him to their heart distinctly immoral — may not be a 
valid denial of my theory. I do not assert it then, it is 
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mainly an intellectnal and not a spiritual speculation. 
I only suggest it as worth considering, of course 
saying that I do not myself see — especially since I deny 
the absolute existence of evil at all as a distinct entity 
in the universe — either that the view is cruel to the 
heart, or one that makes God seem to be immoral to my 
judgment. 

So far for the problem presented to us by the lact 
of the existence of persons who are the victims of 
circumstances or their own want of will. 

It was well to meet the mystery of which I have 
been speaking by theory, and to discuss the theories. 
But it is equally well to look at it now &om a more 
practical point of view. — On the whole the cases in 
which we can clearly say men and women are victims 
are exceptional ones, and the wisest thing to do is 
never in practical life to assume that any are 
victims. That they exist is plain, but we have no 
right to say to any one till his death, that he cannot 
get rid of weakness, much less to assume that we can- 
not do so ourselves. We can never know what may be 
done in the case of others or onr own, if a fair effort be 
made. 

In our own c&fle especially, there is nothing so 
cowardly, nothing bo contemptible, as the assumption 
that we are the victims of fate because our physical state 
is weak, or our circumstances extremely difficult. In 
most cases it is pure laziness, or hatred of trouble, or dis- 
like of worry, or the curious pleasure some hare in com- 
plaining, or self-indulgence long persisted in, which is 
the cause of our weakness of wiU. We have yielded till 
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'Utere ia nothing so pleasant as jielding. We let our- 
selrea float with the stream because it is difficnlt to flesh 
and blood to swim against it, and then we accuse God 
when we get into the rapids, and begin to whine aad 
call onrselTes the victim of Pate— the eport of Fortune. 
Fate ! Fortune ! one would think these were gods who 
hare real power, when for the most part they are nothing 
bnt fine-soonding words which men have invented in 
order to exense their sloth and feebleness. 

Oar tendency is indeed to give way, to throw the 
reins on the necks of our fancies, onr passions, and onr 
appetites, and let them carry us where we will ; bnt the 
very definition of a man is one who is bom to subdue 
the tendency to give way to every impulse, and to make 
his qualities tend towards right and noble things. Kot 
to strive to fulfil this is to cease to be a man. Our true 
life is found in resistance, in its pain, and afterwards in 
its sublime and victorious joy. Onr true manhood and 
womanhood is to make use of all the will we have, how- 
ever little, to cherish its power as the most precious 
thing we possess, and to increase it by use. But half 
of us are content with wishing, and persuade ourselves 
that to wish is to wiU. A moment's thought would 
teach us the absurdity of that. Wishing dies in thin 
air ; will must complete itself in action. It is not will, 
unless it acts, resists, and continues to act and resist till 
it accomplishes its end. But if you truly begin to will, 
there is this comfort, that you set out your will to com- 
pound interest. Tou may begin with only a grain of it, 
but make use of it, and it doubles itself at once. Few 
things grow so rapidly, when we are faithM to it, for 
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it deliglita in ita own exerciee. There is one thing, 
howeTer, which grows still more rapidly, and that is 
the habit of giving way. An impulse comes, we throw 
ourselTes into it, it is delightful to yield to it. But 
having yielded, vre find it is bad for ns; it weakens 
the moral fibre, it taints oar life, obacnreB our view of 
God. We hate it, we repent, and are glad of our 
repentance ; when, in the moment of our gladness, it 
comes again, and the pleasant memory of it — now that 
the remorse which followed it has slipped away — 
agrees with onr mood of gladness, and ^ain we yield 
to the impulse, deceived by the success of onr repent- 
ance. Again the remorse, again the repentance, again 
the sense of having got rid of the wrong, and again the 
tide of in^pnlse comes, and we, still without an anchor, 
drift again into the sea of wrong. Bemorse gets less 
and less, and the feeling of repentance ebbs away with 
it ; the sense of forgiveness that implies we have been 
wrong, is succeeded hy the sense of not having done 
wrong at all ; and then the evil impulse which once 
came by fits and starts is now the habit of the soul. 
That is the way men and womeu are ruined ; that is 
the way in which that last and worst state is reached 
when the weakness of the will is said to be its strength ; 
when the will, enslaved by passion, is wholly directed 
by the passion, and the violence of nnrestrained emotion 
is mistaken for the vigorous action of the will. Often 
when yon hear it said of a violent man — in temper — 
in love — in ambition, ' What a strong will he has ! ' — it 
would he truer to say, * What uncontrolled passions he 
has I and how plain it is that the very thing men call 
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his strength in that irhich makea the weakness of his 
Trill.' Bnt the phrase is one of those by which Tice and 
follj pay homage to virtues by calling themselves by 
the name of a virtue, a Ijing hom^e which can only 
deceive liars. 

To err where we have erred before, and to go on err- 
ing in the same place, whnt misery that is — woist 
misery of all when we do not feel it as misery. But 
that point is not quickly reached. It is preceded 
first by the stage of self-pity, when the sonl is awakened 
by some new and noble influence, and yet feels too weak, 
while admiring the ideal, to make the effort necessary 
to reach it. ' The pulses of oar being beat anew,' but 
in vain; the heart cries out, but wearies with its own 
crying ; love of goodness kindles again, but we turn • 
away from hope of fulfilling it, for we know we will not 
will to give up wrong j and all the e^er thoughts which 
come, what are they to the weak, inconstant man? 

Sense of [oat joaUi, and manlmod come in Tain, 
And genius given and knowledge voa in vain ; 
And all vbich I bad culled in woodwolia wild, 
And all vhicli pnUent toil had reared — and all 
Commune vith thee Iwd opened out — but AoverB 
Strewed on m; corse and borne upoQ m; bier 
In the same coffiD, for the BelfEame grave. 

That is pitiable. ' kipum oStow aaw : but the to-morrow 
is yet to come.' 

It is followed by the stage of accusing God ; the 
st^e in which the man, sick of bis own weakness, and 
angry with Qod about his life, wishes be could give 
back the gift to Giod. Ko question was asked me, he 
says, whether I should like to live or not ; and now. 
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liaving tried the business and failed, I prefer to give 
it up. What ! is that fair? Tou took the thing, you 
spoilt it, 70U have made it rile and poor, and you have 
the boUness to return it in that state P Semember 
what you are — remember what you were. You were 
given innocence, hope, health, genius, ample room for 
action ; and do you give back to God * guilt, lethal^, 
despair?'* Die! you have no right to die — it is in- 
femoua dishonesty. Surely you will wake at last into 
some effort. One touch of real will would help you ont 
of this ; and if yon have any manliness left in you, you 
will make it, ere you reaoh that worst state when there 
is no eting in the memory of continued guilt, and no 
shudder when it approaches, and no nabappineas when 
it is completed. 

To such persons in every stage, more especially in 
the victim st^e, when they are wailing about them- 
selves and complaining of God — give no outward pity. 
One ba« to be sorry for them inwardly, since they have 
got so very wrong, but do not give them sympathy in 
words. Give them help, but let it be first the help 
which stings, and shames, and kindles some sort of fire 
and will. Pity injures them worse than a blow ; stern- 
ness is the best remedy, and they need it sorely. Do 
yon remember that fine scene in ' Anne of Geierstein,' 
when Oxford finds the Duke of Burgundy stunned with 
defeat, and in negligent despair. He does not pity 
in speech hia ancient friend ; he stings him with bitter 
words, and touching lightly but finely on knightly 
course in misfortune, ends with this bold reproach — 

■ Tliis thanght ii from Coleridge. 
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' He is bnt a laggard who lies rolling on the sand vS. the 
Iwta after the accident baa chanced.' The Doke leaps 
to hiB feet, seeks his sword, blazes into wrath, hot is 
once iiuH% a man. That is the sort of remedy 
which does good. Compassion weakens weakness, 
till, in order to draw ont compassion which he 
likes, the weak person will inrent new sorrows and pat 
on new feebleness. There are some diseases of the 
mind as well as the body, for which the actoal canter; 



And compassion of this feeble kind ia practica.117 an 
excuse for sin. We hare a right to give hope, to say 
that die past may be conquered, for it can. Bnt it 
mnst be conquest, and conqnest implies effort of will, 
not mere desire of doing right while a man remains in 
evil. Foi^veness, a new life, may be his if he will strive 
towards God; but for inactivity and moomfdl sen- 
.timent there is no forgiveness as long as they last. 
Therefore, in treating such cases, whatever yon do, do 
not palter with sin, do not ezcose it ; hate it, and say 
yon hate it, but hate it deepliest in yourself. 

Again (passing ftom the personal qnestion) , whatever 
may be the theological reasons which we may give for 
the existence of those who are called victims of &te or 
evil, that is, whatever reasons one may give for the ex- 
istence of evil at all — there are many plain- causes for 
these weak and raided lives which we may ooraelves 
get rid of. The main cause is the vrant of a noble 
education. It goes to one's heart to think how many 
lives which might have been strong and true have been 
left in weakness, nay, impelled towards weakness, by 
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the merciless worldliuess of their parents. Kothing re- 
quires so much care, so much persevering practice to- 
wards an end, as the instilling of self-control into the 
mind of a child who is naturally weak of will. It must 
not be done too hurriedly, it must not be forced on the 
child's attention, it must not be done by fits and starts ; 
it had &r better be the result of indirect than direct 
influence, thongh direct influence is often needed; it 
must be the result of love and patience, of the patient 
continuance which flows from love. There is scarcely 
auy soul bom into this world in whom a self-sacrificing, 
steady effort on the parent's part may not lay broad and 
deep the foundations of strength of will, of self-control, 
and tllerefore of that self-reverence and self-knowledge 
which, combined with the possession and love of noble 
ideas, will enable men or women to be true and useful 
to God and mankind. 

But in order to be able to give such an educa- 
tion, the parents must develop their own nature into 
strength, must themselves have beeu educated towards 
moral force, and have experienced difficulty and 
overcome it. And what sort of strength of this 
kind can you expect to flow from the life which many 
men and women here live in London — a life of 
earnestness about trifles and frivolity about earnest 
things — a life so frittered away by ceaseless change 
of interest, bo accustomed to take up things and 
persons for the purpose of exhausting them, and pass- 
ing on, to pluck a^aiu and toss away again another 
flower — a life so hurried yet so monotonous, 30 full and 
yet so empty, so polished yet so coarse, so contented 
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with the surface of things yet vainly wighing to get 
below it, so talkative abont good yet doing bo little, 
80 Tiotimized by iashion, opinion, and wealth, bo free 
where freedom is folly, so enslaved where slavery is 
gilded — that the only wonder is that many more chil- 
dren do not grow np into weak-hearted, ignorant, idle 
men, into foolish, false, and reckless girls, into husbands 
devoid of judgment, and wives devoid of principle. 

Wonld you really improve the English race, would 
you really lessen in society the unmber of its victims — 
victims of ill-health, of their paflsions, of the foUiea of 
the day — educate yourselves in self-control, in truth, 
in sacrifice to duty — develop your whole nature towards 
things which are noble by doing them, live a more 
manly, a more womanfy life, realize and perform the 
duties of home ; don't give yourself so nrnch unchartered 
freedom either in it or away from it; live so that you 
can reverence yourself, and not fear to look into every 
recess of your heart ; let no day psaa without saying to 
yourself, ' I am a child of Ck>d ; let me live worthy of 
the name, and make myself His child indeed. I am 
redeemed from sin by Christ — let me, by believing in 
that redemption, bve Him so deeply, and so drink Hia 
spirit, that I cannot wander fiu- from righteousness; 
and let me — living close to Him — send by my life into 
my children's hearts the ideals which He gave, the 
spirit of sacrifice and duty He revealed and lived, that 
my sons and daughters may grow up, not victims of 
evil, but victorious over evil.' 

. Let ns pray, and surely there is answer for such a 
prayer, that we may ourselv^ have more iron in our 

-si'-- 
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blood, more strength from on high to give to those 
whom God has given as, a daily, deeper sense of truth, 
and purity, and temperance, that we may pour these 
into younger lives 1^ the unconscious infltience of a 
life, not victimized by its ovra wealtness, but conquering 
in the strength of God. 

Lastly, beyond the circle of our upper sociely, where 
the traditional restraints of society act as barriers against 
the carrying of weakness into open vice, there are 
classes in which impulse is easier yielded to, and with 
more difficulty recovered from. Drunkenness has for 
the most part left oui upper ranks, but it is scarcely 
looked upon as a sin in the lower. It numbers it8 
victims by thousands. 

A multitude of women are yearly sacrificed to their 
own weakness and to the passions of men. There is 
scarcely a ray of hope for one in every hundred. In the 
courts and lanes of this city, starvation, iU'-housing, 
overcrowding, overwork, despair of cleanliness, drive 
thousands into crime ; and when crime begins, it hugs 
its miseries and prop^ates its traditions till numbers 
are bom and brought up with' but one idea — war to the 
death against society. 

Of course, these all are their own victiins, but be- 
yond that they are the victims also of the neglect and 
the thoughtlessness of society. The ruin of many 
a woman lies at the dbor of the fine lady who hurries 
her workwoman to finish her dress, of the woman who, 
to save herself a little trouble, or that she may indulge 
a momentary expense, refuses to pay her bills. One 
would think, from the way in which the paym^it of 
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debts has to be dragged ont of tlie ricb, that they think 
tradeemen can coin money to pay their nnderworkers. 
The w^es of poor -women are kept down, and their 
money held back by this selfish thoughtlessness ; and 
wbenwa^B a^e low and money not forthcoming, women 
ai« driven to min. As to the rest, for them, and 
indeed for this evil also, the one thing we want is an ' 
nnirersal, carefiil education, one that shall embrace not 
only the giving of knowledge but the training of 
character, not only scientific instmction but physical 
training. A direct part of all schools should be the 
gymnasium. Let this sort of education go &r and wide, 
and onr victims would be fewer. Health of mind and 
body puts the will into a sound state, and if yon can 
develop conBtitutional, you get moral strength up to 
a certain point, sufficient, probably, to keep man or 
woman from sliding into open vice or crime. 

We have done, or are attempting to do, much for 
education. England at last felt her duty towards the 
abandoned classes, and after hanging boys and girls for 
many yearB, she has bethought herself of educating 
them, by force if necessary. But you should know that 
it is from a class above the working man in point of 
position that the greater number of those I call victims 
come. Suns and daughters of retired officers, of pen- 
sioned widows who have been in society, of poor clergy- 
men, the daughters of farmers and small tradesmen, 
the second and third sons of people who are only able 
to edncBrte one at a good school ; it is from these, if 
you will look into the question, that the ranks of the 
weak in mind, the hysterical in body, of the helpless 
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against temptation, of the light, frivolouB, -violent, are 
mostly recruited. 

It is for this class — for the lower middle class, from 
email tradesmen up to the poor gentlemen — that we 
really want education as much as for the criminal 
class ; more now, for that class will shortly be niet. 
There is almost no education available for children of 
this rank. Their teachers are men who have &iled 
in everything else, and women who hare fallen from 
the work of a governess, throngh want of ability, 
or who have set np a email school without having 
even been a governess. It is a miserable pity that 
we have not as yet a lai^e organized system of higher 
schools, into which those who wish can go from the 
national school, and where the class of which I 
speak might send their children. Something has been 
done for this cmel want, but at present, it is a drop of 
supply in an ocean of demand.* 

There is something for you to do— you who want an 
object for your energies, and complain that you see no 
chance of doing any work. Look into this subject ; 
make it up thoroughly— not in bluebooks alone, but 
by personal enquiry and by comparison of your results 
with those of others. Be sure, if you so investigate it, 
you will be able to say and write something about it 
worth saying. Speak of it in your society, write about it 
in your review, bring it forward in Parliament, awaken 
interest in it. It is more or less untouched ground ; 

• A great deal has besn done siace this was writWn, eapedslly bj 
Mm, William Ony'ii admirable efibrts in conjunction irith otbeia, for the 
cducatjon of girls. 
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and it is a tliiiig -which wants doing more than any- 
thing else in England. It is eminently Chriatian work 
— the work of seeking and saving the lost ; a work 
which, like Christ's, will hand down blessing to aJl 
mankind. 

And, as ikr as belongs to the subject of this sermon, 
it will, when done, reduce beyond calculation the nmu- 
ber of that class of victims of whom we speak. We 
shall then have less need to discuss the problem, for we 
shall have given it the practical answer God meant us 
to give it. Instead of weakness, and mere passion, and 
morbidity, we shall have in this England, which we love 
so dearly, men and women whose character shall be thus 
expressed — God has given them, through the work of 
noble men, not the spirit of fear, but of power and of 
love, and of a sound mind. 
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[June 9, 1872.] 

TEE SSIPWRECES OF LIFE. 

Those who have lived by the seaboard have often seen 
that joyous eight, a new laimched ship leave port for 
sea. Her sails ghttering in the sunlight, all her tack- 
ling clean and tight, her flag blowing forward &om the 
mast as if with aspiration, with hull unstained by 
weather and glancing in the light, she moves instinct 
with Hfe, the queen of herself and (he mistress of the 
sea, the winds her servanta and the waves her friends, 
a gallant creatnre with gallant hearts within. We 
follow her as she su^es out of port with a lover's eye. 

So leaves a new life the harbour of home. How will 
the ship, how will the life return ? With sails riven, 
bulwarks shattered, seams strained to the uttermost, 
the skeleton of her early glory, barely escaping with 
life ? Or worn, but sound at heart, having much en- ^ 
dured cruel weather, but still triumphant? Or will 
neither ever return again, but sink in dim mid-ooean, 
fer from home, overtaken by the hurricane ? 

They are questions we can scarcely dare to ask in 
the first hours of the voyage of youth, for they chill oar 
joy and cloud our radiant skies. Nor indeed is it 
possible to ask them then, for when we begin our 
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voyage, so fiill of life are we, so strong in innocence, 
that it seems impossible that we should suffer ship- 
wreck. There is no storm, we think, that we cannot 
endure, no evil we cannot win through and leave 
behind. We transfer the strength of our hopes to our 
will, and the glory of our aspiration to onr whole 
career. It were almost ridiculous, were it not so very 
pitifid, and so very beautiful. 

And the curious thing is, that no knowledge of the 
failure of others ever chills this youthfulness in yonng 
humamty. The misery, the ruin of others, teach no 
prudence to the young, create no reticence in their 
enthusiasm. Nor even do the failures we ourselves have 
made prevent us from looking with hope and pleasure 
npon the new hearts which begin the voyage of life. 
We prophesy a brighter life for them than we have 
had ; we send them forth from the harbour with cheers 
and feasting. It is true that deep below we hold the 
consciousness of utter uncertainty — ^that uncertainty 
which, when we have lived a little, we feel to be the 
only certain thong on earf h — but we will not let it, when 
we send the young forth, become conscious of itself; 
we place it in our dark cell and close the door. 

And yet no day passes but we hear tidings of some 
shipwreck. Some are shipwrecked suddenly, others 
after a long struggle, some by their own neglect have 
sacrificed their ship, others by their ignorance of the 
laws of life or by contempt of them ; some have perished 
by the blows of others, some by the blow of Pate, and 
some because tbey choose to run the risk of shipwreck 
for the sake of others, 
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We take a few of tliese to-daj and consider their 
relation to reli^oua life. 

There ia the shipwreck of impradence, when men 
or women ran coanter to the laws of the society in 
which they live, or violate the neceasities of their own 
character. Both of these as inevitably exact ponish- 
ment for their transgression as do the laws of Nature, 
and because of this it is our part to inform ourselves 
of these laws, and of the necessities of our character, 
and to ob^ them, so far as we can justly, for otherwise 
life is shipwrecked. 

Disobedience to them is not always a moral wrong, 
nor does it bring with it remorse : nay, sometimes it is 
right to disobey them; but whether it be right or 
wrong, punishment follows the transgression. That is 
the law, and the hard thing in it is, that the punish- 
ment is often worse to bear when the transgression is 
moraJly right, than when it is wrong ; for the high- 
minded man who breaks a social law, or gets into 
opposition with society, suffers more than the foolish 
or the base man who does the same. Whether he be 
good or bad, however, whether his imprudence be noble 
or ignoble, it makes no difference in the punishment. 
' Prudence and impradence,' says Butler, ' have of them- 
selves the nature of virtue and vice.' 

And on the whole it is wise and right that it should 
be 80. It seems hard that the good man should suffer 
when he has done right in being imprudent. But I 
suppose he has coanted, the cost before he began to act, 
and he has no right to complain when he is called on to 
pay the cost. He has )m reward, and he cannot, under 
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the circumstanceB, have both — hare the worldly success 
which he might have purchased by a prudence which 
was immoral to him — and the spiritual pleasure of 
having done right against the voice of Prudence. He 
must choose, and il he chooses the shipwreck of this 
world because Qod in his soul demands the sacrifice, 
he OHght to be able to abide manfiilly by hia choice ; 
he has certainly no right to be angry with God, but 
ratherto rqoice, because God has accepted his sacrifice. 

That is one point of view, and I shall insist on it 
more fully afterwards ; but there are other sides to the 
questfton. Take the case where one does an imprudent 
action which might have been avoided, but under the 
guidance of a noble motive. Supposing awoman marries 
A man she does not care for, because he cares for her and 
she cannot bear to see him suffer. She sacrifices herself 
for him. In i^e abstract nothing ean be better ; the 
motive is noble. But noting ean be more imprudent, 
and the punishment is sure to follow. Her life, and 
probably bis, are shipwrecked. She has omitted to 
learn the necessities of her character, and the ill sort^ 
ment of the marriage is snre to develop them. 
Antagonism wHl arise, there will be daily, hourly jars 
which no caution can avert; the two characters will 
more and more retreat from one another, for Nature 
works directly against them, and life is ruined. The 
sacrifice is not accepted, the imprudence, however 
noble, is punished. 

And on the whole rightly punished. For it is neces- 
sary that the world should leam that these and similar 
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things, though done for a high motive, are wrong, 
because the; create no good and bring with them 
suffering to others which might have been avoided. 
No one has a right to sacrifice himself for the sake 
of one, when the sacrifice is sure to produce evil to 
many. No one baa a right to save one person from 
pain till he baa looked into the future, and asked 
whether his act may not result in pain to many. And 
I often doubt in these cases whether the sacrifice does 
not arise from real weakness of character, from the want 
of power to say No, irom the inability to see suffering 
without relieving it. Tet, who does not know that the 
worst thing we can often do is to take away sufEering in 
the present, on an impulse of compassion, for no other 
reason but that we cannot bear to see the pain that a 
word from US may take away. We only increase suffer- 
ing in the future by our feebleness, by following a 
mete instinct. The remedy whereby we heal the wound 
has poison in it. It is better to cut boldly, firmly, and 
to say, ' You must suffer, and I must bear the pain of 
knowing it.' 

Moreover, in the special case of which I speak, 
though there is no moral guilt in the motive, which 
is noble, there is an evil in the carrying out of the sacri- 
fice which is at the root of the shipwreck which follows. 
To marry on such grounds is to tell a lie of the worst 
kind. For it is a lie which binds itself up with the 
whole future of two lives, and which works in them 
to create evil after evil. It lasts when the noble 
motive which urged the act dies of the blows it receives. 
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It passes beyond the sphere of the two it concemB, 
and brings misfortunes which we may easily infer on 
others. 

And this is the case with all sacrifices of whatever 
xind which are accompanied by distinct violations of 
moral principles. If they ended with the performer, 
he might say, 'I take the consequences;' and we 
should say, ' Very well ' ; bnt they do not end with the 
act ; their results spread beyond themselves. We are 
bound then not to follow the freaks or impulses, or 
unregulated instincts of self-sacrifice, and say 'We 
only harm ourselves,' without first asking vrhether we 
can barm ourselves without harming others. 

But again, this must be modified, and I modify it 1^ 
speaking of the shipwreck of true Self-sacrifice. There 
are times when, for the sake of otiiers, we must let our 
bark go down into the deep. And I separate these acts 
from imprudences by laying down the principles of 
righteous self-sacrifice. 

Pirat, it is not done of mere impulse, nor in igno- 
rance of the results which may follow. The sacrifice 
is made with deliberate choice % the cost is counted ; 
the results foreseen and accepted to the full. This is 
not an imprudence, though the world may call it so. 
It has looked, like the Pmdence of Giotto, into the 
mirror of the future. It has, like the Prudence of 
Pisani, three faces, which look to the past, the present, 
and the future. It is the mark of the self-sacrifice of 
Christ, and without it self-sacrifice is not virtue, bat 
mere instinct. 

Again, it is made for the sake, not only of a person 
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or persona, but still more for the sake of Truth, and Right, 
and Justice, and Love of Ulan, If anj of these grand 
things are likely to be hurt by the sacrifice, it will be 
certain to do evil and not good. They are the first, not 
the special person whom we love ; and that person's 
interest must he subordinated to theirs, for nn injury 
done to them is an injury done to the whole race, nay, 
an injury done to the Universe. So that if in any part 
of the act there is a trace of a lie, as in the case above, 
or of an injustice, or of a sin which love urges, or of 
anything which may injure the race, or society, or 
those noble principles by which Man truly lives — it is, 
so far forth, not a sacrifice. It was the mark of the 
saorifice of Christ that it was death for Truth and 
Right and for the Love of Man; and that these, and 
not consideration for persons, were first in what He did. 
Withoat this quality Self-sacrifice ie not virtue ; it is 
sin, it may be crime. 

Again, it involves no one bnt those who make it, 
that is, it does not in the doing create circumstances 
which forcihly impose a similar sacrifice on others ; it 
does not in the doing involve others without giving 
them choice as to whether they will share in it or no. 
I wonder how often we say that we are sacrificing 
ourselves, when in reality we are sacrificing others. 
Sacrifice is not a virtue then, but a vice. 

But there is a time in some men's lives, when they 
have deliberately -to choose whether they will expose 
others to suffering by an act of self-sacrifice on their 
part. They know that those who are influenced by that 
act and follow its spirit will he set in antagonism with 
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society, and that tihej will have in tliat way to suffer 
tribnlation, and they decide on ezpoaing them to that 
suffering for the sake of a greater good to the whole 
race. I do not call that imprudence. It is a crime and 
the worst of crimes, when the ideas set forth by the self- 
sacrifice are immoral ones, such as have often been put 
forward by leaders who have died bravely for their ideas. 
For it is not enough to sacrifice oneself for ideas in order 
to constitute an act of true self-sacrifice} the ideas 
must be true and ennobling, or the sacrifice is worthless, 
and worthless self-sacrifices are crimes a^^ainst eociety. 
Persons who mate self-sacrifices of this kind, and throw 
the halo of them ronnd an immoral or a foolish idea, 
are pests ; but they cannot be called imprudent ; and 
one has a certain pity for them as persons who died 
nobly, in that they died for ideas. For, at least, they 
are nobler of nature than the selfish and prudent man 
of the world, who would rather die than be fool enough 
to give up anything for an idea. 

On the other side of the question, where the man 
induces his followers to take up his ideas, and f Ae idea$ 
are true, it is a tme self-sacrifice, however much the 
suffering it may create. It is not an imprudence, nor 
does he who makes it wish for imprudent followers. 
He bids them count the cost, and tells them what the 
cost will be. It is not a thing any good man will do 
rashly. No good man is likely to entail sufi^ering on 
thousands without careful thought _ as to whether the 
evil likely to be done is outweighed by the good ; there 
will be no haste or foDy in the decision. This is the 
seif-Ba,crifice of reformers, prophets, leaders, and the 
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highest example of it is Jeius Christ. It ia marked ia 
Him by one or two special points which illustrate what 
I have said. The penalty was fully accepted. He was 
Himself the first to suflFer for the ideas ; He did not 
put forward others to bear the brunt of the anger of 
the world and only die Himself the last, like many. 
He gave in His own life a clear example of that which 
all those who went with Him would have to make up 
their minds to : He used no fraud, pious or otherwise, 
to attract them ; he told them again and again, with 
absolute frankness, that in this world they had nothing 
before them but tribulation, obscurity, and poverty. 
All the rewards He promised were Bpiritual; and 
ihus, whether they followed Him or not was left 
wholly to their own will and conscience. That was 
true self-sacrifice ; for the objection of wantonly bring- 
ing suffering on others being remored, there remains 
the death for conceptions which exalt, purify, and 
redeem the race of Man, the death for Love's own sake 
that allures the world to love. It is true it is a sacri- 
fice which is shipwreck in this world, but if it redeems 
and blesses Man it is a shipwreck which a man may 
wilfully make and know that it is wise. 

There are other times when wilful shipwreck of life 
for others is entirely noble. I heard a story when I 
was a boy from the Cornish fishermen who came to fish 
the seas near which I lived. A few of their boats were 
out, one stormy day, off the coast of Cornwall ; some 
further windward than the others saw the horizon 
darkening under on approaching squall, and the white 
line of the advancing rain and wind rushing towards 
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them. They were soon within it and ran before it, but 
as thej ran thej saw that one of their comrades' boats 
had been unable to recover its nets, and that these 
nets lay right in tlieir path. To cross them was to 
destroy them ; to destroy them was to impoTerish a 
whole family. In a moment, these two brave men and 
a boy resolved at the desperate risk of their lives to tack 
and bear away. They did this generous thing : a 
mighty wave rose gainst the boat, the sail pressed it 
down, and it foundered in the gale. Yoa may call that 
an imprudence, if you will, but I think it steps out of 
the range of imprudence. There was a fair chance of 
escape ; it was not mere instinct, it was bat fulfilling 
the ordinary tenor of their life. Had they not done it 
they would have felt ashamed. There was no moral 
guilt connei^ted with any part of it. It left behind a 
great tradition of noble action which was remembered 
for years, and inspired every man and boy and girl in 
the village ; and our own hearts, as they bom on 
hearing it, tell us how great and trae it was. 

It may be nothing more than dying quietly. Do you 
remember the soldiers of the ' Birkenhead '9 It is not so 
difficult to die in the excitement of battle, nor so diffi- 
cult to die when one baa been battered for days in a 
storm, and nature is wearied even to death ; but these 
men, when the ship struck in calm water, stood on deck 
on parade, and while women and children and passengers 
went away, spoke no word, made not one movement of 
disturbance, but to the last, in quiet order, sank in still 
water without a hope. That is great to hear of; God 
grant we may have strength to do the same if the call 
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is made, for not only on tlie seas ore such sacrifices 
made. la other and hidden spheres of life we are 
sometimes asked to stand, as on parade, and die qnietly 
for others. Dnty may demand of ns to give np all oar 
youth, or onr hopes, or the career we looked forward 
to, for the sake of cheering the lingering days of one to 
whom we are boond ; we do it, but our heart breaks in 
the endeavour. That is to stand on parade and die 
in calm water. God may ask of us, at the very height 
of our happiness and reputation, to retire from our work, 
since it can no longer be truthfully done ; we do it, but 
we know that Ufe will be sombre to the close, and 
though we may bear the ill fortune bravely, yet we 
never recover it. That is to stand on parade and die in 
calm water. We may have one deep affection, with 
which every fibre of our being is entwined, which is the 
breath of onr life, of which every drop of our blood is 
conscious, every instant of our life memorial ; one day 
we find that it will do harm to the object of onr love, 
that, continued, it will injure him or her, and we with- 
draw lest evil should befall. But we die of the vrith- 
drawal, consumed by absence and silence. It is a 
shipwreck, but not an imprudence. No greater victory 
than a quiet one like this is gained on earth. 

These are the shipwrecks of Self-sacrifice, and the 
last instance I have given leads me easily to the last 
class of which I speak, the shipvrrecks which Passion 
makes. I have given you one, where the passion has 
been noble, controlled by righteous will and the nobler 
love. There ate others where the feelings are less great, 
where they may be ignoble, even guilty, and where the 
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shipwreck is the losa of all — not only of life, but of the 
eoul. Ko hurricane sinks bo many as the hurricane of 
the PassionB. 

Jealousy, Hatred, Bevenge, LoTe where it is wrong, 
or where it Ib not wrong but its end unattainable, these 
are the things which wreck lives. There are few who 
have not met the gale and staggered under its blow, 
few who, at one time or another, have not straggled or 
resisted, conquered or yielded to its force. 

It Bometimes comes in a moment, like one of those 
white squalls in the West Indies, which sweep out of a 
pare sky and in a moment mingle earth and heaven. 
Let it smite the ship unprepared and all is over with it. 
God may help us should it come, but man cannot. It 
breaks out suddenly from some secret and sleeping 
quality in our nature of which we knew nothing 
before, and the surprise of it as it dashes upon us 
in the midst of our innocent and peaceful life is 
terrible and perilous. We may escape, but it leaves 
us torn and desolate and stripped of everything. 
These are the hours of frenzy in a man or woman's 
life, when one passion seizes as tyrant on the whole 
nature, and devours all the other passions, enslaves the 
imagination, the will, the intellect, the heart, and the 
body. The truest and the most powerful representation 
in literature of such a swift tornado is that of the 
sudden jealousy of Leontes. 

There is but one thing which may save ns from utter 
shipwreck in that hour, and that is daily strengthening 
of character. We may know of this possibility in us. 
If BO, let there be a solemn reference of it to God, in that 
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deep thoughtfulnesa and watchfulness which is the 
highest prayer; not dwelling, however, on the thing 
itself too much, lest by overconaciousness of it we may 
kindle it into life, hnt rather giving ourselves — moved 
by an earnest love of the spirit of Himi who lived that 
we might be aelf-conquerors — to the task of strengthen- 
ing, by active exercise of them^ the qualities in us 
which are opposed to the djinger which we fear. 

On the other hand, we may not know of it, but 
have a vague consciousness of a secret danger in 
our character. It is a warning to' us to win strength, 
to exercise and tra,in aU that' we know of good in 
us, not by dreaming of or contemplating how good 
we might be,, but by irsing at once in every little 
trial the good qualities we. have, with a resolute will, 
however we suffer, to do^ right. God will help ns in 
the tempest, should it arrive, if we do that. We 
may be warned of its coming and sail away from its 
centre — for running away is often the best defence 
— and even if we are not warned, we may by such 
preparation escape its worst consequences; we may 
be shattered, but not betrayed into irremediable evil ; 
we may not be able to sail freely for years, but we shall 
spread our canvas again and court a happier gale. For 
the best of having gone through and conquered such a 
storm, if there be any good in it at all, is that having 
conquered it we have conquered all other storms of the- 
same kind. 

But often the attack of passion comes not suddenly, 
in this violent way, but by slow approaches. We are 
almost unconscious of its presence, it begins with a 
P 
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aammer wind nnder tlie breath of which we sail, and 
every mile we make is pleasant, and we are conscions of 
the pleasure. And if a doubt should intrude we think 
we can furl our sails and drop our anchor when we like. 
We even wish the wind to freshen, for the characteristic 
of passion is that its excitement cannot rest in the 
present without a little weariness ; it wishes to know 
more of itself. And when the wind does freshen, and 
we are conscions of a little danger, the spice of danger 
pleases ; it stimulates, quickens, and dramatizes life. 
That pleasure increases, till at last, so curious is our 
nature, we are like men who delight to walk upon the 
sharp vei^e of a cliff and hear the waves beat far below, 
and know that one false step is fatal; who are satisfied 
that they will not fall, yet like the danger of falling, 
that they may feel life more vividly. But when we yield 
to the emotions and are pleaeed with them, hy-and-by the 
wind strengthens into a gale, and the tyranny begins. 
Whether it be hatred, or jealousy, or love, it seizes now 
on life, usurps the thoughts, enters into the work of 
life, and site as master in the citadel of the heart. 
And once it has done this it is a wrench which seems to 
tear life asunder to get it out 
it has not conquered the will ; 



again. As yet, however, 
we can stUl bid it lie still 



and be silent. We still retain command of the ship of 
life, though it is speeding before the gale with rushing 
force. Even in this there is a kind of wild pleasure. 
We like the swiftness, the peril, the tension of watch- 
fulness, the excitement of emotion — above all, the sense 
of command which the will possesses over the feelings 
which it subdues to silence. But we cannot now leave 
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the deck a minute, aJl repose is at an end, we must look 
to every rope at every minute, for if one gives way all ia 
over : so strained to utmost tension is everything, that 
if one sheet be snapt, all snaps with it. Though it has 
not yet conquered our will, the storm has established 
an empire over us. We are no longer quite common 
men. 

To lire at this tension for long is only possible to 
extraordinary strength of character. We may well ask 
how far we dare trust onr nature to support so great an 
effort, and that continuously. And the answer is that 
we have no right to dare it. We ought to know iurselves 
well enough to feel that we are making too great a call 
on our resources. Our duty is to drift no longer before 
the gale, but to sail out of it, or to ride head to wind, 
until the storm blow itself out. Otherwise what takes 
place is this. The will becomes exhausted by the cease- 
less efforts it is called on to make. It drops down in a 
moment like a thing smitten with paralysis. A sudden 
inflood of weakness steals on us in the midst of onr 
security of strength ; anything in euch circumstances 
may prodnce it— a song, a softer day than usual, a 
gndden association, a sudden cry of the heart. We yield 
— the will at last is seized by the tyrant emotion — and 
our ship strikes in midnight darkness on the craggy 
ledge, and all is over. We are shipwrecked for this 
life. 

Work, they say, is the best remedy for this, absorbing 
work ; and it is partly true, for men who have much 
work are lees often lost in this way than women who 
have little to do, and idle men. But work is often not 
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enougli nnleBB we also run away, for the passion under- 
lies the work, and the moment the work is relaxed 
breaks out a^ain more impassioned for the repression : 
it is even more dangerous, hecause the violence of the 
labour has weakened the nerves, and in the relaxation 
they demand in those hours of rest, the emotions are 
less under command. Bitter work often hurries the 
catastrophe. 

There is but one great remedy. It is to love God 
as revealed in Christ. When we love honour, and 
truth, and purity, as our Master showed them to ns, 
when we love these things better , than anything on 
earth ; when we love them as necessary, not only for 
our own sake, but for the sake of man, for whose progress 
we are bound to keep them unstained as Christ did ; 
when we love Gtod as a Father who has called ns to be 
perfect as He is, and feel that to disappoint Him is the 
keenest of all earthly sufferings ; when we honour our- 
selves because we see our human nature as it ought 
to be in Christ, victorious by high endeavour over 
the slavery of evil, and the tyranny of the passions — 
when His presence is by our side and we feel that 
His absence is death — then we have power to win this 
battle, and if we have been overtaken for a time, to 
stay our course in time, to recognise our danger, to 
dread its pleasure as evil, and to retreat, even though 
it strain every plank of the ship of life and shatter 
every sail. There is nothing else which will give to our 
weakness power. Summon to your side the strength of 
God if you would stand in the evil day. 

It is the fashion to talk of passion and to extol it aa 
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having a Tightness of its own. Its interest as a suhject 
for art is transferred to the real thing in life, and people 
hrood over it ia others as if it were a poem — as if it had 
a beauty of its own. One talks of great passions as if 
they were great acts, of violent passion as if violence 
were strength and bea.uty. Nothing is really beantiful 
which enslaves man or woman. Nothing is great which 
shipwrecks oar own life or another's. Nothing is 
strong which makes the reason weak, the will a servant, 
the heart absorbed in one alone. Nothing is noble 
which tyrannizes over life. This was not the end for 
which we were bom into the world. 
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[June 16, 1872.] 

TEE 8EIPWSECE8 OF LIFE. 

Of tlie sbipwrec^s TCbich Imprudence, Self-sacrifice, sjid 
the Passions make in human life we spoke last Sunday, 
dwelling at the close on the passions, and thinking 
only, for the time, of their more unregulated forms. 
We continue the subject to-day, and look into it in 
relation to some of the elements in our society which 
either tend to check or to increase the false or ignoble 
forms of Passion. 

But first it is right to say that if it take false and 
ignoble forms, it also takes true and noble ones. There 
is the love of Truth, of Liberty, of one's Country, the 
wider love of Man. These, since the object of the emo- 
tion ia great, make great the person who possesses or 
is possessed by them. The noblest things done and 
suffered in this world have been done and suffered when 
the love for Truth, or Man, or Liberty, has been so 
intense as to merit the name of Passion ; that is, when 
it fills and absorbs a man, not so aa to devour all hie 
other powers, bat to direct them to one end, and, in 
giving them their proper work, to develop them. And, 
when this ia the case, there is nothing which has 
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so much power. Such a passion stimulates, quickens, 
and exalts him ivho feels it; he breathes a' finer air 
than others ; his step is quicker throogh life, his enjoy- 
ment greater ; all things speak to him with encourage- 
ment and minister to his life ; and though he may 
suffer, indeed mitxt suffer, it is suffering which does not 
exhaust but redouble power, which does not crush but 
develop the affections. It is a glorious thing for a young 
man or woman to feel a noble passion of this kind, and 
to look forward to the unfolding of it, through the work 
of life, into its perfect rose. 

It has power not only over the man himself, bat 
over others. Let men say what they will, the world 
bows before enthusiasm, and loves it, however aged 
satiety may sneer at its wild imprudence. It is not the 
chill calculator who moves the world, it is the man who 
is profoundly moved himself. He makes men love that 
which he loves, for love is infinitely self-extending and 
self-creative ; he makes men Forces in the world, for he 
makes them love, and when men love, they are di-iven 
to act. It is the heart, not the intellect, which has 
most power in this world, and that is a truth which 
we are now in danger of forgetting. 

But in order that such passions as these we speak of 
should have their just eflfect, they must be freed from 
selfishness. The love of Truth may be first in a man's 
heart for years, but it may be bent a«ide to serve mere 
personal ends, used to minister to vanity, or to astonish 
men. Many a philosopher, many a preacher, has made 
his declaration of tmth sensational in order to win 
the miserable honour of being pointed at by the world ; 
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many a propbet has watered the wine of Truth in 
order to keep his foUowers. The lover of Man, follow- 
ing his lofty aim for many years with lofty fidelity, has 
too often ended in seeking the reputation of the mere 
Thilanthrc^ist ; the lover trf country in claiming to 
govern the country ; the lover of liberty in desiring the 
lame and the wealth of the demagi^ue. 

Tbeee are the saddest ^ipnrecks which tiie ocean 
of life receives. We can endure the ruin of many by 
imprudence and foolish passion; but that one whose life 
waa ruled by any of the great Faiths or Thoughts which 
create, when loved, the loftiest eaiotiona of which man is 
capable, shonld fall with shame, and the shame react 
on the idea itself and lessen its power over men — that is 
bitter to all hearts — ^bitter in this especially, that it chilla 
the hopes of men in God and Man, and stains their fai& 
in goodness. There is no pang so deep in life as when 
one whom we have reverenced as a leader betrays bis 
trust, drops &om the azure purity in which he sottred, 
and battens upon garbage. The fall of the idol of the 
heart is miserable, but when one who was as a god to 
men is changed into the merest idol of clay, that is 
still more miserable. It is a shipwreck which stains 
the ocean for miles around with blood. There is no 
crime worse than a moral suicide of this land. Watch, 
for yon know not how far the infection of your fall 
may spread j ' no man ' — and you least of all who may 
have some power oyer others — ' no man dieth to him- 
self.' 

Another type of noble Passion is that which men 
and women feel for one another, when it is pare and 
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right. It lies in the veiy ground of our humanity that 
there is nothing which so kindles and inspires, softens, 
strengthens, and redeetns. It exalts all the qualities, 
and vhile it exalts, refines them ; it develops in us 
powers unknown before ; it redoubles the power of work, 
because in its light all things are of double interest j 
it creates noble ideals and ^ves ns the energy to pursue 
them; it is a safeguard against evil and meanness and 
low aims, for they cannot breathe in its eager air ; it is 
a rain from Heaven which makes the good in us grow 
rapidly ; it is Qod's best gift to our personal life, and 
though the world may grow old, it is for ever bom 
again into eternal youth. It is the life of life ; and it 
is so because it lifts us above ourselves. 

But so closely connected with personal life as it is, 
it is easUy liable to selfishness. What that selfishneBs 
is, when it becomes depraved, we shall see afterwards ; 
but even when it is kept pure, it pramits the touch of 
self when it so absorbs man and woman as to prevent 
them from doing their work, from thinking of others, 
from living for God and the duty He has given us. 
You may know that self has begun to intrude upon 
it when it becomes tyrannical. There are those who are 
so mastered by it as to see but one thing in the Uni- 
verse, to have but one thought. They look on Nature, 
and trees and sky and water speak but one language, 
the language of their own heart ; and when they so im- 
pose themselves on her, they cannot receive her teaching. 
They give tJieir own emotion to her, and receive back 
nothing but their own emotion. Social love, love of 
countiy, consideration for the feelings and lives of 
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others, disappear in the ahsorption of all life in one 
alone, ftnd nselesanese is written on such a life. Love 
of tmth and jostice and aelf-Bacrifice are so terribly 
modified sometimes that in order to retain the strength 
of the passion, and to make another wholly onr own, we 
do not hesitate, or at least we nnconscionsly hasten to 
tell lies or to act them, to be nnjust to the claims of 
others, to sacrifice, not onrselves, but the rights or eren 
the happiness of others. - This is to lore, and to make 
love into selfishness. And when it is done, it desti^js 
the exalting power of passion. Work is no longer 
increased; it ceases: there is no longer ener^, life, 
pursuit of ideals, for these things send ns into the 
world without us, and l^is makes us circle round and 
round oorselves. We even cease to love the object of 
our love aa we ought, for we think more of the love which 
is borne to us than of the love we bear. 

Such a passion, however pure in itself, troubles life, 
and troubles it evilly. There is always trouble in 
that which moves the whole ocean of the emotions, 
but it need not be an evil trouble. It only becomes evil 
when it masters the will and binds the whole nature 
hand and foot to its car. It is fortunately, at this 
intensity, generally brief, and its brevity is caused by 
the selfishness in it. If it be mixed, on the contrary, 
with other things ; if it be an impulse to labour and 
good, and to love of others, and to the ideal life — it is 
not brief, it grows with the growth of the whole 
character, it takes food from aJl things, it intensifies 
as life goes on, but intensifies away from self. We love 
it for itself, we love it still more because it exalts. 
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But in tbe other case it often shipwrecks life, or 
rather the usefulness of life. It haa accustomed us to 
self-thought, and to think lees of others and less of work ; 
it has weakened the moral fibre ; it has softened the 
powers by which we do work ; it has made us unsatis- 
fied onlees we are in a state of excited emotion; it has 
so chained the will for a time, that the will bears its 
mark and feels the weight of its fetters through all 
the after life — and having lost activity, loses love of 
freedom. 

What are the remedies against this absorption, 
which belongs to women and to men, but also to women 
more than menP The first is an education whose 
aims and extent are wider than at present. Such an 
education will encourage an habitual reference of life 
to higher motives than personal ones — even than those 
which belong to the family. It would give and create 
in the yoang vivid interest in social questions in Eng- 
land and in foreign lands. It would give such a know- 
ledge ofgovemment, and of the history of other countries 
as to enable the child in after life to enter into those 
movements which are likely to bear on the progress 
of mankind. It would give a clear idea of what we 
mean by mankind and its prepress, and an interest in 
nations and their relations to each other, not only 
because we have a particular fancy for this or that 
nation, but because we long for the whole advance of 
men. It would give some knowledge of and love of the 
great Ideas and Truths by whose working out man- 
kind is regenerated. This will prevent — this and 
cognate thonghts — absorption. It will let you love 
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another with all your heart, but it will check the love 
from drinking up all the springs of your nature. 

The other remedy is an inward aud a Christian one. 
It is in parents taking pains to root the love of others, 
and habitual practice of it, in the hearts of their 
children, and to encourage its growth in early character. 
Not visibly — forcibly — ^but by that gentle tact and 
Christian art which no mother can be quite without 
if she feels the truth — that to be able to love and to 
foi^et oneself is Life. There are many ways of teach- 
ing Christianity to children. But this is the most 
practical way of doing it — to tell them that there was 
One Man, who, more than all else, lived on earth to 
make manifest this truth — that true life was daily 
watching, and care for others, forgetfolness of self in 
others, in oar family, in our society, in our nation, in 
mankind. If we can teach our children to do that, 
and to connect it and its solid pleasure with Him, 
there is no fear of their losing love and honour for 
Him in the clashing opinions of after life. Whatever 
dogmatic view they take of Christ, they will always 
love Him ; and the love of His spirit and His life will 
in practice prevent the absorption of passion. 

So far, in all the cases of which I have spoken, the 
shipwreck has been wrought by the persons themselves. 
Bat there are shipwrecks in this world, and they are 
many, which are wrought on persons by the fault or 
evil will of others, moved by passion- 
There is the shipwreck which takes place when the 
weak are brought into contact with the strong, and the 
strong are hurried away by passion. There is one in- 
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stance in the man who has an intense love of Uberty 
in an oppressed conntrjr, and who stands so easily 
superior over the rest, that his followers will do his 
will in anything. He may hold his passion under 
the curb for years ; he may labour, by its intensity, 
with the patience which has its perfect work in after 
years ; he may incarnate his own enei^ and love in his 
fellow-countrymen till every comer of the land has in 
it heai-ts which work and believe. And no nobler work 
than this preparation for revolt against tyranny is done 
on earth. But if moved by weariness of long delay, 
by the sickness of hope deferred, by eagerness to see 
results, he let his passion escape from the strong con- 
trol of a will (led by knowledge and instructed by 
intellect), and in a moment of haste begin the outbreak 
against overvrhelming force, and deliver thousands to 
sorrow, pain, and death without any hope of success ; 
he has made shipwreck of the weak without an 
adequate reason, and for the sake of a moment of im- 
pulse, done harm to his people and their cause. Re 
cannot but feel remorse; there is not much more for 
him than to die, and he dies when to live would have 
been better. He has shipwrecked others, he has ship- 
wrecked himself. One cannot i-eproach him, those 
whom he has slain reproach him not, for he has been 
noble of heart throughout, but one cannot help a regret 
which has in it a taste of bitterness, that the weak 
should be sacrificed to the strong by the feilure of the 
strength of the strong when subjected to the hour of 



There is another instance when the passion for 
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money, one of the moet absorbing of onr time, seizes 
on a man of power. His power enables him to win the 
tmst of others, to command the market. Into his 
lianda poor the savings of thousands, the widow, the 
orphan, the officer, the clergyman, the whole range of 
those who live just between poverty and competence. 
He 18 an honourable man, but his will is directed by a 
single passion, and that is weakness ; and we cannot 
tell when one touch may break up his whole fortress of 
honour. One day a chance is offered him of doubling 
his capital. His imagination seizes on it, it besets him 
Hour by hour, the dread of losing the chance increases 
his excitement, and in a moment he risks the money 
entrusted to his care. It is his own shipwreck, but far 
more miserable is the shipwreck which others sufier. 
Faultless, except in belief in all men's honour, they go 
down in the night without a word. Old men die, gentle 
women perish in the workhouse, young men are diiven 
to despair, girls to ruin, and, worst of all, fiiith in human 
nature and in the love of God perishes in the hearts of 
thousands. These are the worst murders which disgrace 
oar modern society, and for such men there is no ade- 
quate punishment. There are those who are labouring 
at this crime at this very moment, for men are not 
only hurried into it, they wilfully create it. They excuse 
it by their wish to enrich their home, by the love they 
bear to wife and children. It ie the vilest of excuses, 
for it degrades the name of love by linking it to crime. 
And what sort of love is that which is rooted in dishononr 
and selfishness, which prepares unspeakable shame for 
the woman he loves and the sons who are deceived in 
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the honour which they bear their fether P God will 
require at his hands a retribution for all those ships of 
life, sunt without a hope in the midst of waters bright 
with sunlight. 

There is another instance when a man or a woman 
of strong character love another weaker than them- 
selves, and love where it is wrong to love. They gain 
mastery over the weaker character, and seeing that, 
it is their duty to draw back. There is no doubt as to 
what is right to do. But it is just this right thing 
which is least often done. They persuade themselves 
that they are strong, able to hold their passion in 
hand, not to epeak it, not to allow it to appear. Bat 
every day of it they forget that they are weakening, 
because the thing is wrong, the moral fibre of their 
character, and, with that, an insidious weakness creeps 
upon the will. Emotion overpowers them at last, to 
their own surprise. They forget all, and in the rush 
they carry away one weaker even than themselves. In 
this way also brother has ruined brother, husband 
. wife, partner in business his partner ; for it is not 
only the passion of love which works this dreadful ruin. 
It may be done whenever two persons, one weaker than 
the other, but both subjected to the same passion, are 
thrown closely together in life. A. common hatred, a 
common desire of revenge, a common jealousy, a com- 
mon greed of gain, ambition, or power, may be the 
source of this shipwreck, where the strong hurries, in 
the hour of passion's tyranny, the weak with him into 
the gulf. 
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For this, however, there is a Bbadow of excuse. The 
emotion is shared by both, the danger is run by both, 
the min is complete in both. Both endure shipwreck. 

But there are those whom I may well call the 
wreckers of society. There are men and women — and 
there is need to speak of these things — who amuse 
themselves by awakening passion in others, sjid kindling 
a fire by which they never intend to sit They drain the 
thoughts, feelings, imagination, the life of others dry ; 
wring irom them all they have got to give, without one 
spark of true emotion, with no emotion save the emotion 
of the hunt; and when they have reached their end 
and done their shameless work, and their victim is 
wholly their slave, weary of the thing, and turn aside 
to seek fresh prey ; and the ship they have sailed with 
for a time sinks without a cry, stricken through and 
through, or staggers blindly to the close of its career, 
stripped of bH power of contending with evil winds, and 
doomed to die in night upon the rocks. 

These are the most hateful and the vilest men and 
women upon earth. And this discussion of that which 
is specially called passion among us, leads me to speak 
with seriousness of the manner in which the subject 
is treated of in English society, snch society as that to 
which I preach. It is dwelt on, analysed, in a way 
which I can only characterize as coarse when it is 
open, as hateful when it is half-veiled. Things are 
freely spoken of now between the sexes which, twenty 
years ^o, would have had at least a decent silence 
preserved upon them. The novels which appear in the 
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ordinary niagazmeB, the theatres, the public prints, 
the poetry of the day, are fall of the treatment of phases 
of diseased and evil passion. 

I suppose it came amongst us from France ; indeed, 
one knows that it did. It was one of the worst evils 
of that mountebank Imperialiam which rotted the very 
bones of France, that it encouraged the literature of 
degraded passion. It was important for that gorem- 
ment, founded on murder and preserved by reckless 
expense and systematic trampling on free thought, and 
rendered safe by the slaughter and exile of all the free 
speakers and bold spirits of France, that the heads of 
the people of Paris should be filled with something else 
than noble thoughts or lofty feeling, and their emotions 
led from that healthy exercise of them which belongs to 
a free state, to the unhealthy dissection of the most 
morbid life of the heart. And it was done. The press, 
the daiJy journals, teemed with novels, the law of which 
was that everything was a subject for art, and that 
everything which belonged to passion of any kind was 
specially a subject for art. The theatres went from 
one shameless representation to another, and the authors 
outvied one another in creating the most odious motives 
and the most unnatural plots, with all the cleverness, 
epigrammatic brilliajicy and dramatic power of presen- 
tation and conversation which they possess that they 
may degrade them. No literature of fiction or drama 
has ever sunk into such a pit of filth as modern French 
light literature. No literature has ever so lowered the 
standard of culture, morality, and temperance j no lite- 
rature has ever so thrown overboard honour and truth 
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in order to revel in vice ; no literature has ever so stained 
all the ideals most dear to God-fearii^ and Man-loving 
men, nor heaped ridicnle so basely upon all tliat is 
pare and homely and simple and lovely, as this 
branch of the literature of France. It has made its 
way by pandering to the vilest curiosity that men 
and women possess, and its authors have won that 
which they call fame, and the wealth which ought to 
be scorned by those who give and take it, by the cor- 
ruption of their fellow-citizens. 

And once this habit begins of dissecting ugly or 
morbid phases of passion, which have as much relation 
to true passion as the activity of dissolution in a dead 
body has to its vital activity, it is necessarily pushed 
to its extremes, even to unnatural extremes. Those of 
you who have only glanced at the snr&ce of this sea of 
abomination have no idea of what it holds in its depths, 
of the books which have been openly published and 
read, and which are sent over here in shoals. It is the 
characteristic of diseased excitement that it is never 
satisfied with the quality of its food. It soon feels 
satiety, and demands meats more highly spiced to still 
its craving. And the demand creates the snpjdy, and 
the supply increases the craving, till the lowest depth is 
reached, where men abide in the drear satiety of their 
own corruption. 

It is this sort of literature which has stolen over 
here and which has entered into our society as an 
element of corruption. And I would warn, seriously 
enough, fathers and mothers to take care what French, 
and even German books enter their houses. I know 
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well that the worst books are innocently ordered at 
the librariea by young girle and boys, and read with 
the curiosity and perhaps the ignorance of evO which 
youth possesses. But many a shipwreck may be traced 
to them and to the culpable neglect of parents. 

Again, night after night, in this town, French plays 
are represented, some of which are excellent, but a 
large proportion of them, when they are not sick with 
false sentiment, openly and shamelessly immoral. 
Tbey hold up married life to the grossest ridicule, and 
the purity of home as a laughable fable. They exhibit 
situations and scenes, and use language on the stage 
which, if they were in English, the lowest audience in 
EatclifFe Highway would cry down and drive the actors 
from the boards. It is a bad thing when the moral 
sense and the feeling for true art of what are called 
the degraded classes, is practically higher and purer 
than that of the fashionable world. And to this 
sort of thing women go freely, and apparently with- 
out a blush, and bring their daughters for the sake of 
education — in what ? in ererything which is unnatural, 
in the corruption of human nature, in laughter at moral 
goodness, in the conquest of weakness by vice, in con- 
tempt of honour and good &ith and friendship and true 
love, and all that a nation should cling to, as children 
cling to home, as soldiers cling to the standard of 
their regiment. And the more open the vice, the 
more shameless the representation, the more is the 
theatre crowded. 

A faint excuse by those who do not boast of their 
pleasure in l^ese things, is made on tiie ground of Art. 
o3 
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They say that Art is bound to represent all phases of 
human life, and that the ata^ and the novel must ex- 
haust the whole range. I deny the whole statement. 
Art is bound to represent the beantifal, and these things 
are ugly from head to tail. They represent diseases of 
human nature, and one might as well say that it was a 
painter's duty to go to the hospitals and paint the 
human form in smaUpoz, fever, and consumption. Art 
is bound to give a noble pleasure, and if the pleasure 
received from these is a noble one, if it can be rightly 
called pleasure at all, then one has lost all clear idea of 
what pleasure is. If a man takes pleasure in seeing 
what is vile, we simply say l^t he has no knowledge of 
pleasure at all. 

But it is said that the acting is perfect. That may 
be true, but if a foul deed is cleverly done, a murder or 
a theft executed with the greatest skill, does that make 
the murder or the theft itself an object of approval P I 
should think not; or a source of pleasure? well, it 
may ; but I would ask of what kind of pleasure P It 
would be a pleasure which whosoever felt it, would be 
unable to feel noble pleasure. 

It is a degradation to art to make her the channel 
of low thinking and hardened feeling. Tor that is the 
real question, not whether immoral passion be a subject 
for Art or not, as undoubtedly it is, but whether the 
merely epigrammatic treatment of it, the low motives 
which awake and support it, the inhumanity of the 
emotions represented, or the absence of emotion in 
it, and the display of degraded and nnnatnral forms 
of immoral passion, be either true to Art or fit sab- 
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jecte for jta work. Howeyer that may be, I have 
no hesitation in sajing that the greedy flight of "' 
jkahionable society to listen to scenes, to singing, and to 
acting which men who hare seen much of the world are 
ashamed to see and hear when they sit beside a woman, 
is a disgraceful element in society. And as far as I 
know, it is men and not women who protest against it. 
And lastly, the worst of this whole class of literature 
and thinking about morbid passion is the way in which it 
killa interest in this common life of ours, and in great 
and worthy thoughts and things. Home and its duties, 
the quiet, ordinary relations of life, of motherhood, of 
wife to husband and husband to wife, of children to 
their parents, the still and pleasant friendships which 
endure trial, the caUs to duty made by our profession, 
our country, or man — all become dull, commonplace, in 
this ill-tempered air and fevered light. And the great 
things and great thonghts that are creative of calm 
in the heart, that calm in which feeling is most intense, 
are driven out by this restless craving for' unhealthy 
emotions. The imagination lashed into work on 
morbid subjects finds noble art, noble thinking, pure, 
and sincere books of fiction &r too quiet to stir its 
blood ; the greater passions, when truthfully developed, 
are too natural to give any pleasure the seeker for ' a 
new shudder ' can really care fon And Nature can say 
nothing truly or sweetly to such lives. She has her 
own deep quiet, and her central life is the peacefal 
order that abhors the unnatural and the monstrous. 
What communion can she then have with a heart, 
falsely excited, disordered by diseased imi^jination 
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dwelling on strange prsBtematural phaseB of passion? 
" I say she chq have none at all. 

This is not a true life, it is fever. This is not true 
feeling, it is hysterical eesthetics, and it-s end is 
sensuality ; this is not the youth or middle age which 
will produce a wise and fair old age — 

ler^ne and bright, 
And calm aa i> a Lapland oight. 

It prepares for a^e the worm of satiety which dieth 
not, the fire of unsatisfied desire which is not 
quenched. Above all, it espels God from the heart, 
for He cannot dwell in the chambers of its imagery. 

Let it be your endeavour to get rid of these excite- 
ments, which, while they create a fevered life, poison 
the springs of all beautiful emotion. Live a natural, 
healthy. God-fearing life, putting Duty before feeling, 
and self-sacrifice before passion. And then, though you 
will not hare the maddened thrill that dies so soon, you 
win have gained the steady joy that is one with the 
emotion and the work of those grander passions that 
quicken life, and make great the heart. Ton will love 
God better, because you will love more the ideas and 
the things by which God is known. Ton will pass 
through life worthier each day, and worthy by self- 
conquest ; and you will reverence yourself nobly in 
reverencing a victorious Giod within you, greatly proud 
and greatly humble, for 

Troe dignity abides trith him alone 
Who, ID the Eilent hour df invard thought, 
Can gtill snapect and gtill reveie bimteU', 
In lovlineu of baart 
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[Mwch 8, 1874.] 
JACOB'S DREAM. 



The bii^raphies of the Bible are religious ones, but 
they are very differently written from those we read to- 
day. In ours, the whole religious life of the maa ia 
mapped out — the changes of belief and feeling, the 
spiritual brightness and gloom, excitement and depres- 
sion, are djaried for us. We lire in the man's heart 
from day to day. With a morbid curiosity, everything 
is dissected and analysed, and we are brought so gra- 
daally np to the turning points in life that we can 
scarcely say where they truly are. On the whole, they 
are. so overladen with religion, so apart from outward 
life, so coarsely empty of all reticence, that they are as 
wearisome as they are unhealtliy. 

If we take the Biblical biography of Jacob, and it 
is typical of the metbod in which they all are written, 
the contrast ia striking. For some chapters, his every- 
day life is given. His birth, his home life, his love for 
his mother, his trickery, his meanness, are all faithfully 
narrated. We receive no hint of his religious feelmgs, 
and there is no analysis whatever. At last, suddenly 
emerging out of the outward life, a distinct crisia in 
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his spiritual life is sharply marked bj the historian. 
In the gleam of that quick light, we look back upon 
the past and see what it has made the man. Then 
there is another long silence of twenty years kept about 
his spiritual state. He lives in the world of business. 
Ee becomes a famous cattle-dealer ; he opposes Laban'a 
nide attempts to cheat him with a subtler policy. He 
is of the world, worldly. 

And then by the brook Jabbok, in the deep mid- 
night, we are witness to another crisis in his individual 
life, and, ceasing to skim the surface, we plnnge into the 
depths of the spirit of the man. We should have thought 
from the story that nothing had been working within ; 
bat in this deep spiritual crisis, when he wrestled 
with God, we see how much had passed within during 
these twenty yeare of apparently only worldly life. 

The story goes on, and we find him living a politic 
fife among the Canaanites. He suffers loss, his heart 
is wrung by the death of his wife ; his sons do evil as 
well as good ; he is immersed in the work and troubles 
of manhood ; and during all this time only two religious 
points are marked — one when he renewed his early 
impressions at Bethel, another just before he went 
down to Egypt. After tbkt we hear nothing of him for 
seventeen years, and then the quiet rest of old age is 
followed by the unveiling to us of all that these several 
revelations of God had done for him when, we listen to 
the last sayings of the patriarch on his dying bed. 
Every one of these points in religious life is clearly 
marked, and they are, as it were, hills from which, 
standing with him, we may review and understand his 
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p&st, HJid give each event its meanuig as a portion of 
Grod's edncatioD of hie spirit. 

And this is a far truer way of representing the re- 
ligious life. That life is not a succession of constantlj 
recurring shocks, nor ought it to render the man inca- 
pable of life in the world. It is not a series of incessant 
spiritual depressions and excitements, nor is it always 
being invaded by God with special revelations. It is 
a slow though broken growth through trial and failure, 
through success and joy, through stru^le which is 
commonplace enough — ^but every now and then it reaches 
some hilltop when God appears to bring all the results 
of our past to a point, and to start tis afresh upon a 
new path. Even in the highest human life this appears. 
There is, first, the jonmey to Jerusalem, when the spirit 
of the divine child clearly recognised his work — theu 
the Baptism and the crisis of the Temptation when iie 
entered into manhood's work — then the Transfiguration 
— then the Agony in the Garden — then the last words 
of triumph and relief upon the Cross, * It is finished,' 
' Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.' The 
true method of religions biography is the method of 
the Bible, for it describes the reality of religious life. 

With a portion of the biography of Jacob we have tO' 
do this momiDg. Our subject ia the first rehgions 
crisis of his life. 

We know the circumstances that led to liis depaiv 
ture. He had deceived hia fiither, and deiranded his 
brother of his blessing. And Esau was stung into 
fierce anger, brooded over his wrong in his impotent 
manner ; and as he wandered round the tent enclosure. 
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and could not restrain his tongae, was heard to say, 
* The days of mourning for my father are at hand, then 
will I slay my brother Jacob.' Urged, then, by his 
mother's fear and his brother's hate, Jacob fled. For 
the first time, he left his home. It must have been a 
bitter irrench that severed him &om his father's tent, 
for he wa£ a man of quick and deep feeling. Old as he 
was, the man who could serve fourteen years for the 
maiden of bis love cannot be accused of want of that 
youthfolness of heart which makes its own world, and 
calls that world Romance. And to old associations and 
old memories woven round his home, to say nothing of 
his mother's love, bis was a heart intensely sensitive. 
But (he day dawned, and be was forced to go. He left 
behind bim. with the dew thick upon its leaves, the 
grove that Abraham had planted, the rough stone altar 
in thtipCentre of the encampment, the wells beneath the 
pahna whose waters are as living to-day as then — and 
there wa« not one of them that it was not a separate 
grief to leave. He crossed, often looking back to that 
gleaming little spot, so well mariced by the clustering 
trees, the wide and rolling table-land of Beersheba, all 
ablaze with the red anemone, and saw before him at 
last the dreajy hills that form part of the ridge which 
is the backbone of Palestine. As he crested the ascent, 
night fell He gathered the stones of the place, and put 
them for his pillow. And as the solitary vranderer 
slept, he dreamed. The mighty blocks of sqnare rock 
that lay piled like cromlechs on the path were changed 
in the wild fancy of sleep into a staircase that seemed 
to rest on the edge of heaven. The stars which, as he 
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walked, hfl4 stolen out upon the night, were imper- 
sonated by his imagination, trained in the oriental 
thought that linked to each of those bright worlds a 
spiritnal lord, and seemed to ascend and descend the 
staircase as they rose and set within the dream. So fur 
the vision maj hare taken form from the last sights he 
saw with half-closed eyes. Bat now something more 
was added. God penetrated the vision with a revela- 
tion of Himself, and Jacob seemed to see a Form which 
crowned the staircase, and to hear a voice that entered 
into covenant vrith him. It was the God of his Father 
Abraham and Isaac. It was the first religions crisis of 
his life. 

And it was only snpematural in the sense that all 
life is snpematural. The same kind of thing has oc- 
curred again and again to men and women now as then, 
and often at the very time when it occurred to Jacob. 
We, too, leave home, and are sent out alone to fiice the 
responsibilities of life ; we are driven then, not seldom, 
by the Spirit into the wilderness. We climb oar moun- 
tain ridge alone, and our first days we often sleep on a 
stony pillow. It is there, in onr solitude, and few 
solitudes are so deep ; in our grief, and it is grief for 
which we aek no sympathy ; in the numberless questions 
that beset us as we look forward, and they are questions 
which we know we must solve alone — that God often 
speaks home to onr hearts. It may be in vision in sleep ; 
it may be in those visionary honrs of wakefulness when 
the world seems to fade away and we walk in the spirit 
of high hopes and resolves ; it may be in some sadden 
returning of the whole past — ^the way matters not j but 
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it is strange, if there is any one of ue here to-day, who 
ha,s not felt at euch a time a deep impression of God, a 
living Spirit apeaiing to na and entering into covenant 
with as. 'If you will be a faithftd and tme man, it says, 
T will make your life noble ; if yon will trust me, yon eball 
know me always as a Father.' It is the God of Jacob 
speaking to you, and in the same way aa He spoke to 
Jacob. 

And o^n the very firat impreasion made is similar 
to that made on Jacob — ^the comfort of feeling that 
heaven is near to earth. Ab the angela ascended and 
decended &om God to him, and from him to God, be 
knew that prayer might ascend from him to God, 
blessings descend on him li-om God. Guilty and a 
deceiver, goodness and tmth might yet be his. He 
might redeem the past, leave all that was evil in his 
character behind him as he had left his home behind, 
and begin a new and higher- life; for a new home 
had been opened to him in which God dwelt. And 
when he felt a nnion between him and heaven, a tide of 
new possibilities flowed in upon his soul. 

Have not some of yon felt like that — felt new ideas 
dawn on the soul, new li^ht falling upon life, and gone 
forward with wonderful hope to fulfil them, feeling that 
Heaven has been opened to yon, and is in sympathy 
with yon 9 And mnch more have we, as Christians, felt 
it than Jacob could have done, for the vision has taken 
a deeper meaning to us from memorable words, * Here- 
after ye shall see Heaven opened, and the angels of God 
ascending and descending on the Son of Man.' We 
know that Chriat has united heaven and earth, that all 
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that is of heaven in oq — our aspiration, faith, lore of 
tmth and of lore — can ascend like angels in the power 
of the Son of Man, to find their source in God, and in 
Him realise and perfect themselves. We know that 
all the grace and truth and love and purity of God, 
that divine redemption, strength, and life, come down 
to ns like angels through his hruoanitj. Upon the 
might; staircase of his life, the blessings of heaven 
descend to ns, and we ascend heart and soul to dwell 
with our Father. And knowing this, we can go forward, 
however tired and lonely, into life, and feel it already 
conquered. We must conquer, for the victor of evil, the 
enuobler of life is with us in Christ; we must find a 
noble end, and realize our ideal, for the Father has come 
down through Christ to abide in us for ever. 

But with this impression which belonged to heaven, 
came another that belonged to earth. Jacob heard 
that he was to be the father of a nation. For this he 
was not unprepared. It was a common thought of all 
the descendants of Abraham. He must have had, 
from the very contrast of it and his fortuneless position, 
his father Isaac's blessing of wide inheritance ringing 
in his ears during the whole journey. He must have 
seen before he went to sleep the rounded hill to the 
south-east, where God had renewed to Abraham the 
promise of the land. And he fell asleep with these two 
thoughts in his mind, his present landlessness and the 
great possession of the future. That inward point of 
contact was seized on in the vision, and the young 
energy of Jacob felt that the promise was confirmed. 
' I will be with thee,' said God, • in all places whither 
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thou goest ; the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I 
give it, to thee and to thy seed.' Id the hoar, then, of 
his desolation he received a mighty idea to support 
him, to give impulse, energy, power, and hope to life. 
He was to be the father of a nation. Not only heaven 
was opened to him, but earth. It is the feeling of all 
young and bright genius — the feeling that the king- 
doms of the earth are theirs — and, while it lasts, it 
makes them do glorious work. Nor even when the 
pressure of obscure distress has made it dim, does it 
ever lose its power; it enables men, as it enabled 
Jacob, to recover again and again, out of failure, and 
trial, and dulness, to pursue, with- undying hope, the 
flying form of their ideal. Such men are never over- 
come. 

In Jacob's case, it was still more forcible, for he 
believed in himself as the fouuder of a people. And 
it was exactly the thought needed for his character in 
order to exalt it. For he was always dwelling on him- 
self, peering after his own advancement. Henceforth 
there was something within him that contended with 
his selfishness. Other interests than the present, other 
interests than his own were bound up in his life. 
All he did would have an influence upon a people. It 
was this magnificent thought which now began to 
make >iiTn free from his own shadow, and an indistinct 
consciousness, ever growing more distinct, grew into 
hip life, that he was bound not to live for himself alone, 
but for his descendants. 

It bore its fruits. For twenty years it lay dormant ; 
it was revived at Feniel ; it rose and fell, and rose and 
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fell again daring his long life in Canaan ; but it broke 
oat, tindecajed, into fall radiance in Egypt, where, re- 
joicing in the vast growth of his hoase, he looked for- 
ward with faith, self wholly forgotten in the viBion, 
through the mist of death and of the future, to pro- 
phesy the glory of his nation in the promised land. 
It took him seventy years to realize the fall meaning 
of this Tision on the hill, but he did realize it at last; 
not only that part which belonged to earth, but that 
which belonged to himself and God. It is beantifal 
to hear him recall it as he did with nndiminished 
memory. * And Jacob said to Joseph, God Almighty 
appeaj-ed unto me at . Lnz, in the land of Canaan, and 
blessed me. And said, Behold, I will make thee frnitfal 
and a multitude of people, and I will give this land to 
thy seed after thee for an everlasting possession. . . 
The Giod which fed me all my life long unto this day ; 
the Angel that redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads, 
and the name of my &thers Abraham and Isaac, and 
let them grow into a multitude in the midat of the 
earth.' See how the memory of the first revelation 
pervades hia dying utterante as with a long-preserved 
perfume ; how vividly we recognize in the words that 
the vision on the hill had ruled and guided his whole 
Ufe. 

The morning came, and Jacob woke. The sun uprose, 
and smote upon his eyes, and he started up — as men start 
from a dream, not knowing, so vivid it has been, which 
is truly earth, the land the dream belonged to, or the 
land we feel beneath our feet. And Jacob, being up to 
this time a veiy quiet persona^, was greatly strack 
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bf his new set of thoughts. His first impression was 
surprise, his second fear, the third was the sense of a 
spiritual presence in the place. And they were all quite 
natural. 

As to surprise — he had lived a life of common- 
place. He had not cause, like Esau, to stray beyond 
the limits of the encampment. No stirring incident, no 
hunting dangers, no paiu, or sorrow, or even wonder, 
hod touched the dull, contented man. In life, as in 
person, he wa3 smooth. The monotenous Ufe of home, 
and its velvet chains, had woven itself round, him, and 
though it had not destroyed feeling, it had smothered 
its vividness. Hence the ontward and the visible had 
become all to Jacob. On those, long-continued ease at 
home leads a man to rest. And then, unconsciously, he 
becomes a somewhat selfish though affectionate person ; 
trifles become vast duties, and the world without, 
and his duty to it, a mere dream. The daily pottage 
is one of the great intereate of life ; to keep his hands 
smooi^h worth any trouble, to talk with Bebekah the 
excitement of the day, to look after the kids of the flock 
the work of a man. Such a life has an immense power 
of excluding the higher thoughts of God. And Jacob 
had evidently never passed beyond it, never entered 
those dim regions of the invisible, where, behind the veil 
of sense, the thought of self and of the world is dwarfed 
in the awful presence of God. But now, torn from the 
comfortable and the customary, he found himself in a 
new world, in the world of the spiritual. And there he 
met God. He had stood the night before on the rock- 
piled ridge without a thought of the Eternal : he rose 
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in the morning with deep surprise — ' Surely Gtod is in 
this place, and I knew it not.' 

Such 13 often our life. We live for years the life of 
custom and commonplace, thinking the chatter of our 
little home the murmur of the world,* dwelling only on 
its interests, only on ourselves, when suddenly we are 
awakened. Sometimes it is love that transfigures our 
world, and sweeps us in its fiery car into the ideal ; 
sometimes it is the death of love which tafees us into 
the invisible, and makes all the world seem like mist 
that drives before a hurricane ; sometimes it is the 
awakened sense of sin; sometimes it is the wave of 
a nation's agony for freedom that reaches our cot- 
tage, and makes us men. But whatever it may be, 
we are lifted out of our sleep and ourself, life is solem- 
nized at once — we start with surprise, and awaking to 
a new, untried existence, cry, ' What is this, this .new 
thing, this new river rushing through my life ? Surely 
God is here, and I knew it not.' Till we have some- 
thing of that vision we are not men, till wo touch the 
Infinite we are but half of what we might be. For 
though the world of men is large, and its interests 
great and noble — and though the world of custom and 
human affection and practical labour is good to live in 
— it is not enough ; there is another world above the 
fret and stir of this dim spot, into which we must 
enter before we realise what we really are — how great, 
how low ; how infinite, how limited. There is but a 
thin veil between us and it, and the veil though thin 
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is dark. But a single toncli &om God is enotigh to 
lifb it, and we know the me>uiing and the end of life. 
We are then like men who climb a monntain in 
bright mist. We see the outlines of the rocks among 
which we climb ; we know the path on which we 
tread, its difficulties, its flowers, its work, and its 
repose. And it is all our world. We do not dream 
of anything more large. But now, as we stand half- 
way op on a headland of the hill, we feel an unac- 
customed breeze upon our fiice. Btishlng it comes, 
ruffling and folding up the mist before it like a scroll. 
The vapour rolls away behind, and in an instant the 
revelation of the hills is opened. There is the blue 
lift, infinite above, and there the splendour of the sun, 
and around us the magnificent monntain world ; gleam- 
ing lakes and tossing forests far below, dim plains, and 
the sleeping silver of the sea, and gray hills round the 
horizon's rim. A moment before and we were content 
with our mist and the narrow space around us. Now 
we possess a world, and we forget our old contentment. 
Just such a vision is God, eternity, the spiritual life of 
the universe, the infinite immortality of his own sot:il, 
to the man for whom the veil has been lifted, even for 
a moment. Tt makes surprise at first — surprise that 
startles, but glorifies life ; for he who has seen it can 
never be the same again. There is that which always 
pricks and stirs within him, which will never let him be 
content till he has risen to the height of his vision. 
Have you never seen it ; are you still living the old 
life of custom and ease and self-thinking, and no more ; 
still never ranging beyond the visible, still only in the 
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world, never above the world ; still in Jacob's state ere 
he left his home — still — and the snows of old age on 
your hair and the shadow of death broad upon your 
way — still Mnswrprwed — never having once said to your- 
self ' God is here, and I knew it not ' ? What does that 
ignorance, that incapability, mean ; what does it tell you 
of yourself? Ask, and ask with prayer, for it is time 
if you would be worthy of your high vocation, that you 
should wring from God the answer. 

Fear followed on surprise. That passion was inhe- 
rent in Jacob's character, and it was that which spoilt 
the man in his early time. It made him xinderhand, 
desirous to soften every one with presents ; it made 
his life often wretched in Canaan, and his faith of such 
slow growth. But Jacob had the stuff of a man in him. 
He had power of will over his fear ; he could subdue it 
for the sake of success ; it never prevented him from 
following up his point, and bj-and-by he leamt how to 
lift fear into veneration of God. Veneration of God 
is the idealization of our natural fear. The passion 
of fear cannot be taken out of our nature, but it can be 
ennobled, so that all that is mean in it is destroyed. 
And God did that work on Jacob. 

His present fear was caused partly by the sense of 
his previous ill-doing, partly the realization of the 
Invisible. Jacob had found that the deepest solitude 
was in reality peopled. A lonely man, he had found 
that he was haunted by a Being that he knew not of. 
And no one can be conscious of a world beyond the 
senses without a certain chill in the blood; no one 
can feel himself touched home by God when he 
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does not know God, without fear. And as long as 
he does not know or love God, but only feels Him as 
a dim and dreadful power, the result of that fear is 
snperstition with all its baseness and all its cruelty. 
But when the Harae fear is felt by one who loves 
and knows God as a heavenly Father, the result is 
not superstition, bat the ennobhng of the fear into 
awful veneration, that loves the more because it 
venerates. And it was that high state that Jacob 
reached before his life was closed. The love that 
casts out fear began from the hour of this vision to 
stir in his heart. He said, ' How awful is this place ! ' 
bnt though the awe was deep, the very bargain, selfish 
as it was that he made with God, showed that supersti- 
tion had no part, or but little in his fear. He begins 
to realize, not an angry Being, but one who would love 
and care for him, and guide him back to his home in 
peace. And as he grew, the sel&shness dropped away, 
and nothing was left but sacred love, and reverent awe, 
and humble trust. Then, and then only, the degrading 
fear departed. How could he fear anything on earth, 
when he feared God rightly? Perfect reverence for the 
Highest frees a man from the fear of anything lower 
than the Highest. None can fear what man or devil 
can do to him, what danger or death can invade Mm 
with, whose love and awe of God is deep. For he is at 
one with the Master of all things, and there can be 
nothing which is not God's will. It was that which 
Jacob attained at last. Contrast him when he fled from 
Esan, when he played his subtle game of policy with 
Laban and the Canaanites, with the same man stAudiog 
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with quiet dignity, aelf-reapect, and fearless bearicg 
before Pharaoh, tuiaehamed before kings, for he reve- 
renced the liighest Eing. Fear was lost. There ia 
something very noble, very tonching, very great in this 
slow sme progress of a weak spirit into strength. 

Lastly. After surprise and fear, came the sense of the 
presence of God. ' This is the honse of God, the gate of 
\ heaven.' Jacob then localized God. He had evidently 
conceived of God as dwelling only in Heaven, Now a 
new idea came upon him, and he found God, not only 
in heaven, but here in Bethel also. It was the first 
step towards belief in the Divine Omnipresence. As 
his life went on, he fonnd that other places were 
also full of God — Feniel, Mahanaim, Egypt. At last, 
ont of these special appearances, he reached a great 
conclusion — I have found God, here, and here, and 
here — what if He be ewery wAere ? He placed that troth 
in words, when, as he died, be said, 'The angel that 
redeemed me all my life long.' It was thus that God 
filowly wrought out for finite intellect the infinite 
thought of omnipresence. We go further still, having 
loftier teaching. We spread the phrase of Jacob, * This 
is the house of God,' over all the universe. In every 
beat of the human heart, in every thought of the human 
intellect, in all spiritual thought and emotion, in man, 
and in the angel host, the infinite Life is infinitely 
present. We study His thought, His beauty, His cha- 
racter, in all nature, in all history, in all science. We 
do not find Him only in the miraculous, but in the 
common, and when we find Him there, the common 
becomes a glorious wonder. We do not find Him only 
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in the great events of world history, bat in the daily 
life of nations, in the common life of common men ; not 
only at some Bethel, but at every step of our pilgrimage, 
as the omnipresent justice and the onmipreaent love. 
' Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall I 
flee from thy Presence ? Though I climb up to Heaven, 
Thou art there ; though I go down to hell, Thou art 
there also.' 

And the thought makes life beautiful, even in un- 
utterable gloom, to those who love Him, and as solemn as 
beautiful. David, on the silent hills of Bethlehem, felt his 
shepherd life grow into divine loveliness by the thought, 
' The Lord is my shepherd ;' and gazing up to the deep 
vault, sown vrith the dust of stars, heard a more glorious 
music liiere than earthly ear can hear — for 'the 
heavens declare the glory of Giod, and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork.' 

Paul and Silas, fettered in the noisome dungeon, 
Bore with stripes, saw the prison roof uplifted, and felt 
the presence of the eternal IVeedom.' The light of the 
uncreated was with them, and the prisoners heard their 
psalms of joy. And many a martyr in the arena, in the 
very hour of his agony, lost sight of the piled circles of 
cruel faces, heard not the roar of the wild beasts, nor felt 
the torture. The very home of cruelty was beautiful to 
him, for beyond the mighty awning that hung over 
that pit of hell he saw the vision of Jacob, the angels 
of God ascending and descending, and the vision of 
Stephen, Christ at the right hand of God. It was the 
house of God — the gate of heaven. 

Nor will the thought make life less solemn than 
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beautiful. Once we feel that wherever we are that is 
God's houae, there follows the thought — how awfal ie 
this place. We know, then, that every deed is done 
before Him. The secret ^od tha,t no man saw, the 
secret sin at which the midnight shuddered, God, the 
invisible Justice, saw, and both were written in Hia 
knowledge. We know, then, that every word is heard by 
Him. Light, irreverent language, foolish talking, foul 
words, noble converse, kind and loving speech — there 
is a silent listener registering all. Unvoiced thoughts, 
the vagrant Bights of fancy, the deeper work of imagi- 
nation ; these, which are the truest utterance of what 
we are, are thought and felt in God's knowledge — if 
good, by the sympathy, if evil, by the abhorrence, of His 
nature. And when we think of this, all life is made 
unutterably solemn. 

This was something of that which Jacob began to 
feel now, of that which he felt altt^ther ere he died. 
Before fifty years had gone by, every place was Bethel 
to him — the House of God. And it may be so to na. 

At every moment, in every position of life, in virtue 
of His presence, there is to us who have learnt to love 
Him, His house, the gate of His dwelling. Find your 
way to Heaven in your daily work. Each place has its 
duties, its opportunities, evil and good. Befiise the 
duties, neglect the opportunities, join with the evils, 
and the place is to you the gate of Hell. But if God 
be consciously in your life, there is nothing He does 
not make divine. Every business then is His palace, 
every pleasure is His garden. Every place is linked to 
Heaven, for Heaven is with Him in our heart. Every 
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time is made eterDal b^ His love, bj the love we feel for 
Him. Then it makes bat litUe matter what we do or 
where we live, for out of all things we find ways to 
draw closer to Him. Out of the most commonplace as 
well as out of the most imaginative life, out of that 
which runs glittering before the world like the brook ia 
sunshine, out of that which runs darkling and alone like 
the stream in wood-lauds deep with shadow — there will 
always rise, steps by which we may climb nearer to our 
Father's house, till at last we say — He ha« been with 
me all my life long, I have dwelt always in His 
dwelling. 
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JACOS'8 LIFE. 

When I spoke to you laBt Sunday of the revelation 
made to Jacob at Bethel, and the impression it made on 
him, I did not say that it made him a relig^iotis man. 
He was no instance of rapid conversion, nor are these 
sudden bounds from wickedness into goodness the rule 
or even the exception in the biographies of the Bible. 
Jacob, at least, became at one with God with a curious 
slowness. But he was one of those characters, the 
elements of whose nature resist longest the union of the 
soul with iuTisible realities, with eternal ideas. Tor he 
was thoroughly of the world ; ambitions to make a 
fortune, immersed, as we should say now, in business. 
It was not so much selfishness, as eager desire to make 
the most of life, to get all he conld out of it. It was 
more ambition that swayed him than avarice; and 
pleasure in his own ability rather than the desire of 
mere self-gratification. Of course there is selfishness 
in these things, but it is not the vile selfishness which 
degrades and hardeus the heart. It was modified 
by strong affections for others, it was modified by 
the large ideas for which he worked, it was modified by 
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a certain artistic pleasure whicL he took in bat^aining, 
and in maloDg — as in the case of the cattle — things 
which seemed against him tnm oat to his advantage. 
He mast hare had a real art-pleasure in beating Laban 
with his own weapons, in meeting a partner, who tried 
to cheat him, with a greater subtlety than his own. 
Jacob's whole business game with Laban is the play of 
the rapier as against the heavy sword. It puts one in 
mind of the fight of Arthur and Donnerhugel in the 
courtyard near Geierstein. And where there is, beyond 
the mere self-interest, such pleasure in work, the 
work rises above the sphere of selfishness. But, though 
not quite selfish, it stiH shares that quality ; and it is 
entirely of this world, not of the inviable and eternal 
world, 

We have seen, how in his vision, he Bad suddenly 
burst into the silent sea of the spiritnair and the effect 
it had upon him. But it was not very much, it did not 
radically change his nature ; it only gave him germs 
of thought and feeling destined afterwards to grow; 
it only opened to him a new world, of which he did not 
aa yet care enough to take possession. That he re- 
mained in the old world of feeling is plain from his 
bai^ain with Glod, as he set up his memorial stone in 
the place where he had dreamed. Listen to this — ' And 
Jacob vowed a vow, saying, if G od be with me, and will 
keep me in this vray that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on ; so that I come 
again to my father's house in peace, then shall the 
Lord be my Grod. And this stone which I have set for 
a pillar, shall be God's house, and of all that thou shalt 
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give me, I will sorely give the tenth unto Thee,' That 
18 a cool hai^^ain ; see how plainly it marks how little in 
reality he had been infiuenced, how strong was the old 
nature that stole the blessing and subtly bonght the 
birthright — ' If thou wilt do this, then I will serve thee.' 
And after all, that is often the way reKgious life 
begins. We make a bargain with God. ' I will be good, 
if thou art good to me; I will serve thee, if thou wilt 
make me prosperous.' It is not religious in the high 
sense, but it is all a man is often capable of at first. We 
may, with our high notions, despise it, call It selfish, 
and demand that good should he done for the sake of 
good alone. Out demand is true to the ideal of re- 
ligious life ; and the ideal must be given, and when 
given, set before us. But to insist on that ideal being 
realized by the worldly man at his first entrance into 
religion, is to ask too much from his weakness, and the 
result is that he is overwhelmed by the counsel of per- 
fection, and falls back in despair of realizing it. That 
is not the way God acted with Jacob. He gave the ideal, 
but accepted the slight approximation to it, smiled at 
Jacob's worldlineaa — for He knew he knew no better — 
cherished the spark of spiritual life covered aa it was 
with ashes, and looked forward to the time when He 
could set the whole life on fire with His righteousness. 
I Nothing is more wonderful than the tolerance and per- 
tinacity of God. 

Then Jacob, leaving the hill, began his life with 

Laban. The banning of it is one of those delightful 

pictures of early Eastern life which we never forget, 

the impression of which on our childish imagination 
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remains ondimmished in its charm. The covered well 
in the field beneath its trees, the shepherds and the 
thi^e flocks gathered round it at noonday, the wearied 
stranger draTring nigh, the coaversation, the bright 
figure of Bachel coming from the Eastern farm with her 
father's sheep, the sudden smiting of Jacob's heart with 
first love, and love at first sight, as he and Rachel 
claimed relationship ; the first service done by love and 
courtesy, as he watered her fiocks — it is all as pretty 
and graceful a pastoral as Greek or Italian ever con- 
ceived. And in it began a new life for Jacob ; the life 
- of service blessed by love. It lasted twenty years. In 
it the cheater suffered from cheating, Laban took ad- 
vantage of Jacob's love, and we are half reconciled to 
Jacob when we find that for the sake of love, he bore so 
well Laban's long deliberate effort to get all he could 
and give as little as he could. Nor are we much dis- 
pleased with him, when we find him matching Laban 
with a greater subtlety and winning wealth in spite of 
him. At last Laban's jealousy made life too dangerous 
or too dif&cult, and Jacob, having got his position and 
great possessions, made his fiitting. He had done good 
work for twenty years, and though the work had been 
hard, he had liked it and felt his power in it. 

The subtlety by which he won wealth had been 
combined with honest labour. It is characteristic of the 
man that when he set to work for himself or for another 
he did that work with intense energy. Laban was 
jealous of his wealth and power, bnt Laban had not 
suffered by him. Bead his defence, rather his rebuke, 
of Laban ; how characteVistieally it begins with caution 
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and sweeps into passion. And Laban has not a word to 
say in contradiction. It is plain Jacob had not been 
selfish in the sense of neglecting others' interest for 
his own. But he had taken great care of his own, and 
he had made himself rich and comfortable. The world 
had got the same strong hold on his heart that it gets 
on many a business man. Therefore he needed now 
another vision, another word of God to make him 
feel that this life is not all. And the time had come 
for it, and indeed suggested it. 

As he left his second home and jonmeyed towards 
Canaan, the land of promise, he could scarcely help 
thinking of his last journey, of his dream, of the Invi- 
sible One who spoke to him, of the promise of blessing 
and grace that had been so fully kept to him. That 
prepared his mind for the vision at Peniel. Then with 
the thought of the old journey came the thought of 
Esau from whom he had fled ; and when he heard that 
Esau was coming to meet him, the ancient fear re- 
turned. Was it possible that now after twenty years 
his sin was to find him out, and the long-delayed ven- 
geance to be taken ? And his sin did find him out in 
the misery he snffered, but not at the hands of Esau. 
The brothers met and all was forgiven, and the recon- 
cihation is one of the most beautiiul things in the Old 
Testament. Esau had forgotten, Jacob had remem- 
bered, and it is characteristic of the light character of 
the one, and the strong character of the other, that it 
was so. They met — Esau as impetuous, Jacob as 
cautious as of old. They met once more, over their 
lather's grave, knit their hands over him who had 
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blessed them both, bariecl the past and went od 
their way, never to meet again; the one to become 
the mighty world-inflaencing power of the Hebrew 
nation, the other to become the fleeting tribe of Edom. 
And when we weigh their ' characters, we see tJiat in 
both the future of their peoples was predicted. 

But before they had met, Jacob had a^ain touched 
God. As he wandered in the midnight by the stream 
that divided him from Esau, he was rapt (and the in- 
tensity of his thought, as he looked backward over the 
past, and forward in an agony of suspense to the 
morrow, made the exalted condition natural) away 
from himself and from the world. Again he was 
taken from the customary and the comfortable, and 
carried into the invisible and spiritual world. But 
this time he lost self altogether. It is often, in a 
supreme crisis of earthly trial like this, when we should 
say that a man would be wholly absorbed in his own 
fate, that exactly the contrary takes place. He forgets 
himself and his trial, and finds himself seized on 
by God. It is strange, and I know no adequate expla- 
nation of it but this — that God Himself does in reality 
then personally interfere ; that His Spirit wills to touch, 
and in touching to dominate out«, so that all else is 
forgotten in His presence. It is plain that all Jacob's 
anxiety, all his fear, all his personal trial was lost in 
that night of prayer, drowned in the ocean of God's 
presence. It seemed he wrestled with an actual 
Being till the breaking of the day, and that he realized 
this Being aa the same God who had met him at 
BetheL But Grod was not now the same to Jacob as 
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twenty years before. It was a more awful, closer, more 
intense communion ; it was uot the inexperienced youth 
realizing another world than that of the senses ; it was 

\the deeper passion and power of manhood in struggle 
with the invisible. And mark how much we see in the 
story that Jacob's character had gained : mark the un- 
failing perseveraiice, the abiding determination which 
wonld not let go hie purpose, but held on to it for hour 
after hour till he won. That is what made him worthy 
to be the founder of that people, whose intense clinging 
to life in history, whose indomitable force has kept 
them as a power in the world even to the present day. 
Scattered as they are, the Jews have never perished. 
The ancient Greek is no more, the ancient Boinan has 
died, but the Jew is living still. Israel is still a people. 
But that power belongs to moral character. Had 
Jacob advanced in apiritiMti life during those twenty 
years? It is easy to answer. Yes, if we compare the 

I selfish bargain that he made with G!od at Bethel with 
the one cry of his heart in this awful hour. He asks 
for nothing material, not even for salvation from Esau. 
Tell me Thy name — that is. Thy nature — who art Thou, 
mysterious God ? That is the one long cry of the spirit 
of man whenever it is deeply moved — the one pas- 
sionate desire which above all things else takes a man 
away A?om self and worldly interests, and makes of 
this earth a dream and of our life in it a pilgrimage. 
He who hail felt it overriding all existence has indeed 
entered into the supernatural, is living in the spiritual. 
Again : ' I will not let Thee go nntil Thou bless me.' 
What a change ! All the former desire to get good 
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things in the world ia gone, he only asks for the per- 
sonal blessing of One whom he now feels is Bighteons- 
ness and Love. It is all the difference between the 
child who, thinking of his own pleasure asks gifts from 
his &.ther, and the man who, worn with life, returns 
home, and feeling that his father has educated and loved 
/ him well, loves him with the deep emotion of man- 
hood ; who seeing in his father, not as the child saw, a 
giver of material gifts but a noble and sacred character, 
asks from him his blessing and no more. It was that 
which Jacob felt and asked ; and to ask it was to say, 
' Let thy character, thy spirit rest upon me and abide 
with me j that is all I want now,' And he who can 
make that request, and that alone, has indeed made 
spiritual progress. Grod saw that progress in Jacob, 
and confirmed it. When the morning rose tipon the 
meadows and the ford, and Jacob came back to the 
outward world, he was not the same man. He took 
up life again supremely changed, and the change of 
name marked the change of being. 'Thou shalt no 
more be called Jacob — the supplanter— but Israel, for as 
a prince thou hast power with God, and hast prevailed.' 
There is a delightful naturalness in the next step. 
Jacob journeyed on with all these new thoughts in his 
heart into Canaan. Where did he go 9 Where, bnt to 
the place where first he met with Glod I He made his 
pilgrimage to Bethel to renew his old associations, to 
visit the altar his youthful religion had set up. He 
saw once more the rock-piled ridge, and the stars that 
rose and set} he recalled the lonely night, and saw 
himself asleep, desolate, childless, landless, wealthless. 
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on the stoDy pillow ; he remembered his vision and the 
voice of God ; and looking round on the multitude of 
herds and servants, on the tents in the moonlight where 
his wives and children slept, he knew that God had 
kept His promise. Bnt the deeply changed heart with 
which he looked upon the scene, must have made the 
hour a wonderful one. Twenty years had made him very 
different, and it would hare been almost impossible 
for him to realize, as he stood among the well-known 
rocks, that he was the same man who had dreamed that 
early dream. One thing alone anited him to the past ; 
it was the altar that recorded God's presence with 
him. All his outward life was broken off from the 
past, bat standing by the stone of Bethel he felt that 
the chain of spiritual feeling was still entire. Lint 
by link had been added to it, each link recorded new 
feelings and higher knowledge ; bnt each hung on 
to its predecessor, and he could trace all his inward 
life back in unbroken connection to that first reve- 
lation of God. And Jacob, deeply moved, set himself 
to serve God with all his heart. He put away the 
idols of his household ; he rebuilt his altar ; he made 
a new covenant with God. 

As with Jacob, so with ub. When after many 
years, we visit, as a man, the places where we spent our 
youth, can we link the present to the past ? Does it not 
seem that we stand, aa it were, upon a promontory, and 
see what we were on an opposite coast j watch oui^ 
selves, as in a vision, moving there iar away among the 
fields ; recognise that dreamy figure as ours, but wonder 
how we eune to be like that ; feel, as we gaz^ that all 
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the ties l^t boand as to the earlier life have been 
serered. A broad sea rolls between. This is life — 
broken chapters, exhausted affections, buried interests, 
ghosts that drift and die, things that are uneternal. 
And onr conscious personality wonld be in much danger 
were it not for one thing iiiat binds the whole together. 
It is that which Jacob felt when he saw again his altar 
stones at Bethel — it is the uninterrupted growth of 
the spiritual life in ns. 

One would say now that hia happiness was secnred : 
' G-od has come close to him, has blest him, and a happj 
life awaitfi him,' It is just the contrary. Strange 
I enongh to tliose who do not reaUze that it is not hap- 
piness, but perfection, that God wishes for us, — to those 
who do not know how it is in adversity and not in 
prosperity that the sons of God are moulded for their 
work and for the life to come^-from the moment of 
the revelation at Peuiel and the second covenant at 
) Bethel, Jacob's life becomes a life of trial, loss, sorrow, 
and difficulty. The bridegroom was taken away from 
him and he fasted in those days. He had his glad 
, beginning, during which his weak religion grew strong. 
He was now to hare the storms which should root it 
deeply and give it the inward strength it needed. First 
he lost Rachel's nurse, and wept for her. Then 
Rachel followed, and the man buried with her the ro- 
mance of life, tite memories of youth. Some of his sons 
then turned out ill. One iasulted him shameMly ; two 
others were violent and cruel men, and embroiled Tim 
with the people of the land ; his daughter was dis- 
honoured ; of the child of Rachel, the child that linked 
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him to the paBsion of his life, he waa bereaved, and 
bitter waa that bereavement, for he suspected his sona of 
the deed. More and more lonely was his life ; and 
when famine oame upon the land, and Benjamin was 
asked for in Egypt, it seemed the last blow was given. 

The cloud grew and deepened round his life, God 
seemed to have given him sorrow on sorrow, to be 
faithless to His promise. For more than half a century 
he waited, and there was no solution of the mystery of 
his pain, no clear light in which he could read the 
meaning of a life of trial. And when Pharaoh asked 
him of his life, he answered, ' Pew and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been.' But at last, when 
life was nearly over, the clond was dispelled, and bright- 
ness broke upon his heart. Seventeen years of cahn 
and joy were followed by a serene and triomphant 
death. 

The old legend tells us of a river that began its 
course in a pleasant valley and ran rejoicing through 
sunny meadows and warm woodland, happy as a child 
in June. The day came, when it was happiest, and 
plunging into a wild cavern, it pursued its way in outer 
I darkness, imprisoned by cold rocks, changing its glad- 
ness into suffering, its sunshine into gloom — till it 
) despaired. But the same law that drove it into the 
cavern was with it still, and hurrying it into light. And 
another day came, when strengthened by a hundred 
hill-springs, and bringing with it elements of fertihty 
from the secret places of the earth which it might 
give to its subject meadows, it broke forth into the 
upper air again, and in broader and calmer tide, and 
s 2 ,1 
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giving blessing to many lands, swept rejoicing throngh 
sunlit lands to find tlie sea. The story of Arethusa is 
the image of the hfe of Jacob. Prosperity, Adversity, 
Peace — these three words include it ; and the general 
lesson of that peaceful time of seventeen years will form 
the subject of the close of this sermon. 

It is a sorrowful sight that we see when we look 
at Jacob just before the brightness came upon him. 
We picture the old man alone in his house. All his 
sons had left him to buy com ; even Benjamin, the last 
and now the dearest, had been forced away, and in the 
last words he spoke, we see the picture of his heart 
as he wept in his sohtude, ' If I be bereaved — I am 
bereaved.' They are words of almost stoical despair. 
What he suffered during that long absence, few can 
tell, but we know how much it was from his power- 
lessness to believe good news. The hour came when 
he saw the long train of his sons arriving, and trem- 
bling awaited their report; hidden in his house, 
unable to go out and face the imagined loss of Ben- 
jamin. But instead of loss he heard strange news 
of gain — ' Joseph is yet alive, and is govemot over all 
the land of Egypt.' And Jacob's heart fainted, for he 
believed them not. He had had sorrow so long for a 
companion that he could not trust joy. But when he 
saw the waggons his son had sent, the elastic heart 
revived, and he cried, ' It is enough — Joseph my son 
is yet alive. I will go and see him before I die.' That 
is beautiful; it is pure and simple human joy. Korwaa 
it left untouched l^ Ood. For many years of solitary 
sorrow, he had had no vision of the Highest. Eurthly 
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pain had absorbed him as it often abeorbs us, and he 
was in danger of losing Grod, had it tortured him much 
longer. He was growing inwardly in strength, un- 
consciously ; but had no delight come to transfigure his 
soul, he might now hare broken down in misery. 
Therefore God came to bim upon a tide of joy, and 
the old Bpiritnal Presence that had met him at Bethel 
and Peniel was realized a^n. As he passed by 
Beersheba, he oEFered sacrifices ; God spake to him 
in the visions of the night, and again confirmed his 
promise, adding to it words that told him his long 
soiTOw was remembered by God, and that God was 
partaker of his joy. ' I will go down with thee to 
Egypt, and Joseph shall put has hand upon thine eyes,' 
It was the last of the visions. God came no more out- 
wardly, for He needed not. In the new peace and joy 
of life, Jacob felt God for ever dwelling in his heart. 
The Omnipresent One had come to abide in him as a 
well-loved guest who would have the closest spiritual 
union with him. The work had been done ; the long 
education finished. It only remained for bjm in quiet 
contemplation to re-live the past, to round into perfec- 
tion within himself all he had been taught, to look 
forward with ever-bright«nuig hope to death and God. 

He was satisfied at last. For as he went down 
Joseph met him, and presented himself to him, and fell 
upon his neck, and wept on his neck a good while. 
In that supreme moment Jacob felt that life was 
rounded to completeness. There was nothing more 
to wish for. The sick longing of many years was 
folfilled ; the sorrow of many years was healed. In 
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words tliat bear the stamp of pathetic tmth, he ex- 
pressed the nataral feeling of the human heart when 
the hist joy has been voachsafed it. ' Kow let me die, 
since I have seen thy face, because thou art yet alive.' 

But he was not yet to die. God did not give him 
joy only to take it away. He was to gain the use of 
it, to round and finish his life in its quietude. That is 
the lovingMndness of God. For nearly twenty years 
more Jacob lived an old age serene and bright, within 
a fertile land. The stmset is the Mrest time of rainy 
days, tiie calmest of tempestuous ones, and Jacob's sun- 
set life was so fair and calm, that the memory of all 
Ms storm but enhanced his peace. It is a pleasant 
picture to dwell on; the old man outliTing bis last 
years in a stillness only broken by the visits of his chil- 
dren, honoured of Pharaoh, at peace with his household, 
watching the swift growth of his race in the pastoral 
life in Goshen, basking in the sunshine of those rain- 
less skies. A life of that still monotony which, while 
it irritates the youthful heart, soothes the old. And, 
above all, one thought brooded like a blessing on his life, 
that Master for its good of the whole land, the author and 
minister of its prosperity, the cause of his own golden 
peace, was his son Joseph, the chUd of BacheL Few 
joys can equal that which an old man feels, when look- 
ing round on great deeds and great good wrought by a 
great genius, he can whisper to himself, * This is my 
son's work, the son of my best beloved.' 

In that quiet time he completed and harmonized his 
life. His actual life was over, but not the actual life of 
the soul. Thought, memory, imagination were cease- 
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leselj at work. Often when he seemed at rest, sitting 
in the warm silence and alone, he was living that vivid 
life an old man lives as he wandera over all his pastj 
he was weaving out of the many threads of experience 
the completed weh of Grod's meauing of his life, uniting 
the trials of the past to the hopes of the future, learning 
how God had led him all bis life long until that day. 
It is imposaihle not to eee a wiser, calmer, more faithful 
spirit in all he says at the last. ' Tew and evil,' he 
cries to Pharaoh, as he entered Egypt, ' have been the 
days of the years of my life.' ' The Glod that led me 
all my life long unto this day, the angel that redeemed 
me from all evil,' he cries to Joseph, as he entered the 
Valley of Death. Joy and peace had done on him their 
consoling blessed work. He was fit to be gathered to 
his fethers— the ambitious, pushing, passionate, sofifer- 
ing heart was at rest at last ; the education was com- 
pleted. 

What is all this? What undeiiies this life, its 
ffloeession of joy, and pain, and joy ; its perseverance 
in failure, its swift resurrection in peace P It is the 
pertinacity of Gk)d, the intense and victorious clinging 
of a Father's love to us. ' I will not leave thee till I 
/have done that which I have spoken to thee of.' 

It is an awful and blessed thought that we are never 
let loose by the sovereign love of God. There is no 
escape from His burning charity. In youth He will not 
let us rest. He drives us forth from home, he stirs our 
inmoBt soul with thoughts that breathe and words that 
bom, and sends us forth to work and live with high 
ideals. We hear His voice in our first loneliness as 
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Jacob did, and it is a voice of kindly tenderness ; and w? 
lose its music aa Ja4M>b did in the din of business and 
the clangoor ctf the world. But He will not lose ns ; 
he refuses to pay neglect with Delect. He eomes to 
meet us ^ain in the midnight of our life and in our 
fear, and our manhood wrestles with Him in passionate 
prayer. We realize Him, and then, since tenderness 
has not touched us, He makes us feel keen trial. Sorrow 
comes, and weariness, and broken hopes: one by one 
the joys of youth depart, our dearest desire is taken 
away. Sorer and heavier lies the burden of life upon 
the shoulder, for so only can some of us be freed Jrom 
that devotion to the world, that nightmare of self that 
sits upon the breast of aspiration; — so only can we 
learn the hard, hard lesson that the invisible is the real, 
and the visible the unreal world. For in the darkness 
it is still God's pertinacity that is labouring for ns, it is 
still His love which says, I will not leave you, till I have 
done that which I have spoken to yon of. 

Oh thought, at first awful, but in after years, when 
in old age we have entered upon stillness — unutterably 
peaceful to the child of God who has realized his son- 
ship — that onr Father has never let us go all onr life 
long. For then the experieuce that has surmounted 
pain, the love that has cast out fear, the holiness that 
has resulted from the fire, mingle into that triumphant 
faith and hope in His eternal love that looks forward, 
all on fire with love even in the chill of dissolution, to 
realizii^ in fulness of joy and life the meaning of these 
words, 'What I do thou knoweet not now, but thoa 
shalt know hereafter.' 
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JACOB'S DEATH TIME. 

We hare come to tke last sceoe in this long eTentfoI 
Mfltory, the scene c^ Jacob's deatb-bed. The peace of 
seventeen years waa now to pass into the peace of per- 
feetion vith Crod. It had deepened day by day as slow 
decay grew on^ it was deepest at the last, and Death 
came to his bed leading eternal Quiet by the hand. 
But it was the qmet of renewing life, not the quiet of 
annihilation. There was no real death for the quick 
Boal, and the snbtie brain, and the passionate heart of 
the Patriarch ; and when the grave certainty of death 
touched him, it brought with it the certainty of life. 
And truly these are the two certain things in this world. 
Life and Death, and they are strangely intermingled. 
"We live by dying : disintegration of old tissue goes 
hand in hand with the growth of new; and the phy- 
siologist as well as the moralist may justly use the 
phrase — in the midst of life we are in death. But life 
is always the conquerour in the battle. It is true the 
time comes when the formation of new cells lessens, 
ceases, while disintegration goes on, and then death 
conquers life as existing in ns. But life itself is not 
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orercome; the elements whose relation in us is dissolved, 
nnit« themselves again in other proportions, in other 
forma ; and our material life may be said to exist again 
in part, in the grass above onr grave, in the cattle that 
crop the grass, in tiie men who feed npon the cattle. 
These things we know, but there is another life mingled 
up also with the thought of death, of which we do not 
know save by the knowledge of faith and feeling. We 
cannot demonstrate its reality, but there are millions to 
whom it has been a moral certainty. The elements 
that pass into plant and animal are said by some to be 
us — ourselves. I deny it, though I cannot prove my 
denial ; they deny my assertion, but they cannot either 
prove their denial. The question remains in debate ; 
only this is true vrith regard to the discussion — tiiat 
those who believe in annihilation are more credulous 
tlian those who do not, if credulity is to be measured 
by the least amount of probabilities. It is certainly 
more improbable, if we look on all aides of the evi- 
dence, that we utterly perish than that we Kve for ever, 
and the cool way in which those who deny immortality 
assume to themselves the title of incredolona persons, 
when the tme adjective that describes the quality of 
their mind on this point is — credulous — is only an 
additional example of the way in which the world is 
deceived by a bold begging of the question. One of 
two things is true. Death is either the blow which 
annihilates, or releases for new life the thoughts, pas- 
sions, character, and vriU that build us up into persons. 
I have no quarrel with those who oan believe that 
Being, having been, can cease to be ; let them think 
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their thought, if it can be called a thought. I have 
only wonder and eorrow when I hear it said. And 
many are themselves sorry that they cannot believe 
Immortal Life, and it is indeed a bitter sadness. One 
hour of that unbelief, actually realised in all its mean- 
ing, would seem as if it should turn life into a desert, 
take the coloiar out of every flower, the beauty out 
of every cloud, tear the heart out of every affection, 
and the interest out of every knowledge. But there 
are some who are not sorry, but who boast of this un- 
belief. Why boast in the degradation of the race ; why 
r«!Joice in the universal death of lore, ima^nation, and 
power ; what pride can there be in saying — we are to 
end in corruption; what intellectual superiority — for 
ihoA is even claimed for this unbelief — can there be in 
proclaiming the final extinction of all intellect ? If it 
be true, it is surely not a truth to hoast of, but to weep 
for. Nor is it so grand a thing, but only a curious and 
melancholy want in the intellect, which permits a man 
to assert that which seems al^olutely unthinkable by 
the complete reason — the annihilation of Will, or of 
that which Will constitutes, self-conscious Life. To 
me therefore, at least, and, thank God, to millions 
living now, the thought of physical death is mingled 
up with the thought of an expansion of life — not the 
life which awakes in the union of elements in a cell, 
but the life that consists in the rapid play of Thought 
and Will and Love to make a self-conscious character. 
It may be worth while to-day to ask and see how an 
ancient Hebrew met death, what he thought as it drew 
near, and whether his thoughts suggest or not the con- 
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tinmty of life. In dwelling, then, on Jacob's death-bed 
our thoughts will cluster round the aulqects of Death 
Mid Immortality. They will be the threads on which 
we shall string onr beads. 

We find him re-living his life. Itwaa not a melan- 
choly retrospect now, bat it had been so. ' Few and 
evil have been my days,' he said to Rmraoh, seventeen 
years before. He was entering then on age, and as he 
looked back all things seemed evil. Even youth, and 
love, and work, since he had suffered much after they 
were gone, were shadowed with pain and gloom. And 
the days being evil seemed also few. He saw only the 
times of sorrow, and the dajs between were as nothing 
in his eyes. It seemed but a day since he had met 
Rachel by the well ; it seemed but an hour since he had 
laid her in the grave. All that followed was a fevered 
dream, gone, swift as a shuttle through the loom. Time 
, spent in sorrow is short as we look back, time spent in 
joy is long; for sorrow is monotonous, and joy is not. 

These were his feelings as he entered on age, in that 
first bitter hour when we know that the blood will never 
leap again like a fountain ; that decay is climbing up- 
wards to seize at last the citadel of the heart. It is 
cruelly hard to bear. ' Give me back,' we cry, ' my vision 
on the hill, even though I slept, homeless, on a stony 
pillow : give me back again the power of passionate 
wrestling in the midnight, even though my sinews 
shrink. One dranght of youth, though steeped in gall, 
is better than the gray apathy of decay.' Eegret, 
anger, hopelessness mingle ti^ether, and in their pas- 
sion few and evil seem our days. 
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But if we have faith in God — and nobler hopes than 
those of earth — this sadnesa does not last. Time, as it 
passes by, and necessary endurance lessen by custom the 
misfortunes of age, or at least their depressicg power, and 
we discover its advantages. When we frankly accept 
onr fate, and say it is God's will, a calmer and more 
cheerM spirit roles our heart, and the air we breathe 
grows bright. Then it becomes pleasant in the cool 
and passionless time to re-Hve our life, to recall its 
warmth and passion, to pass from picture to picture, as iu 
a gallery, and learn from each the lesson we could not 
leam when we lived in them, for they touched us too 
nearly then. And it wb« iu this that Jacob now found 
pleasure. He re-lived Ms life, and it did not seem now 
that his days were few and evil, but many aud good. He 
had nearly reached the top of the ladder he had seen iu 
his dream, and he looked down on the landscape of his 
life far below. There was the encampment where he 
passed his youth, and !Rebekah's figure watching 
him, her eyes shaded by her hand, as he went away 
from his brother's anger ; there was the mountain ridge 
where he had dreamed his dream ; there was Rachel 
watching the fiocks of Laban, and himself, as evening 
after evening he told his love ; there was the brook in 
the midnight, and Esau drawing nigh, and two dim 
figures wrestliug till the dawn ; there was the grave of 
Isaac and two brothers bending over it with hands 
clasped ; there the long wanderings of his manhood 
through Canaan; there another grave by Ephrath, where 
Bachel lay fathoms deep, and himself cast prostrate 
on the turf in eternal grief ; there the weeping, and there 
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tlie rejoicing man, when the news of Joseph's death, and 
the news of his life and honour w^re brought to him ; 
there the long train which wound down the passes into 
Egypt, and the meeting with the prince his son ; and 
there, at last, after all the joy and labour and pain, th6 
quiet country in which, for the la^t few years, he had 
walked upwards towards death and God. He dwelt upon 
it all, feeling every emotion over again without its pain ; 
organizing the bygone years into a whole by thought. 
And he lifted up his eyes, and as he sat upon the lofty 
height, above him only rose God's arch of sapphire sky, 
illimitable, whither he was going. Where in that path- 
less space, image of a pathless Eternity, shall he yet 
live ? Where dwelt his fathers with Jehovah ? Where 
were Abraham and Isaac, for with them he fain would 
be P Past and future blended uito one j but before the 
future was looked into, the past waa lived through 
a^ain. 

It was with two things especially belonging to the 
past that his thougbte were then connected, and the 
first was his earhest meeting vritb God. 'And Jacob 
said to Joseph — God Almighty appeared to me at Luz, 
in the land of Canaan, and blessed me, and said unto 
me. Behold I will make thee fruitful and multiply thee, 
and I will make of thee a multitude of people, and will 
give this land to thy seed after thee for an everlasting' 
possession.' The idea then given to him was that he 
was to be founder of a people. It was given to him 
\^ God, and as such it became rehgious, I have dwelt 
on this already and its lessons, and marked its power 
in his life ; but there is another thought that belongs 
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to it in connexioii with his death and with inmior- . 
tali^. 

In one eapeciallj of the great Oratorios, the artist 
Has thrown into one theme at the very b^inning, the 
main emotion — that which in a poem we should call the 
leading idea — which he felt in contact with the whole 
subject. In the treatment of the details of the sabject, 
as he goes on, that theme of coursa disappears. But 
again and again, at a crisis of emotional work, when 
the main subject concentrates itself into a point, it re- 
appears, dcminating for a time, or subtly running up 
through the other themes. It is never lost, aud it 
grows to the close, gathering to itself emotion after 
emotion, and expressing these In added changes. 

It is just so with one of these great God-given con- 
ceptions, such as that given to Jacob. It never dies ; 
it is overwhelmed by the world, drowned by sorrow, 
forgotten in joy ; but at every crisis of life it lifts its 
head above the waters, and its music lulls the storm. 
Again and again it bursts out into fuller and fuller song, 
till at the very end its music rules the whole of life ; 
all its half-tones are completed, and the man triumphs 
in its perfection, for in it his life is perfected. 

Now what does that mean, if we believe in God; if 
we say that it is God who gave the Idea? Does it 
surest annihilation or continuance P Which is the 
most probable supposition? If there be no belief in 
any kind of a God, there is no incredible absurdity, 
though there is a melancholy degradation, in saying 
that all that long music of Thought and Feeling is made 
silent in the dust. But if there be, if you be not an 
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Atheist, what sort of a character is His, who having 
given a great idea to redeem, support, and comfort life, 
at the honr, when developed by His power, it is brightest 
in His servant, eztingnishes it for ever; — who, when a 
man has lived by the hope and power of this Idea, and 
realized, through its nnremittent life in him, the thought 
of life most keenly, and is lariamphaut in faith in it, and 
believes it divine; — says when His child has reached 
the very summit of conquering faith — ' Go into Nothing- 
ness, deceived wretch, your long life is a long delusion, 
and I whom you have loved and worshipped, have 
mocked yoa to the close.' 

Is that your God, you who are not an Atheist, 
and yet deny immortal lifeP la that the character 
that you adore P No wonder yoti find your religion 
weak and your feelings all astray when so abominable 
a conception is bound up with your idea of God. The 
whole ia too gross an absurdity. If there be a God there 
must be Immortality. Deny Immortality, and yon are 
forced to deny omnipotent goodness. 

Nor does it demonstrate Immortality, but it goes 
with other probabilities of the same kind, that Ideas 
last, and give victory in death. There are plainly some 
things which the best men have thought it worth while 
to die for, tiie thought of the support and continuance 
of which in their descendants, as in Jacob's case— in 
the race, as in many a martyr's, many a hero's case — 
has enabled them to triumph over the feaar and hatefal- 
nesii of death. Yet if what some say be true, these 
men, befwe whose lives we bow in reverence, did not 
die for any eternal Thoughts, but for that arrangemeut 
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of atoms in their brain and in the brains of the race 
which (representing an Idea, a Truth, or an A:Gfectioii) 
is disaolved into a few gases at their death. They 
die, then, for that which, in their case, dies with them, 
and in the case of the whole race will alao finallj perish 
in the dust. So then, that which seems to conquer 
the power of death is in reality subject to that power t 
It cannot be true ; we cannot be so disgraceful an 
absurdity ; it is incredible anything so futile can exist. 

That which loves, and does justice, and maintains 
truth ; those thoughts in us by which we lived, for 
which we toiled, in which we died, which in us wel- 
comed deatii, not as their destroyer but expander — these 
lire for ever, and live in as. A^ Jacob re-lived his life, 
and looked forward, he did not doubt it. 

The second way in which he re-lived his life was in 
its affections. It must be strange to those who have 
no faith in immortality that there should be so great 
vitality in humanlove. Nothing can be more touching 
than the way in which, in the very clasp of death, 
Bachel reappears. There was one feeling that Jacob's 
passionate heart could never lose ; the memory of his 
first love was ever green. All else might grow ' dim and 
dimmer and a glory done,' but the light that fell upon 
that memory was the light of life's morning still. 
Whenever he thought thereon he was young again, life 
ran rapid in his heart, his foot was quicker on the 
stair, a soog came to his lips, his eyes grew bright 
with eager fire. It had not been so in Canaan. 
There the sorrow had been too keen for any pleasure ; 
there the agony of Joseph's loss had renewed the 0^ 
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pain of liis mother's death. Bat now it waa different. 
With Joseph he eeemed to have found Bachel again ; 
the sou brought back the vision of the mother as she 
had been in early beauty. The sorrow had worn out its 
bitterness, and the loveliness of his bygone love alone 
remained. She Uved and lored again. True, she lay 
there, far away, near Ephrath, beneath the pillar that 
recorded hia tenderness and grief, but in his heart she 
had risen from the grave to keep him company. And 
as she wandered in the meadows of his inward world, 
the dew of early love was always on the grass among 
which her footsteps went; he saw her always young, 
bright as the day she came to meet him, clad in the 
same beauty for which he had served fourteen years, 
and counted them bat a few days for the love he had 
to her. 

And surely this is almost a universal experience. 
The dead we loved, whose dust sleeps in many a green 
churchyard, are not dead to ua. There is not a day we 
do not bear their voice and clasp their hand. Old age 
does not wither but make more vivid their beloved pre- 
sence. Our decay leaves them undecayed. In us they 
do not die, but live — And is there no substance behind 
the shadows of our thought, no real life of theirs which 
answers to that they live in our passionate memory P 
Are we so fooled through lifeP When our love is 
deepest, do we embrace a cloud P When it dwells on all 
they were, on their thoughts that burned in us, on their 
love which made us thrill with heavenly joy, on their 
high character that gave us inspiration — do we really 
love only a bundle of corrupted dust, or a loving, waiting. 
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longing life that will welcome us at last, aad say, * Yon 
hare not foi^otten me, and I hare longed for yon.' 

I appeal in answer to tlie character of God, and 
it is reply BufBcient, if we confess a God. How 
would a Fatherhood that loTed act tiien? "VVTiat 
did Christ when He came again on earth after 
death P Did He forget the friends of earth; did 
human affection die in the air of spiritnal life P Ko ; 
be sure it is no dream that says that love on earth 
shall be love in heaven. It would not so nndyingly 
endure through age to death were it not to endure 
hereafter also. Only there comes the qoestion of 
the Sadducee, 'Whose shall she beP' The answer is 
— she shall be his with whom complete affinity has been 
established. Christ in His reply removed the question 
out of the sphere of earthly relationships and based 
it on heavenly ones. In heaven they neither marry 
nor are given in marria^^ bat are as the angels. 
The ties between lives there are spiritual ties; the 
marriages of earth, the friendships of earth, may be 
remade, they may not; only one thing is certain, that 
where the closest and moat real union has been formed 
on earth, and in addition there has been also union 
such as angels have in love and trust in one Father, in 
holiness of life such as brings perfect sympathy — ttien 
deai^ counts as nothing in the question ; there will be 
certain reunion by the spiritual law of affinity. 

Therefore would you meet hereafter those you love, 

let the love and friendship of earth be bound up with 

the love of Glod. Ton have lived long bother, or if 

not long in time, yet long from the deep emotion felt 
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and from the Btrength of joy ; and as yon look bact, is 
not memory very dear? Toils have been shared together, 
sorrows so borne together that they hare been tenderly 
cheated of half their pain ; thoughts thought together 
so that their worth has been doubled ; beaatiful things 
so felt together that the double force of life poured into 
them has made them immortal ; the thousand little 
things of which life is made up, small difficulties, weary 
stra^Ies wrought out day by day together, the num- 
berless interests, too littJe to remember, bat which filled 
the hoars, the mutual joy in hoHday, the matoal delight 
in OTerooming troable, the fears of life, the rehef of 
fears — each have added their drop of sympathy, tender- 
ness, and strength, till your love or friendship has 
swelled into a sea. Shall death sever that companion- 
ship, divide two hearts that know each other? It 
never can if you vrill complete your love by adding to it 
the love of God. Therefore send throagh all the love of 
earth the eternal love which is eternal life and makea 
all it pervades eternal. 

Once more, in this re-living of his affections he went 
back to his long love and sorrow for Joseph. One 
dreadful hour had dwelt for years in Jacob's memory. 
It was, when in the snnset light, he saw his eons re- 
taming, and among them no light figure, only bearded 
men, vrith the gloom of their crime upon their faces ; 
when the coat, the badge of his favouritism, was put " 
dyed with blood into his hands, and the cruel question 
asked — ' This we have found, know now whether it be 
thy son's coat orno ? ' Add to the memory of that ac- 
cursed hour the wild suspicion that it was his ovm sons 
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Trho liad done the work, and we stand in a chamber 
of Jacob's heart where the thunder-cloude for ever 
brooded heavily — And now read this verse, where 
the cloads have been dispersed by the wind of a great 
joy. And Israel said to Joseph, * I had not thought 
to see thy ia«e, and lo ! G!od hath shewed me also thy 
seed.' 

What a world of past sorrow, and of intense and pre- 
sent joy in the words ! As he spoke them, he re-lived 
nJl his pain. But, strange to say, so healing had been 
joy, that all the bitterness of it had gone. Everything 
in him was mellowed and softened. The impetuosity 
of feeling had worn away, but its depth remained; 
anger, querulousness, impatience, even the long re- 
l)roach of hiB ions that had eaten his heart had died, 
like fiery letters growing dimmer and at last dead, in 
growing light j and only love and joy were with him 
now, the fair watchers of his bed. For he had unhoped- 
for union after violent separatnon. He rested on that 
assnred, well-proven, filial love so dear to old age. He 
thoTight, and the thought was exquisite peace, that his 
eyes would be closed and his dust laid in his father's 
grave by the hands of the child he had consecrated by 
all the love and sorrow of a lifetime ; and this was 
music to the old man's heart. Then, more was added. 
With the joy of reunion at the last, came also the exal- 
tation of race. * God hath shewed me thy seed.' Thns 
out of sorrow had grown a double joy, and he found 
at last that both were of Grod, sorrow and joy alike. 
God had wrought delight out of pain. 

It is the truth of common life. There are separa- 
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tions that deepen lore, and prepare a deeper joj for 
meetiiig. There are sorrowB whose Uoaeom is jo;. 
There are stonna in manhood that make the peace of 
age. There are hours of death, out of which life leaps 
renewed like the momiag. And tme of dail7 life, it is 
etill troer of spiritual life. God's trials, nobly home, 
in obedience to His righteous will, are the paths to vic- 
torious triumph ; our endnrance, our self-saerifice, oor 
bitter conquest of wrong, are latent forces that, set free 
in a changed air, become strength, ecstasy, the peace 
that passeth understanding. Abide, therefore, the lore 
of God. Out of confined life tenfold life is growing : in 
gloom and doubt, the powers to receive light and change 
it into leaf and flower and IVuit, are growing. The 
trees look cold and bare to-day, as the wind passes by 
and findK no playmates in their leaves. Yet on every 
branch the winter leaves hold, folded in darkness, 
motionless in their compact eheal^a, the radiant life of 
the summer foli^e. They do not rebel against their 
destiny, but, in submission to law, swait the light. 
Within their chambers the force of growth is being 
laid up, the coloxir and play and form of a higher life 
is being wrought. Spring comes, Wind, the fairy whose 
breath is love and life, touches with her lips the folded 
gates, their leaves fly open at the gracious call, and in 
a thousand forests Wonder and Joy awake to sing the 
green creation of each year. That is the Christian view 
of life and its sorrows. It waits in patience for the 
certain spring. And when it comes it looks back on all 
the past, sees from the throne of its joy the reason of 
its gloom and trial, and cries vrith Jacob, satisfied in 
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the very arms of death, ' I have waited for thy salvation, 
OLord.* 

And all that perishes, yoa think, yon who deny im- 
mortal life and yet say that you helievo in a Giod? 
When the victory over the mortal is most triumphant ; 
when, in the midst of hodily decay the soul grows 
young ; when in the winter of death, the spirit breaks 
into the resurrection of spring ; when the strength of 
love and peace and joy has overcome all the curse of 
Kfe, all weariness and bitterness and pain — at the 
most immortal moment of mortal life — Ood's mocking 
smile meets the eyes that are filled with trust, and bids 
them close in endless night r^ The spirit, true to the 
last, for one inEFtant of unutterable horror, feels the sting 
of G&d's infinite deceit, and drops into nn&thomable 
Nothingness. If God Uves, that is infinitely Incredible. 
If yon believe in Him at all, there is but one thing to 
say, in l^e iace of the evidence of the triumph of the 
Boul over decay and death, and it is the old cry of the 
Prophet and the Apostle — Death is swallowed up in 
victory. Tluuiks be to God, who giveth ns the victory 
through Jems Christ onr Lord. 

And 80 Jacob died, not with the Christian faith of 
immortahty, but with all the noble faith the time per- 
mitted him. He met death fairly, quietly, awake, and 
resolutely. * I am to be gathered to my fathers,' he 
said, peopling the other world with his own people. He 
sent for his son and gave commandment concerning his 
bones. They were to be laid in the promised land, a 
pledge that his race should yet possess it. ' Behold I 
die,' a^ain he speaks, so strong was his &,ith in the 
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word betml years a^ in the Tision, ' but Ood will be 
with 700, and bring yon agBJn to Uie land of joor 
fathers.' Not one cloud of doubt rested on the dying 
Patriarch's soul. He saw the substanee of things hoped 
for. 

And then his whole spirit broke into blessing. He 
called his sons, and blessed them as they stood aronnd 
him. The last legacy he left was love. It is the picture 
of what the spirit of Christ did for men before He came 
on earth ; meditative wisdom, quiet waiting, faith in 
God, faith in the future of man, cheerfnl dignity, bright 
overflow of blessing, de^ tenderness, unobtrusive wel- 
coming of death, confidence in redemption, thankful- 
ness to God, all that is hid in prayer and praise. 

A noble close I Live for it vthile you may, that 
when death comes you may meet it as faithfully, as nobly, 
as serenely as Jacob did when very old. In youth, in 
manhood, in old age, abide with Him who redeems 
us all our life long, that when the la^ hour draws 
nigh, and you hear, far off but ever clearer, the music 
of the heavenly world from the shore that limits life — 
a sublime and solemn choir — you too may look for- 
ward with the Patriarch's faith, and resolute and at 
rest, knowing yourself redeemed, feeling in you the 
coming rush of everlasting life, may see the Savionr 
draw nigh to welcome yon, and say, * I have waited for 
Thy salvation, Lord.' 
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ESAU TBE INCOJSSTAlfT 

OeuoBU ZZT, xxvii. 

Some thonsand years have passed by since Isaa« and 
Bebekah lived, and yet with what vividness, even in 
their old age, they stand before us here — Isaac, blind 
with many days, weary with life, and finding in the 
pleasure of the palate the only excitement which hia 
still character desired ; his wife, still active, busied 
with her household, plotting for her younger son. How 
much had died away since that first meeting in the 
eventide, when I^bekah, in the flush of youth, had 
lighted down from the camel to speak with the medi- 
tative man ; since Isaac, pacing the fields, after his 
mother's death, in grief and thought, had looked upon 
her face. To dwell on that picture, and then upon their 
old a^, is to realize the disenchantment of human life. 
I dare say t^ey did not look back, for a dull present has 
the power of infecting memories with its own decay ; 
but we look back for them, and a bitterness touches oar 
heart as we think of the loss of the morning passion of 
life and of the possibility of apathy ; or worse, of the 
many, many lives which beginning in romance have 
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died down into the mean commonplace of this Arab 
tent. Affection, it is true, was there, but it was affec- 
tion that slumbered on itself. Parental farouritism 
had severed the husband and the wife, low domestic 
intrigue was occupying the mother's heart, petty sen- 
suous enjoyment filling the thoughts of the father. It 
is a pitiable picture, and no one. can see it and think of 
what may be his own case when age brings loss of vivid 
life, without a sinking of the soul. 

It is a far different picture when we look forward. 
We learn then, and it restores oar hopes for mankind, 
that out of the commonplace often grows the great, that 
there is a ' Divinity doi^ shape our ends, rough hew 
them as we will.' For though the &unil; circle there was 
fiimelesB and dull and solitary, yet to the little encamp- 
ment, a people, numberless as tiie sand on the seashore, 
looks back. It stood there, a little knot of tents among 
the palms and watered by the well, dwelt in by strangers 
in the land, and yet, in thought the land was theirs — 
their native land, whose cities, hills, and lakes are 
known to ns as no other in the world. A few servants 
bowed before Isaac, but before the nation to spring 
from his loins, kings and peoples bent the knee. The 
mde religion which Isaac held was but a little seed, but 
it is to hia people that the civilized world owes its 
religion — its prayer and praise are the spiritual lyrics' 
of the Christian world. In the old man who lay upon 
the conch of skins, and the woman who watched him, 
and the snbtile iace of the young Jacob whom his 
mother loved, we see tliat famous Hebrew people. 

But there was one of that household who stood alone. 
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The Hebrew future had nothing to do with him ; 
hiBtory separates his figure irom the rest. In rain his 
father's loye strove to bring him into union with the 
others, in vain it strove to see in him the mighty 
future God had promised. Another race and another 
tjpe of character abode in Esau the hunter, and as 
sharp as was in history the division between Edom and 
Israel, so sharp was the contrast between Esau and 
Jacob. In them frankness and craft, impetuosity and 
reticence, impulsiveness of action and power to wait, 
quick feeling and slow feeling, personal daring and 
imaginative fear, open truthfulness and the falsehood 
of the casuist, inconstancy and persistency, were set 
over one against another. Oil and water would sooner 
mingle than Jacob and Esau. And there is no doubt 
of the character we should at first sight have loved 
and approved ; we contrast the openness, courage, 
hunter-dash of Esau, vrith the concealment, fear, and 
casuistry of Jacob. But we forget to contrast the 
inconstancy of Esau with the constancy of Jacob. And 
this is the real point of contrast, for by firmness of will 
Jacob coold in the end win any qnality that Esan had j 
whereas Esan having no strength of will, might lose 
everything he possessed. It depended solely on how 
the winds and the tides of life led, how much he kept, 
how much he lost. 

It was in this constancy of purpose, shown at first 
in evil, that lay the greatness of Jacob's character. We 
have seen that he never let go a purpose ; he pursued 
this birthright business to the end till he won it, but 
he would never have won it but for the inconstant 
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impolsiTenesa of Esaa. He could sabdne his fear, and 
force it into silence; hia Trill conquered the physical 
natare of which Esan was the slave. 

We hare seen that he never let go a feeling, that for 
fonrteen years he served for his love ; and when he won 
her, it is not the apathy of Isaac's domestic love, or the 
carelessness of Esau ; it was a passion that oatUved its 
grave, and bloomed upon his death-bed. Nor, though 
a man of many sorrows, and having suffered terrible 
woes in life, did he cling less fast to life ; persistently 
he lived, grasping life with the same strong will as he 
grasped his earliest purpose, a man whom every one can 
blame, but no one can despise. 

It was exactly this quality that Esaa wanted, and 
that made all kis other fine qualities worthless for 
any great work. He would be a pleasant companion, a 
charming friend, a man whom one wonid love ; but he 
would keep nothing, not even his friendships, and, 
if we have a certain moral dislike for Jacob's early life, 
we have, apart &om the charm of the man, an intel- 
lectual contempt for Esau. He had no purpose, he had 
no will, he wonld never stamp his seal upon a great 
people. Where is Edom ? Gione like a rivulet lost in 
sand ; bnt the river of Israel Sows through all the nations 
of the earih, divided, but having a unity in its division. 
It never foists its source in the overpowering force 
of Jacob's constant character. 

It is plain this weakness of Esau was known in the 
household. What else could have made Jacob think 
that he could sacceed in his proposal that Esan should 
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sell hia birthright for a mesa of pottage? Even Isaac, 
when he found out his miatake, and knew that he had 
blest his youngest son, yielded to fate, and felt that 
Jacob was the fittest to bear the fortunes of the family. 
Nothing, too, can equal the suppressed contempt in 
Itebekah's speech about her eldest son when she sends 
Jacob away. 

This helps us to answer a common accusation against 
the morality of the Old Testament ; that God is repre- 
sented as choosing the cheater and the worldly-wise 
man, and as rejecting the franker and nobler character. 
I answer first, that it was a political, not only a moral 
matter; that the question was not to choose a com- 
panion for a day, but the founder of a great people ; and 
tiiat the result proves the political wisdom of the choice. 
It would have been ridiculous to select Esau. Bnt that 
is not a sn£Scient reply when the doing of God is in 
consideration ; His choice ought to be morally justified 
as well, and its justification lies in the moral future of 
the two men. We should have chosen Esau as the 
finest character, and we should have been wrong. It is 
not the surface qualities to which God looks, but the 
root of the chai-acter, and the sap which fills the root. 
It is these which tell afterwards, these which mould 
the life. The root in Jacob was constancy, and the sap 
which filled it a firm will. Of aU he did by that, of 
his constancy to the great idea of his life, I have already 
spoken, and of it all Esau was wholly incapable. God 
knew this, and since He can wait to turn sour into 
mellow fruit. He chose Jacob to do the work, and the 
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noble moral result that we have aeen in the personal 
growtli of Jacob, as well as the political one, justifies 
the choice x)f Giod. 

It is a strange contrast when we torn to tlie Esan type 
of character. 

That character, as common in women aa in men, 
though modified to some degree by sex, has, as I said, its 
charm. A certain frankness, daring, openness, demands 
our sympathy and gets it. It pleases at first sight, and 
men, like Isaac, and especially old men, are fond of this 
type in their own sex or in the other. Women like it 
for a time, bat, as Bebekah did, they soon cease to care 
for it, because it ceases to awake curiosity. And, 
indeed, it is in this that the slightness of the character 
appears, that one soon gets to the bottom of it ; it has 
no depth, no reserve force, no closed rooms, no subtilty 
of gradation in the landscape of its heart. And we 
discover, after a time, that the character is frank and 
daring, and open, because it has nothing hidden, and 
having discovered that, however much we are pleased 
with the character, our interest in it quickly dies. We 
would not choose it for any real piece of work. 

Such persons are essentially impulsive, and this 
also delights us at first. Every excitement stirs their 
blood, and, as in Esau's case, they like to work off ex- 
citement by severe physical exercise. They derive great 
pleasure fii>m this ; bi^t this sort of pleasure, carried to 
the extent they carry it, arises from superficiality of 
character and increases it. The number of athletic 
young men in our universities who resemble Esan, and 
encourage in themselves his qualities, is becomiog an 
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element of evil in English society. They overapend 
their enei^ea in physical excitement, and they lose the 
force of their moral and intellectual powers. Their 
tendency is to become slight, inconstant workers in the 
world. But the imptilsiTe excitement displays itself 
otherwise. They are delightfiUly open to all new 
interests and impressions, seizing the first, and receiv- 
ing the second as qnick as lightning ; but the thing to 
be observed is this, that in receiving and seizing the new 
things, they abandon the old. They cannot harmonize 
both (they hare not depth enough for that), and if they 
do take up the old interest again, it is that having for- 
gotten it, it is new when it conies forward again. They 
change with every wind, and are equally pleased with all. 
If this were all it would not much matter, but we are 
often deceived by the freshness and eagerness of their 
enthusiasm to entrust them with work which requires 
steadiness of thought or act, or to make them partakers of 
a friendship which will require constancy. Then we find, 
with wonderful regret, how shallow they are, how slight, 
how Uttle real power is in them. The first chill cools 
them, the first difficulty makes them laughingly avoid it. 
And should it chance that they meet any one of those 
temptations which lead impulsive men wrong, they do not 
pause to ask whither it leads, but rush away into it, and 
having no anchor, go wrong for ever. Or it may be that 
that which met Esau meets them, and the impulse of 
the appetites or senees takes power over them. They are 
hungry, or thirsty, or tired, or in pain, or in a special 
mood — and in a moment, just to relieve the passing 
irritation or to satisfy the transient fancy, they give up 
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the jewel of their life, whatever it may be — What good 
shall my birthright do onto me t Too late they find 
out ita good, but when they have discovered it they 
cannot get it back, and they coald not use it if they 
did. 

We cannot learn too soon that to give away 
some things is to lose them for ever, and that there 
are some things that a man and a woman have no 
more right to surrender than they have to commit 
suicide. The blind instinct of self-sacrifice is by itself 
no finer than a been vision or a nice palate. It is a 
curse when by ita impulse we give away onr birthright, 
and find too late that the gift has so bewared our nature 
that we can give no more, have nothing left to give. 
Esau had made his own [uisfortune, and when it came 
upon him, he broke out into the exceeding bitter cry, 
'Hast thou sot a blessing for meP Bless mCj even me 
also, oh my Father '; very pitiful, it is true, but we 
cannot help a touch of scorn coming with the pity. 
What right had Esau to blessings which he had thrown 
away for a mess of potta^ ; we despise the storm of 
feeble passion in which he expresses himself. We see 
that the exceeding bitter cry is nothing more than 
the same passion, on another matter, vrhich broke 
out with equal violence when he would have the 
pottle as the only good in life — and our lip cannot 
help curling with contempt. And feeble and violent 
as it wa,s, it did not last, at least the bitterness and 
remorse in it passed away. It wa.s too deep a feeling 
for that weak hetirt to retain, and it changed into anger 
with Jacob, wh(»ie life he threatened when his father's 
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death should come. But eren this did not endure ; 
Esaa had not the power of will to keep his thought of 
vengeance to himself, he went mattering it about the 
encampment, and when Kebekah heard of it she smUed. 
' Go,' she said to Jacob, with a fine irony, ' until thy 
brother's anger tnm away and he forget that which 
thou hast done to him.' And it did turn away. When 
they met some years after, Eaau in his new life had 
forgotten all, and he meets Jacob as if nothing had. 
happened. But observe that Jacob had not forgotten, 
and felt that if he had been Esau he could not have 
forgotten. He is certain Esau comes to take vengeance.* 
How fine of Eaau, we say, how ignoble of Jacob ! 
I do not excuse Jacob, who was in great fear (only, 
mark, how that persistent character of his could 
not conceive forgetfahieBa), but I cannot see anything 
truly fine in Esau's conduct. It is fine when wrath is 
deep, and vengeance long prepared, to give it up, and to 
forgive ; but when the character is so slight as to forget 
the wrong in a few months, and after declaiming ven- 
geance to let the excitement q& a new marriage drive it 
out,whati8fineinthat? Itonlysaya — themanisshallow, 
inconstant, without a steady aim and will. He who 
cannot keep his wrath, cannot keep anything. It is 
common enough for men to forgive, and we hold up our 
hands and cry ' How Christian ! ' but it would be well first 
to know whether the forgiveness is really foi^veness, or 

• Mark, as a ftirther illustration ot the peraJHtent force of Jacob and the 
inconatancy of Esau, eren in his good impulses, that when Jacob t^Seta him 
his gift, Esau's quick generosi^ lefnseB it, but Jacob irill take no reAuali 
and the light-chaoging character give* ira;. ' And Jacob urged him and 
he took it.' 
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only the foi^tfolness of an iucoDBtuit heart, than which 
hatred would be better from any one for whom we cared. 
The passion of Esao was not worth a thought, it swept 
over him like the April shower on a stormy day which is 
dried up in a few hours. But the character which is 
worth knowing and having, and which will move others 
and fulfil its aim, is his whom passion inundates, so 
that its flood not drying up, bat sinking down into the 
soil of the heart, forms, deep below, springs that slowly 
change into sweet waters, and rise long afterwards to 
the surface, to fertilize the later aatnmn of life. 

To those in whom will and constancy are strong, give 
yonr thought, your heart, your life ; but to those like JBsau, 
give only as much as they give. To give more would be 
waste, and the robbery of those more worthy. For you 
can never be sure of them, and the disappointment they 
bring you will be very bitter. We are caught by them 
and their charm, and spend a world of thought, affection, 
minute and passionate care upon them ; and lo I in the 
very midst of this, when we brood on them night and 
day, when we think we have secured the affection 
of a lifetime — in an hour it is whistled down the wind. 
This it is which has not rarely stung men and women 
through and through, turned the blood to gall, and 
made of life a consuming fire. Be careful of such 
persons, guard your heart against them ; stop in time, 
for their lightness and shallow charm make them as 
hard as steel. In contact with them a human heart is 
broken. 

Much of what they are, we are all often in our 
spiritual life towards GSod. He offers us His constant 
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love. He tells us of Hie profound will that we should 
become faithful, good, and true. His child indeed. And 
we repay Him with the qualities of Esan. Our religious 
impulses are many, but how mach persistency do they 
possess ; how many hate been tossed aside when a new ' 
impulse touched us P One after auother, because we 
have no depth, they wither away, and in the rapidity 
of the succession of impressions and their failure, the 
will gets weaker and weaker. We hare our birthright 
to be children of Gfod, heirs of heaven ; have we sold it 
for a mess of potta^ P This pleasure, that temptation 
comes before us, and, for the sake of the passing grati- 
fication, we sell our hopes of life with God ; it b amazing 
the petulance with which we do wrong and know that 
we are doing so, the gambUng spirit with which we 
Sing away truth and purity and self-devotion for the 
sake of the slightest things. We are tired, or 
excited, and it is enough to excuse wrongdoing. 
Our appetites, our temper, our shallow passion, are 
given way to at once. If we do not satisfy them, 
what good shall our life do us ? And we fling away 
thought and conscience and let ourselves go. Time 
after time our light, inconstant nature yields; time 
after time, as years creep on, we find the worth of the 
things surrendered one after another, and there breaks 
from our heart the exceeding bitter cry of onr weak 
and violent spirit, realizing in remorse the departure of 
the blessing. Time after time we lightly forget our 
remorse and forgive ourselves ; the bitterness of the 
momentary cry seems enough of penitence, and the way 
is cleared by it, not for the repentance which does works 
\si /--I 
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meet for repentance, but for another phase of the aame 
or similar sin, till at last, one by one, all the birthrights 
of the Boul have been Bold for droaa and onr will to do 
right is dead. Weak, inconstant^ violent, ehalJow, we 
have lost ourselves, and there is nothing for it but 
severe and rigid punishment. In this world we have 
ruined our life. We cannot get our goods back again. 
There is no place for repentance, though we seek it 
carefnllj, with tears. There is a ' too late ' in this 
life. But the time will come when God will make us 
know what a worthless thing we are, will teach ub 
by bitter suffering to possess a Will, will force us to 
be steadfast in effort, consistent in straggle, if we 
will escape from the exceeding misery of the hell we 
have made for ourselves. For no soul is abandoned bj 
Him finally, and the giving and gaining of strength of 
will, when will has been systematicallyallowed to be made 
captive by passion and fancy, is a long business. Depth 
of character, when the heart and the spirit have been 
carefidly kept shallow lest feeling and religious thought 
should interfere with our delight in inconstant drifting 
from pleasure to pleasure, can only be made in ns bj 
tremendous judgments. And God will do this work 
with pitiless Love. 

I implore you not to render this necessary, to flee 
from the wrath to come. What we want is firmness of 
soul, constancy of effort baaed on deptii of feeling. Ash 
God to help you to win this for yourself; seek an im- 
pulse to it in the divine example of the Saviour, of your 
feilow'-man Christ Jeans. Say to yourself and realize 
what you mean, *I must work the work of Him that 
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sent me.' ' For this end was I bom, and for this 
cause came I into the world, to bear witness onto the 
truth.' I will be perfect even as mj Father in heaven is 
perfect. I will know the tmth. I will live a faithful, 
manly life. I will resist sin and conquer di£Scnlty, and 
win strength out of trial, and depth of heart out of pain. 
I will keep myself true to Grod and to myself — ^to my 
real work without me, to the ideal which as I work grows 
brighter and loftier within me. I wiU leave behind, as 
Jacob did, my meaner motives, my falser self, my 
trickeries, my littlenesses, my fears, my devotion to 
gain. I will wrestle as he did all night and many 
nights in prayer for strength to prevail, and haying 
at last wrought out the blessing, go forth to meet, 
with a heart which every trial deepens, and a will which 
every circumstance makes stronger towards right, the 
battle (£ life, till at last when Death comes to call me 
to a higher land and a nearer life with God, I can say to 
my Father, ' I have kept my birthright in Thy power. 
The time has come that I should enter into Thy pro- 
mised land.' 

That would be a worthy close for man and womEin ; 
and l^at may be yours if you will be constant of will 
and constant of love, and out of both secure depth of 
character. 
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[JanoMy 7, 1872.] 

THE POSTPONEMENT OF PILATE. 

Then aud^Iate unto them, Take ye him, and judge him accord- 
ing to jouT law. 

I^te aaith uuto him, What is truth F And when he had BHid 
this, be went oat again unto the Jews, and a^th unto them, I find in 
him no fault at all.— S. John xviii. 38. 

Theee was nothing which would tell to ordinary eyes 
that the scene in the court of the Eonian Governor at 
JeruBalem, when these words were spoken nearly nine- 
teen centuries ago, was specially remarkable in history. 
The Man who stood before Pilate had been known for 
some three years in Palestine, chiefly in Galilee, rarelj 
in the capital. A few days before the popular enthu- 
siasm had gathered round Him, and seeing in Him the 
expected Messiah, had brought Him in triumph from 
Bethany to the Temple. The hierarchy had for a 
moment trembled for their authority, especially as He 
had denounced them as blind and selfish rulers. But 
quite unexpectedly, the man they hated missed, as they 
thought, His opportunity. He made not the slightest 
effort to organize a party ; He did nothing to support 
the excitement of the people ; He did not fall in with 
its hopes, nor accept its ideas aboat Him. Nay, more. 
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before the afternoon of thie remarkable day had come, 
He had said and done things which showed that He 
was moving in a different plane of thought from that of 
the people, that he neither wished nor intended to accept 
their view of His person and mission. And before 
night fell the enthnsiasm had all ebbed away; the 
crowd, chilled at heart, had gone home, and when Jesus 
went back over the Mount of Olives to Bethany, along 
the path strewn with the royal palms of the morning, 
their withered leaves were but the symbol of the swift 
withering of the popular hopes about Him. 

It waa an opportunity which the priest party were 
too wise to let slip. ' After all,' cool-headed men like 
Caiaphas would say — * we had no need to fear this man. 
He has not the courage of bis unregulated genius. 
Everything, for the time, was on his side : the long ex- 
citement of the people about a Messiah, his wonderful 
works, magic or not, it matters little, his teaching which 
attracted the common people whom we never cai-ed to 
touch — and he has been unable to make use of his advan- 
tages. ' The crowning honi' of his life comes — the whole 
of Jerusalem is at his feet — and he fails to seize it ; either 
frightened at the shadow of bis success, or strangely 
blind to it. We might leave him and his inHuence to 
die away, but as he does not cease to speak against us, 
and we cannot say from hour to hour what Jerusalem 
may do, it is better to put him out of the way, and his 
own folly has made it easy. The mob are disappointed. 
Let us take advEintage of the reaction, they will be as 
ready to crucify him now as to crown him yesterday. 
But we will appear as little as possible. It is wise 
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policy to throw the whole act on the Bhonlders of 
Pilate, and to bring this man before him ae one hated 
by OQT countrymen, and dangerous to the Koman rule. 
Pilate will yield — for he wishes to be well with the 
people, and with his master. Moreover, we shall clear 
ourBelvea in the eyes of Bome from any notion of re- 
bellion, for which the time has not come. We offer 
this victim as a sop to Rome. " It is expedient that 
one man should die for the people — that the whole 
nation perish not^" We free ourselFes from an enemy 
and we save our country. State expediency condones 
the evil deed, if it be eviL' 

So it came to pass that Jesus stood before the 
GoTemor, alone, with the whole world a^nst Him. 
One thinks of another scene of the same kind when a 
poor German monk stood in the great hall at Worms ; 
against him electors, kings, and EmpercH*, and the 
mighty force of another and as fierce a priesthood, and 
stood unflinching, the light of the smile of truth upon 
his face. That was a splendid scene, and all the world 
rang with it. This was the common court of a pro- 
vincial town of the Great Empire, no splendour fell 
upon it, no fame told tar and wide the tale, no Iriends 
came to the side of the accused — had it not been for 
strange after-events, the story of the day had been for- 
gotten in a week ; it was such as had happened ^ain 
and again and no one could have believed that His 
death who stood there was the death of the old world of 
Thought and Faith. 

There was one thing, however, against the plan of 
the priests. FUate, like most of the !Boman Governors^ 
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hiid a conscience, at least that general conscience which 
comes to men who are governors in a state which has 
been for centuries law-abiding, where all the traditions 
of their ofBce have been traditiona of justice. He had 
heard of Christ ; he believed that He was guiJtlesa, that 
the chief priests had delivered Him for envy. But, on 
the other hand, the trap the Jewa had laid waa deep. 
He was made to fear loaing his poat. ' If thou let thia man 
go, thou art not Osesar'a friend.* He was made to ask 
bimaelf what might not be made out of the evil report 
of the priests bj his enemies at Bome. Then there was 
the tumult which gave him a good excuse — for ^me, 
especially in turbulent Jerusalem, hated a popular 
liot — peace would follow thia man's death, and Rome 
would be pleased aa well aa the Jews. 

Thus tossed between conscience and advantage, the 
whole thing worried him, and the wony was, to a nature 
like his, the part of the matter which he conid bear 
least well. Wishing then to aaye Christ, and not to 
offend the Jews, his first move was to throw the re- 
sponsibility off his shoulders. ' It is not a matter for 
me,' he said. ' Take ye him and jndge him according to 
your law.' But the question was forced back on him 
and he saw Christ privately. Then a curions thing took 
place, according to the Gospel of St. John. The ques- 
tion he had pat aside as a question of conscience came 
back upon him as a deep spiritual question. As he 
talked vrith Christ, the Sarionr'a words had on him 
their usual result — a result which essentially marks all 
His talks with persona — the whole subject was trans- 
ferred to the spiritual world, where invisible ideas and 
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feelings TTere the only real things. The question as 
to the Saviour's death and innocence, the debate in 
Pilate's heart between conscience and advant^e, the 
whole wild voice of bigot Jemsalem and the thoughts 
of intriguing Borne Tanished away, and the Prophet of 
the invisible and eternal was left face to &ce with 
Pilate's sotil. In that moment, Pilate stood in the 
permanent, not the apparent world, with nothing exist- 
ing for him, bat himself and the voice which spoke to 
him- 

The cries of the people penetrated into the room, 
where they thought that the subject of Christ's release 
was being debated. Of what, in reality, were they 
talking? Of a Kingdom not of this world, and of 
Truth. ' Thou sayest that I am a King. For this end 
was I bom,' said Christ, 'and for this canse came 
I into the world, to bear witness unto the trath. 
EveTy one that is of the truth heareth my voice.' 
With that phrase awoke in Pilate's spirit thoughts 
and emotions long trodden down by the world. Long 
ago he had shared in the speculation of the time; no 
educated man could escape it. Sect after sect had 
claimed to tell the truth, and men had found nothing 
to satisfy them, no ground on which to rest ; till at last, 
in weary carelessness, Pilate, like hundreds, had hushed 
the cry of his heart for truth and turned to worldly life, 
hearing only of the efforts still made by enthnsiasts 
to find the andiscoverable with a smile of scorn. 
"When, behold, storming in upon his soul from the 
lips of a wretched Jew over whom he had the power 
of life and death, in a common room, came the old 
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haunting question of his youth— truth, truth, what ia 
it ? For a momeDt the outward world faded into its 
real unreality ; for a moment the sleeping thirst was 
stirred ; for a moment he looked back and recalled the 
vain efforts of years, the hopes worn ont by length of 
time, the surrender of the wearisome pursuit — and, 
' What is truth P ' broke from his lips, not in jest, as 
Bacon says, but in scepticism half bitter, half regretful. 
It came on him with a shock of strange surprise. 
' What is this,' he might have said, which wakes within 
me the long-forgotten thrill, this breath of youthful as- 
piration — truth, truth, and its deceiving beauty — why 
eat my heart again over a vain quest ; why go back to 
kindle an exhausted flame 9 And, as Bacon says, and this 
time truly, he did not wait for a reply. For, indeed, it 
was not a question, it was the broken and, it may be, 
unconscious, expression of one of those moments of swift 
thought in which life is recapitulated — and despised. He 
felt that he could not get on, settle the practical ques- 
tions as to hia own advantage or do his work in Jerusalem, 
as long as questions of this kind which neither he nor 
any one, he thought, could answer, should exercise 
over him their wild attraction or their 'malign dis- 
couragement.' He agreed with the world in leaving 
them alone, in postponing them with the question — What 
is truth P It was hut for an instant the clouds opened 
and he saw the vision of the Invisible that his youth 
had dreamed ; the next instant they settled down Eigain. 
So unchanged is human nature that we seem to be 
reading the history of many lives in our own day. Our 
youth has been rife with speculation, the great spiritual 
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questioiifi of Immortality, Necessity, Free Will, Evil 
and its origin, our relation to a God, or a Fate, or a 
Chance, have tossed as to and &o for years. At school, 
at home, at college, on entering manhood and woman- 
hood, the great questioning has moved our soul. And 
at first we took our pleasure therein. We loved the 
lonelj hours in the mist in which we saw strange 
shapes of good, mysterious folding and unfolding of 
light and gloom which seemed to tell truths as won- 
derful as beautiful. But as each qnestion seemed to 
receive its answer another question started up, and what 
seemed to answer it threw doubt upon the previous 
answer; till at last the mist sank down, and our weary 
eyes saw no more changes, no more visions there. 
It was hard to breathe in that atmosphere, and we 
were chilled to the bone with disappointment. So 
we passed out of it into what we called practical 
life, saying to all these questions with the Poet, 'I 
know not, let me do my duty. The Past has been 
failure ; let me use the Present.' We turned to pro- 
fessional, literary, or mercantile life, shut np that 
misty chamber, drowned the key, deeper than ever 
plummet sounded, and said to ourselves, ' there may 
be an answer to these matters, but I can never find 
it. I will agree to postpone them ; let others take 
them and judge them according to fAetr law, I whistle 
them down the wind.' 

With some that seems to succeed, and life trota 
on smoothly enough along its dnsl^ track ; they do not 
care for shadows which suggest infinite thoughts, nor 
for the rare colours which the far glimpses of truth 
make in the breaking mist. With others, who, wiU^jiu- 
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tellectnal power and desirous to clothe all things in clear 
words, have also the emotion of the Unknown, the 
neeesaity for worship deep within — who cannot live 
without their oaetle-building in one sphere or another, 
whose strongest feelings are those which they cannot 
describe, nay, which are, by their very nature, unutter- 
able in words — it does not succeed at alL They live, 
but all the higher interest seems taken out of life ; 
they have lived once in the ideal a« well as the real 
world, and they bitterly miss the twofold life. Imagi* 
nation, which has its rery fountain in the myste- 
rious glens of the spiritual world, dies down in their 
hearts to a thin stream, and to those who have known 
its higher joy, the loss has made the world vile and com- 
monplace. Emotion loses half its exquisiteuess, half its 
fulness of thrill and pleasure, for it has lost half its food. 

But the intellect congratulates itself, and so does 
worldly wisdom, on the closing of that chamber. For it 
was hung with dim visions and pierced with sudden doors 
that opened and shut, and let in strange lights, dim 
sounds, and airs ineffable, the sense of which took life 
into a region where it was unfitted for the time to think 
this world and its work to be all-important. And these 
unexpected passages into another world, in which this 
world faded away and all its prosperities seemed follies 
in a greater light ; in which that iaith in the reality of 
wealth and the importance of public opinion, so neces- 
sary for getting on, seemed almost ridiculous — did pre- 
vent us from doing a number of things for our advantage 
in the city, in our profession, in Parliament. ' Tt was 
well,' we say, * to close that door.' 

But I am sure that the divine in us is too 
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strong for that sort of Trork to Bticceed without a 
loDg straggle. Even on earth that is true; nor do 
I helieve that those who win that deadly saccess 
here will keep it in the world to come. God will 
open then the closed chamber, and out of it will come 
lightnings, and thunderings, and voices, and the voice 
as it were of a great trumpet, saying, ' Come up hither.' 
For man must work out these questions here or here- 
after, and hereafter it will be for those who have crushed 
them here, fierce, and passionate, and consuming work 
— work which will have its torment, and needs to have 
it ; torment which will end, under His educating love, in 
the peace which passeth all understanding. No, God does 
noteasily let us fall into that judgment woe. He speaks 
again and f^;ain in life to those who shut out the 
spiritual. Even those whose cold hearts have lost all 
thought of the world above in the low interests of pros- 
perity and fortune-making, even those who have re- 
placed the spiritual questions by the dissection of dead 
matter in which some physical science seems to find 
the thought and passions, and the soul of man — 
even these are stirred, against their will, into a pas- 
sionate cry for light on God and immortality, when the 
heart is wrung by the suflFering with which the greater 
passions of life at their greatest pitch — love, jealousy, 
sorrow, joy — disturb the depths of being. For, at such 
times, this world becomes a dream, and as the visible 
and material fade away, the vision of God and of life 
to come and of what we truly are, takes form in the 
midst of the storm. 

As to the others, less hard-heart:ed, who retain the api- 
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ritual sense, it happens to tbem as to Pilate. Strangely, 
auddenly, in the midst of some trivial circumstance, thej- 
are brought into contact with the questions laid by so 
long. Again their youth returns with all its aspirations, 
and beckons them once more to take the path so long nn- 
naed. In that new dawn the mere doing of duty seems 
dull, and insafficient to satisfy the soul's demand. In 
these sudden wakings, practical life, even morality, 
seem to have neither interest nor colour. Only then 
will life and its work seem worth living when they 
listen to the inward cry which summons them to pass 
beyond the atmosphere of this earth, and seek after the 
ethereal secrets of spiritual truth. And some cannot re- 
sist the call — they must follow, 'thorough bush, thorough 
briar, thorough fiood, thorough fire,' even though they 
half think at first that it is a tricksy spirit that they 
follow. But if they follow earnestly, having some faith 
in an answer, resolved to die at least in the quest, and 
thinking it the noblest quest, this happens — not light 
at first, but the growing beautiful of duty and delight in 
doing it and in the noble doing of it. Then, through 
that, strange answers come to the higher questions, we 
know not how ; our hearts get satisfied, we feel trod 
within us, the air we breathe is His love. We know we 
cannot die. It is enough for us, and when earth's death 
does come, we rejoice and are. at peace — 'Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.' 

But others break away with Pilate's question — 
'What ia Truth? does it exist P what shalll get by fol- 
lowing ? is there any answer for these things i* no, no, I 
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will not go after will-o'-the-wiBps ' — and they put off 
or throw aside the qoeation. What will jou get by fol- 
lowing? Let me try and answer that. I think tho 
same law holds good here aa in other things. If we do 
our parsnit of these things in a desnltory, lazy way, 
with little faith in the existence of any ultimate answer, 
that is, in any absolute truth, we obtain nothing, or 
but little; but if we porstie our search with faith 
that there is something to be discovered and with 
honest effort, we do not solve all difficulties, but we solve 
enough to confirm oar faith that there is a reply 
somewhere ; we feel our work not only helps Man for- 
ward to that reply, but is also making as every day 
more certain that we shall some day know all we want 
to know. 

This is a truism, you will say, but it is none the less 
true. Is it not exactly that which the man of science, 
in his world, would say to a pupil ? * Work, sir, steadily, 
and with love of your work, for Nature does not open 
her secret chambers to a careless wooer. Above all, 
have faith in ultimate order. Nature cannot make a 
mistake, cannot be wrong. If you think she is out of 
gear, assume at once that your reasoning is out of gear, 
and go over the whole of it again. Nor can you expect 
to solve all you wish to solve. In the end, you will die 
with many problems unanswered — and everyproblem you 
answer will probably disclose another to be found out 
of which you did not know before — but you will 
answer some questions, and yonr work will help 
the future. It may be that yon vrill have to post- 
pone some things ; at present we agree to postpone a 
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few, what force is, for example ; but we only agree to 
postpone them till a new discoTery opens out to us some 
path as yet untried, by pursuing which we may find out 
all about them. It is not that we cease to think of the 
great questions, nor cease to believe in their baring an 
answer — nay, we work towards them always. But for 
the time we give up their direct pursuit, for we see no 
opening. The moment the opening comes, we shall 
rush away into it, for we always watch ajid are ready, 
like hounds who have found the scent again.' 

Now, I think that is just the position we ought to 
take up, face to face with spiritual problems, not uttering 
in despair or scorn Pilate's cry of — What is Truth P 

Some of you may have got to that time in your life 
when you have exhausted every path which your youth 
or earlier manhood suggested as likely to lead to an 
answer of these questions, and you have found each of 
them blind pass^^s, brought up in each by the dead 
wall of the universe. Ton see no opening for search, 
and, wearied out, you would like to let all these ques- 
tions drift down the stream. You cannot do this — thank 
God ! They haunt you, the ghosts of aspiration ; but 
this very cawnot tires the heart incessantly, for it says 
hour by hour, Act, act, and you know not how to act. 

Why not take a leaf from the practice of the natural 
philosopher, why not say at once, ' At present I see 
no way to settle these great questions, but as there must 
be truth, as there must be an answer somewhere, as 
God must be right — ^I will work towards them by clearing 
up smaller difficulties in my life where I think success 
possible, and it may be, if I can get rid of only one of 
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these, I aliall see a new way to reach the greater 
questiooB. I postpone their direct pursuit at present, 
bnt indirectly I pursue them — I clear the way towards 
them.' I do not think, if you try thia, that the quea- 
tions will worry you much, nor eat away your heart, 
at least not continnotisly. That curious pain, which 
we all know bo well, of a thirst unsatisfied, mingled 
with a conscioasness that it cannot be satisfied now, 
aiud with the weird thought that it may never be 
satisfied, and if not, then that we have been made for 
nought, wiil intmde, it is true, but it will not be for 
long. The work, and its growing interest will subdue 
the over-irritation of this pain, and only allow enough 
of it to remain to supply an additional incentive to 
activity. 

Tor my own part, I think the answer to these great 
spiritual questions, such as immortality or the existence 
of evil, will be sufficiently found by those, like myself 
and others, who must have something more than feeling 
to rest on, when we have worked out for ourselves, 
through thought and feeling, an adequate idea of what 
God is. I think ikai the thing best worth doing now 
in the present sceptical condition of society, and, more- 
over, the easiest, on the whole, of all the questions — 
easiest, because there are plain grounds to go upon. 
la there a God? some even are asking that question; 
and it would be well, not for ourselves, I trust, but 
for others, to labour at that question. But assuming 
that there is a Grod — we are bound more than ever 
now to ask — what sort of a Being is He, what is 
His nature, His character, what do we mean by His 
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personality, what do we mean when we say — I believe 
in God the Father Almighty. For on our bemg able 
to conceive God with truth, and with as much nobleness 
as is possible, depends our power of solving all the other 
qu^tions. Once we conceive Him adequately, we see 
light breaking everywhere in waves on things dark before. 
But the fact is, we far too lightly say — we believe in God, 
and do not take the trouble, in onr blind acceptance 
of Him, to ask ourselves •wha.i He is ; and a vagne idea 
of Him means va^e ideas, or no ideas at all, upon 
every spiritual question. Or we vaguely deny Him, with- 
out taking the trouble of asking ourselves how the 
universe and its phenomena can be explained on the 
hypothesis of Atheism. 

To think out this great question, not rejecting the 
help of feeling, which is as real as thought, is the first 
duty of every man in this church ; and be sure, if you 
get a satisfactory answer to it, you will find that you 
have the k^y of all other spiritual questions in your 
hands. Postpone the latter if you like, but only till 
you get this answered. And, indeed, if yon do get it 
answered, it will compel yon to answer the others, nay, 
it wiU of itself answer most of the questions that dis- 
tress you. 

I implore those of you who may be vexed with the 
dim warfare in their souls to undertake this sacred 
quest. I think you will find that in it the elements of 
earlier teaching and feelings, against which you feel op- 
posed, will come in but little to disturb your effort. In it, 
too, the intellect and emotions can work fairly together 
without the too firequent battles which mutually weaken 
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■ and degrade them. Let the sceptic think ont for Iiiin- 
eelf a noble Tlieiam — -that is the trae beginning, I have 
little fear, bat tliat afterwards, hereafter if not here, 
Theism will pass into ChriBtianity. And even if we be 
not sceptics or Theists, but Ohnstians, it would be well 
if we took as our task this year, and for the whole year 
gave OTtr thoughts to it, to establish in onr hearts a true 
and noble conception of Him whom we worship. For 
then we should clear onr mind of many evil feelings, of 
many antrae opinions, of many idols whom we call by 
the name of God. And we shonld grow more like Him, 
knowing better what absolute love, purity, and tmth 
mean in Him, and in His children. 

Ko tongue can tell how glorious life might then be, 
how wide the landscape wotild open, how varied its 
scenes and colour, how bright would be the sunshine on 
oar path, how the spirit, intellect, and heart would 
grow into nobler and nobler forms, with what exultation 
we shonld feel oar growth, and in that sense of incessant 
development rejoice. 
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[NoTember 19, 1871.] 

IMMORTALITY AND GOD. 

It has been olgected to me in the course of the sermons 
I hare preached on the reasons for the vrideapread 
doubt of Immortality, first, that ' Emerson's simple 
faith about Immortality is more comforting and decided 
than any arguments I have used — " why need we trouble 
ourselves about it ? we shall have it if we deserve it." ' 
Secondly, ' That the notion of Grod having duties to ns 
as we to Him is absurd.' Thirdly, ' That my idea of 
G!od is irreconcileable with our free will.' And, lastly, 
' That we have so clear a choice offered to us, that our 
end is in our own hands ; since not only is all good 
offered to us, but everything evil is made to hurt when 
touched.' 

Now these olgeotions, though they seem to start 
from different points of the compass, run into the same 
stream at the end. They are all dependent on a radical 
difference between my view of God's nature and that of 
the objector ; and since they ran up into one idea, they 
may be connected together to form a sermon. It seems 
worth while, then, to do this, because the objections of 
one are probably the objections of many ; because we 
clergymen are sometimes accused, with justice, of seeing 
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only our own objections and neglecting those of men on 
a different plane of thoaght ; and because, in treating of 
these objections, I can still farther explain what seems 
to me the true idea of God. 

For my part, I have no dislike to ol^ections, the 
more that are made the better ; for one of the misfortonea 
of a clergyman's position is that he hears bo few. He 
is forced to imagine what is said a^inst his views. He 
does not come sharply into contact with criticism. And 
it is one of his greatest difficulties to sit down quietly 
when he has worked out a subject on one line, and 
force himself, unhelped by those who differ from him, 
to look at the same subject from the contrary point of 
view, so that, if possible, he may arrive at a fairly 
balanced opinion. I think it a great mistake that the 
clei^ are left so much in ignorance of the objections 
which arise in the minds of their congregation. It is 
complained that they get into grooves, that they go 
over and over the same things ; that they do not know 
what men are thinking about, that they are bliud to the 
views opposed to theirs. The complaint is scarcely fair, 
as long as they are allowed to imagine that their teach- 
ing is a^icepted without question. And it is no wonder 
that many, after years spent in trying to see the other 
side, get tired, and become, like physicians who cease 
to practise at the hospitals, mere creatures of routine, 
giving to everybody, no matter how different the disease 
<A mind, the same medicine. Sermons, in my opinion, 
ought to stir up honest opposition, to disturb thought ; 
for though it is true that they ought to comfort, exalt, 
and ediiy their hearers by trying to make God nearer 
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and dearer, and life more ChriBtlike, yet they ought 
also to make the congregation feel that there are more 
things in earth and heaven than are dreamt of in their 
philosophy. 

And now, with regard to the first ohjeetion, con- 
tained in that sentence of Emerson's. I have a great 
affection and respect for the genins of Emerson. Pew 
men have such a kindling power, few suggest so much. 
He 3A>es disturb the mind to healthy questioning, and 
open to it new paths. He is one of the -prophets of 
youthful thought. 

But he rarely thinks ont a subject step by step. He 
jots downone epigrammatic sentence after anotheras the 
thought swims into his ken, but he does not co-ordinate 
one with the other. An essay of his is like a number of 
seed pearls unstrung. Each is sound, and clear, and 
clean, but they might all, afber lying in one way in their 
box, be thrown pell-mell into another, and take up a 
different position each to each, without much spoiling 
the essay. Owing to this, no single sentence is pro- 
bably worth much. It is generally half a truth, or a 
quarter of a truth. By itself it is often so undefined 
that it may have any meaning at alL It is sometimes 
only a suggestion, or the shadow of a suggestion. But 
being epigrammatically put it is pleasant, and being 
vague it suits perstms who do not like the trouble of 
bard thinking. Yery often its whole force does not lie 
in the line of the snlirject of the essay, but in a different 
line. He says what is true of something else than that 
of which he speaks ; and the reader sees that truth, 
and fancies he has got something which bears on the 
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matter in liand, when in reality^ it lias nothing to do 
witli it at all. 

Take the sentence already quoted as containing Emer- 
Bon's simple and decided faith in Immortality. ' Whr 
should we trouble onraelveB about it P we shall have it if 
we deserve it.' Does it mean that only those shall have 
it who deserve it here? then it is no better than Cal- 
vinism, except that it replaces everlasting punishment 
by annihilation. But this is not faith in the Immor- 
tality of man, but faith in the Immortally of a few men. 
Or can it mean that all shall deserve it by-and-by, in 
ages to come, and therefore shall have it P Then we 
ask why he did not say that. 

The fact is the sentence taken by itself, and as 
expressing the writer's faith in Immortality, is neither a 
simple, nor a decided expression of belief— it is without 
any meaning at all aa regards the special question. 
There is no gronnd in it for believing in Immortality ; 
so far as it goes, it leaves the whole reality or not of 
eternal life for all men absolutely in the dark. Bat it 
does give a vague impulse — a vague sensation of a truth, 
because it means something else altogether— that we 
must not torment ourselves about theological questions, 
that the main thing we have to do, is to do right. 

I am far from saying that Emerson does not believo 
in Immortality ; on the contrary, his belief in it runs like 
a fertilizing river through all his writin gs — his faith in it 
was decided ajid simple, for he believed in God. But if 
our knowledge of his faith rested on that sentence, we 
could not call his faith either simple or decided, for it 
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gives absolutely no ground at all for belief in im- 
mortalitj. The real difficulty is wholly skipped over 
in it — namely, our own iregnent doubt that we de- 
serve it, and our conviction that tlie greater part 
of men do not deserve it. Before we can believe 
in immortality, we must believe in sometliing else 
beyond ourselves ; we must believe in God — the Im- 
mortal One — and we must believe in our inseparable 
connection with Kim. We liave no certainty when we 
are thrown alone upon ourselves. Let ns live as nearly 
as we can to truth and right, and rest our belief in a 
life to come on our own deserts, and the whole ground 
shifts like a tidal sand at the mercy of the waves of cir- 
cnmstance — an illness, a sorrow, our special work, any- 
thing almost, lets doubt in, if we be of a doubting 
nature. We are continually falling short of our ideal 
of dnty ; some are so weak as never to believe in them- 
selves ; and we know, on the whole, that taken all in 
all we do not deserve immortaUty. 

It is still worse when we look around us. To our 
eyes, the cruel, savage tribes of men, who live a life not 
much better in intelligence than the ape, and far worse 
than the ape in morality and natural affection, seem 
wholly unworthy of immortality. And it is not much 
better in civilised countries. Man, seen apart irom Giod 
— the thousand frivolous, mean, selfish, corrupt Uvea — 
are these miserable creatures to continue for ever ? ' It 
cannot be,' we say. ' They do not deserve it. They will 
not have it.' This is the conclusion which, taking that 
sentence as a text, and as a text of Emerson's belief, we 
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come to, and we cannot help coming to. And this is 
said to be the expression of a comforting and decided 
faith in immortality ! 

No, we must have another basis for our belief in 
this truth than our deserts. And it is this basis I have 
been trying to attain to in that which I have said for 
some Sundays past on the nature of God and His rela- 
tions to U8.* I have not tried to prove Immortality by any 
argnments ; it cannot be proved by ai^nment. I have 
not taught Immortality as an authoritative doctrine ; 
it cannot take up an isolated ground. It is essentially 
a truth which is inferred, not self-proving. Therefore, 
instead of giving reasons for behoving it, I have put 
forward the absolute truth from which it necessarily 
follows — the true conception of God, and of man in God 
— and said, if we disbelieve in God we most disbelieve 
in immortality ; if we have an untrue, immoral, inade- 
quate conception of Him, we must doubt it } but if we 
possess the tme, the adequate idea of God, we must 
believe it. And, beUeving it on that ground, onr fiiith 
does not rest on our own consciousness, on any shifting 
human basis within ourselves, but on the immovable 
centre of the universe — on that which is ior ever, on the 
Being of the Infinite Will, whose action is eternal love, 
whose thought is eternal tiruth. Unless He can die 
man's immortality is sure ; we must believe it, if we 
believe in Him. 

But this idea of God, from which Immortality neces- 
sarily flows, is certainly not the ordinary theoli^cal 
idea, for that allows of, nay, almost encourages doubt of 
* See Sermons in pFevioua Vol. ' Chnst in Modem TMe.' 
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immortality. I bold it to be altogether an inadequate 
idea. It separates God from Man. Each man, it thinks, 
has a distinct being isolated from the being of Ciod, and 
capable of being etemallj divided from Bim. He has 
to undergo a certain change not for the purpose of 
making him aTrare that he is in God, but for the purpose 
of bringing him into union with God at all. With such 
an idea of God and Man the wonder is that any of us 
should now have any firm faith in immortality. Of 
course, if we can exist apart from God He may annihilate 
U8, He may separate us from Him for ever ; and then 
we have no security for everlasting being except our 
belief in the et«mity of the Devil. 

We replace that idea, manifestly contradictory of 
One whom, if He exists, must be allniontaining, by the 
idea of Grod as the sole self-existing Being ; as One in 
whose life all things live ; without whom, and without 
nnton with whom, nothing can be at all. We are, then, 
because we exist, and know we exist, in God — and it 
ia utterly imfKiSBible that we can be divided from Him 
altt^ther, now or hereafter. We belong to Him as 
streams to their source, and once having issued from 
Him, we are for ever united to Him. We cannot 
perish unless He perish ; once having had being we 
have being for ever. Nothing which has been can have 
been without God, and nothing which has been within 
God can cease to be. All questions as to deserving or 
not deserving immortality ; all doubts arising from the 
changing events and feelings of life, have nothing then 
to do with the question. If God is, we are. If He i^ 
eternal, so are we. 
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Again, the common notion of QtoA makes Hia 
morality. His love, and truth, and justice, different in 
kind from oars. Our moral nature is conceivBd as 
separate Arom His. We hare, then, no holding ground ; 
we can know nothing clearly of His character. We 
cannot say this must be right or wrong, only this may 
be. It seems wrong that Glod should annihilate the good 
and bad together, but we cannot know ; what is wrong 
to us may not be wrong to Him. With this idea who 
«an have a firm faith in immortality ^ It will rest alone 
on authority, not on the fkct of an eternal Right in 
us and in Grod, not on the intuitions of the spirit as 
God's Toice of eternal Bight within us. But once 
we feel that our being is inseparably united to God's, 
80 that the main elements of moral right must be the 
same in kind in us as in Him, we cannot disbelieve in 
immortality without first getting rid of our ideas of right ' 
and wrong. We know that there are things which God 
cannot do, and one is the extinction of a moral being by 
the Source of moral being. 

Again, the usual doctrine of God makes Him con- 
tending for His throne with another. It impersonates 
Evil in His opponent. It makes evil an actual, positive 
thing, having distinct being in the Devil. It says that 
men can separate themselves fixim God and join them- 
selves wholly to the Devil, so as to live in him. Of 
course it follows, then, if evil is to last for ever, or is 
finally to be destroyed as a real existence, that those 
who belong to evil will either be held by it in eternal 
separation from God, or will be destroyed with it. All 
that is inconsistent with the true idea of an absolute 
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Good Being. To Him there can be no evil actnally 
existing. To Him eril is not, and no spirit who has 
ever issued from Him can belong for ever to a negation. 
We cannot be eternally joined to evil, or destroyed with 
evil, for in the actual, abeolnte world of God there is no 
such thing as evil. 

Again, the ordinary notion of God makes some men 
inspired by Him and others not ; some things apart from 
Him and others not ; there is pro&ne and sacred history, 
human and divine arts, work which is outside of God, 
and wort which belongs to His work. We secularise 
all life which is not distinctly religious. What wonder, 
then, if men, accnstomed to consider the work of their 
whole lives as having no being in God, cease to believe 
in their immortality. But the true notion of God says 
that there can be no work which is not done in Him ; 
' that we cannot get out of Hie vast circle ; that all men 
> are dwelt in by the Holy Spirit ; that all work is done 
by His inspiration ; that all places are peopled by TtiTn ; 
that never for a moment has time been empty of His 
eternal presence ; that in every movement of Force, as 
well as in every thought, and feeling, and act of every 
spirit — He is. To believe that, is to make immortality 
an easy faith. 

I need a.dd no more ; I need not multiply illustra- 
tion, as I m^ht, on illustration. There is but one 
Being in the universe, and the universe is, because He 
is. No atom of matter, if matter exist, can divide itself 
from Him; no personality, that is, no consciousness, 
will, and character can get away from Him, for they 
only exist because He exists. There is nothing which 
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is not God. And to yield to this trath, to live in it, 
and to obey its calls, ie happiness, certainty, power, 
and redemption. To feel it is to know that we ore im- 
mortal. This is not a faith which stands on authority. 
It ie the conviction of the soul, because the soul believes 
in the omniscient, omnipresent, all-containing Giood- 
ness. 

And, indeed, speaking as we are now only of natural 
religion, it is on this idea of God, which Emerson does 
possess, that is founded his decided belief in Immor- 
tality, and not at all on such va^e notions as are con- 
tained in the neither-here-nor-there sentence which is 
said to be so comforting. Hie belief in God may be 
that of the ideal Pantheist ; and it wotild be better if it 
stepped one etep farther ; but it is a very lofty belief, far 
more lofty than tbat of the common theology, and with 
it the notion of man not being immortal is ridiculous. 
He would say that in every act of the soul the union of 
man and God is inefi^ble. He woald say that man 
becomes God when he worships God in his integrity ; 
and yet that this which he calls God ie greater than 
himself, as the whole is greater than the part. 

This is not enough for ns, but it is enough to make 
Immortality a reality ; enough to make him feel that 
he need not trouble himself about it; enough t» make 
him say, if he were gravely qnestioned as to the grounds 
of his belief, not that we shall be immortal if we deserve 
it, bnfc that we must be immortal because we are in 
God, because there is nothing which is not God, though 
God is more than all. But lose that idea, and where is 
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our certainty ; we may live for ever or we may not, we 
do not know. For what says Emerson himself : ' That 
which shows God out of me,' that is, separates my being 
from His, 'takes away all necessary reason for my 
being. Already the shadows of untimely oblivion creep 
over me, and I shall die for ever.' 

So far for one objection, which has led me, I am 
glad to say, to repeat, in other words, that idea of Grod 
which alone will make men proud of their humanily, 
too proud to live otherwise than worthy of their union 
with eternal Goodness. 

The next objection was to my statement that in this 
idea of God was contained the belief that He had dnties 
to us, as we to Him ; and that, having to us the duty of 
a Father to a child, He could not let us die eternally 
without being untrue to Himself. It is thought that I 
try to make myself believe that. I answer that, having 
the idea of God of which I have spoken, that if I were 
to try to make myself not believe it, I could not do it 
without losing my reason. If one is tme the other 
must be true. The notable objection that there is 
no duty where there is love, and that therefore God 
has no duties because He is perfect love, is scarcely 
worth a reply. It is plainly a confusion between the 
idea of duty and the burdensomeness of duty to those 
who do not love to do it. I have certain dnties, and, 
if I love to do them, I do not feel them as troublesome. 
But because I love to do them are they less duties, are 
they less demanded of me 9 I am obliged to do them 
whether I love them or no, but in the one case I dislike, 
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in the other I love the ohligation. And, indeed, it is 
the fact that they are duties Trhich ^ves all the con- 
sistency, force, and endnringness to my love of them. 

So is it also with Glod. He is self-limited to do 
right things, and those things may justly be caHed 
duties. He feels no burden, no pain in doing right. To 
be always true to Fatherhood is delightful to Him ; self- 
giving is to Him the ecstasy of His life ; bat, for all that, 
to do right is no less an imperative in His natmre ; to be 
to His children all that Father means no less a needs 
be ; to give away Himself for ever no less a law. And 
it is this ultimate necessity of being always true to right 
which gives all the certainty, all the eternity, all the 
power to His love of doing right I repeat, we must be 
immortal, for QxA is a Father, and He is bonnd to act 
as a Father. 

Again, it is objected that this idea of God in His 
relation to man does away with our free will. It 
means that Glod at one time or another exercises an 
irresistible grace towards as and rescues ua from eviL 
We are not allowed to ruin onrselves completely; we 
cannot go on choosing evil for ever. No doubt it is 
distressing to the unbridled advocates of free will when 
they hear this put forward, but the idea belongs logically 
to that conception of God that I have expressed, and it 
most follow from it. Therefore I do believe in the 
sovereign grace of God for all men ; I do believe that 
He will not let va freely choose evil for ever. He caimot, 
if what I believe of His being and of our being in Him 
be true, separate ns from Himself. We are of Him, and 
we cannot ever get away from Him without some loss 
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befalling Hia undivided essence. Nor is it possible, 
according to my idea of Giod, that we can become wholly 
evil, for in that snper-sensual and divine world in which 
He is perfect there is no evil at all. 

But what then becomes of free willP We must have 
it or we cease to be responsible beings, and practically 
it is plain that we have it ; we can choose good and 
evil here. Tes, I answer ; enough to ensure onr moral 
responsibility ; enough to make our life an effort from 
which progress is bom ; enough to make human nature 
a fact in the universe. But it is a limited free will. 
The circle is large, but it has a definite circumference, 
and beyond it is the victorious irresistible will of God 
for our perfection. We are like animals tethered in a vast 
prairie by so long a rope that we aie not always con- 
scious of it. Within its length we can feed, and choose 
good or evil herbs to eat ; grow healthy or grow ill, play 
or work ; but at certain times we are vramed and checked, 
and made to feel that wo are not perfectly free to do 
wrong} and though we neglect the warnings and boast 
of our freedom, and do ruin ourselves as much as we can, 
and may ruin ourselves for centuries — we cannot do so 
altogether. The time will come when the great Shep- 
herd will lay His hand on the tether and say to us : ' My 
child, you have done enough of wrong, and played the 
foolish part enough, and had enoug^h of your own will: 
My will now must have its way, because My will is good.' 
And He will irresistibly draw the wanderer home. It 
will not be by any sudden movement, but in a thousand 
ways of education in which we shall learn to grow, 
through effort and penitence and usage of all our powers, 
I 
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BO that we shall never lose a certain conscioTianeaB of free 
will. Tet beyond our free will there will he an over- 
mastering will which will insist on onr reaching the end 
of our beiDg — leading us back to that original home 
from which we have wandered far, but the connection 
with which has never for one instant been broken. 

ThiB is the truth at the root of Calvinism; its 
strongest, truest idea is that of the sovereignty of God. 
Only its expounders have made that sovereignty immoral 
by making its might its right, not its right its might. 
They have tamed their noblest conception into the basest 
thing — the idea of a God who has a right to do what He 
likes ; whose rights rest, like those of an earthly tjrraat, 
on His power, not on His duties. 

And now I have got to the last objection. It is said, 
in contradiction to this idea of God's sovereign will 
to make ns one with Him, and to the idea that we can 
never be whoUy separated from Him — that our end 
is in oar own hands altogether, and that we have a 
complete power and means of choice. All good is 
offered to man, they say, everything evil is made to 
hurt when touched. It is just because these plausible 
sentences are noi true — that they are only pretty 
sayings which evaporate when brought fa<:e to face 
with fact — that it is needful, if immortality be trucy 
to believe in this irresistible grace of God, in the fiual 
victory of a good will over all limited evil wills. Else 
how could we explain, granting that there is a supreme 
moral will, the fate of millions of mankind P If in this 
world the eternal destiny of every man is fixed, most 
men would be lost ; if it depended on their own free will 
here, how many could be saved ? For evil does not by 
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any means always hurt when touched. If when we 
sinned we always felt as much pain as when we touch 
fire, we should soon cease to sin. It is true we get 
injured when we err against physical laws ; but often we 
do not feel, even in this case, tiie hurt for years. The 
beginnings of sin are pleasant enough, and in spiritual 
sins, such as pride or the passion of revenge, there is 
hurt at last, but the joy at first is often great. Many men 
get evil in this world by such insensible degrees that 
they do not know it as evil till too late in this life. Evil 
is made to hurt, but not to hurt when touched. And in 
the ease of others, all good is not offered to them, but, 
on the contrary, nothing but evil surrounds them from 
birth to death. They never in this world can get right. 
There is no use in disguising that fact, and no pleasant 
statement like this, that all good is offered to us, can 
get rid of it. No, if there be not another world ; if 
Giod's goodness be not irresistible at last ; if we cannot 
say to ourselves — these poor creatures are sacrificed for 
a time for the good of the whole, and they are going on 
to redemption, not to continued evil ; if it is not sure 
that they are inseparably united with God, and that 
they will rejoice hereafter in that they have been sacri- 
ficed for the good of the whole ; if there be not a higher 
good than that offered to them here — then we are of all 
men most miserable ; this world is a hideous error j there 
is no Grod ; there is no supreme morality, if this immo- 
rality be true. 

But we cannot live and believe this. We turn and 
say — ' In Him we live, and move, and have our being, 
for we are also His offspring.' 

I 3 
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[Norember 16, 187a] 

OOH IS SPIRIT: W0B8H1P IN SPIRIT. 

St John iT. 16—24. 

The Bummer months had gone by, aad antttmn had 
advanced to seed time, when Jesus, jonmejing to QaJi- 
lee, stayed to rest near Samaria, in the plain of Sicbem. 
It was about mid-day, and He sat by the well of Jacob. 
WMIe He waited for His disciples, whom He had sent 
away to buy bread, a woman came from the neighbouring 
citj of Samaria to draw water. He asked her to give 
Him drink, and began to talk with her about the well 
and the water. It was one of those opportunities that 
He never neglected of awaking spiritual euriosily, of 
stirring into life the seeds of God that He believed were 
in every human soul. Seizing, as was His custom, on 
that which lay before their eyes as the means of teach- 
ing, He spoke of a water of which whosoever drunk 
should never thirst again. It was the water of the 
divine Life which He had come to give ; it would 
quench the thirst of the soul, and it would become, in 
all who received it, a living well, springing up for ever 
from one life to ajiother throughout eternity. 

On that portion of the conversation I do not speak, 
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bat on the other portion into which it divided itself. 
' How is it,' said the woman, * that Thon, being a Jew, 
askest drink of me, who am a woman of Samaria 9 ' She 
expressed in that phrase a real wonder, a wonder shared 
in afterwards by the disciples ; and if we conceive what 
some time ago wotdd have been thought if any well- 
known religions leader were seen in earnest conversation 
with a strong partisan of Atheism, we should have an 
idea of the way in which the woman and the disciples 
marvelled. 

It was a strange scene on whioh the sun looked 
down : a Jewish Prophet of the lineage of David, for 
whom a poor Samaritan woman was drawing water ; 
and between them that rapid interchange of thought 
that belongs, one might say, to equalo and to friends. 
It was as if there was nothing to divide them, as if the 
prejndices of ages had in a moment rolled away ; it was 
the overthrow of an exclusive caste, it was the prophecy 
of a new era of religious breadth and charity. The 
scene'itself was a parable of the idea of the speech that 
closed it. * Woman, I say to you, the hour cometh,' &c. 
The scene that followed it when the disciples came back 
and stood in an astonishment that had both doubt and 
blame in it, is a parable of that which has ever happened 
since, though less and less as Christian charity has influ- 
enced the world, when any man has dared to express, 
either in act or speech, the meaning of my text. 

It is that meaning that we have to discuss to-day. 

The woman laid down the question fairly : ' You say 
Jerusalem is right, we Gerizim. Our fathers worshipped 
in this moontain, but yon say tbat in Jerusalem men 
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ought to worsliip.' We have both ancestral us^^e to 
hallow and confirm oar faith — aJid who shall decide that 
I am wrong or yon right? No conclusion can be com© 
to ; our separation is undying. 

It is more or less the condition of the world now on 
the subject of religion. Jerusalem condemns Gerizim, 
and Gerizim mocks at Jerusalem, and the bigotry and 
uncharitableness of both are about equal. There is 
nothing to choose between the Church or the Theists 
or the Moralists who deny all religion. A holy horror 
is met by bitter scorn, and one and all are equally in- 
capable of putting themselves into the place of the 
others, of any of that imaginative power which realizes 
the difficulties, the temptations, the long-established 
circumstances, the traditional emotions and ideas of the 
others — or of any of that loving-kindness which would 
say ' there must be good iu my opponents' opinions, or 
they would not care to go on contending for them ; there 
must be earnestness for truth, or they would not fight so 
steadily.' On the contrary, it is quite common for all 
parties to assume that their opponents are hypocrites, 
or liars, or at the best, foolish and blind. Those who 
profess a lofty tolerance and liberty, whose one attack is 
an attack on bigotry, are often the most bigoted of all. 
Listen to one who professes morality as against religion ; 
it is Samaritan against Jew over again; listen to the 
Atheist as against the believer; it is Sadducee as 
i^ainst Pharisee over again. 

The whole thing is childish — like two boys in the 
streets calling one another names. And it is inexpres- 
sibly distressing. How can the world move rapidly 
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onward as long as we indulge in a spirit of hating 
one another which makes ourselves hateful, as long as 
we have none of that loving-kindness to each other 
which will render it possible for us to unite in action 
for the good of all and the discovery of truth. There is 
but little hope of any swift progress till we can all say — 
' The time now is, that neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, shall men worship the Father. God 
is Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth.' 

Nevertheless, it is impossible not to see that a good 
deal of this contention is unavoidable, and that it has its 
good side. In this world we cannot yet have peace 
without previous war in matters pertaining to truth. 
Every tmth, or form of truth, calls up its opponent 
falsehood ; every good insisted on evokes its own special 
adversaiy, and war is inevitable. I came not, said Christ, 
to send peace on earth, hut a sword. Secondly, trutji 
is seldom if ever tinmized. Those who declare it best 
hold along with it the elements of untruth — evil in the 
midst of their good. And it is not unirequently the 
case that those who are for the most part in the wrong, 
and who fight against the truth, have with them the very 
elements of truth that are wanting in the other side ; 
the good which will, when it is added to the better side, 
make its revelation entirely good. 

Tou may be pretty sure that is really the case when 
the worse side lasts a long time. Ji will last till its 
share of truth is assimilated. And the really wise thing 
for ajiyone to do who Imows that on the whole he is on 
the right side in any great controversy of truth, and 
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who finds tliat the other side still bold theii own f^ly, 
ia to say to himself — ' It is impoofihU (since God is true 
and directing the course of the world) that my oppo- 
nents should last so long onlesB they have some truth 
in their error, and it is my business to find that ont. 
When I do, I shall not only complete my own side, but I 
shall also overcome their error, and probably in such a 
way as to bring them over to the whole truth. It is per- 
haps not their love of error that keeps them my enemies, 
but first, the natural clinging they have to the truth in 
their error, and secondly, the incompleteness of my 
truth, because I do not as yet possess the portion of 
truth they hold.' 

In both cases it is plain that war is necessary — the 
world being such aa it is. False things have to be 
proved to be felse, evil things have to be gone through 
and exhausted, and the battle must be set in array. 
But it is also plain that a higher ground is possible to 
some persons, where the only thing that is important 
is the truth, where all the minor things involved in the 
battle — questions of place, such as Jerusalem and 
Glerizim, of the church or the meeting-house, questions 
of mere opinion, of form, of symbols, of one religion 
as against another — things which give all its violence to 
the battle because they involve personal questions — 
are neither seen nor felt as of any vital importance. 

There are those who, partly by nature and partly 
through experience, stand on this higher ground. It is 
the ground on which Christ stood when He said, 'Woman, 
the time cometh, when neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, will ye worship the Father.' And the 
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duty of those who stand with Him and by His strength 
apon it, is not to blame too severely the intolerance of 
the Trairiors who fight on the lower grotmd, as is too 
much the custom. Harsh blame only rivets them in 
their intolerance. Nor should you forget that you need 
great tact in dealing with others if yon stand on this 
higher ground. To live on it destroys a part of your in- ■ 
flaence ; your freedom seems indifference to truth to 
the people below ; they turn on you and say — * Ton 
blame oui- impetuosity — it is because yon do not care 
for truth as much as we do ; ' for their intolerance, 
till they can rise out of it, will seem to them to be 
zeal for truth. Your duty, on the contrary, is to 
search out the truth wherever it may be, on every side, 
to praise it, to dwell on it again and again till you 
isolate it, as it were, &om its surrounding error, and 
make men conscious of it ; to reiterate, ' T&ere you 
are right * — till men's minds are fixed on the points of 
truth. Once that is done, the error will drop away from 
them slowly but certainly ; and the contest itself will also 
slowly change its spirit : it will — since the truths con- 
tended for are now more clearly seen — ^become less sel- 
fish, less mixed up with desire for personal victory, less 
eager for worldly honour and reward, and more eager for 
the victory of truth itself. And when that takes place it 
wUl soon become more courteous, less one-sided, less 
intolerant, and it cannot help becoming so. That ought 
to be your work ; that is the true way to reduce bigotry. 
Above all, if you have been lifted into the calmer 
region, and feel that this or that outward opinion or 
transient form matters little, if only God and man be 
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loved, it J8 your daty neyer to let any temptation huny 
you into the evils you eee in those below your region. 
Shame, shame on anyone who, living with Christ in 
the sphere of permanent and inviolable truth, shall 
allow himself, through any temper, to be betrayed into 
violent or scornful condemnation ! 

Tet for all that, there must be on your part no 
paltering with truth, no indifference to it. Looking 
down on the two sidea that contend against one ajiother 
on any one subject that involves a truth, you must 
be able — however much you may see true things in 
both parties — to say which side has the most right, 
which side it is right to join, which side the progress 
of the world demands should be supported. One must 
be preferable to the other, Jerusalem or Samaria, 
though there may be a higher and nobler side than 
either. It is here that part of Christ's answer to the 
woman comes in. 'Te worship ye know not what. We 
know what we worship, for salvation ia of the Jews.' 

The answer was g^ven with regard to the existing 
state of things ; it conveyed no absolute truth, bat only 
a relative truth. It did not intend to say that the 
existing worship at Jerusalem was the best possible, or 
that it waa even specially good ; it only said that it 
was distinctly better than the worship of Samaria. 

It is well to observe in this the delightful reverence 
of Christ for Truth. He lived in another region 
than tbat of religious quarrel. To Him both 
Judaism and Samaritanism were worn-out forms of 
truth, and He came to put them both aside and to lead 
men into a new world. But had he been like Bome of 
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our modem prophets who p1a.ce themselves above reli- 
gious disputes, he would not have thought it worth 
while to decide which of them had the most truth, which 
of them then, was worthiest. ' Both are nothing to me,' 
He would then have said to the woman ; ' cleave them both 
alone and come up and sit with me.' And the woman 
could not have understood him and would have thought 
him careless of truth; two things which you know 
well enough are the case with regard to some of our 
prophets. They are not understood, and they are 
thought to be indifferent to truth, and both these impu- 
tations (of which sometimes some of them are proud, 
since they isolate them from men in lonely dignity) 
— though it is odd to be proud of not being understood, 
odder still of being separated from man — hinder their 
work and spoil the good theymight do to men. But Christ 
did not take that position. Though He lived in the 
loftiest region, at home with absolute truth. He could 
come down among the strifes of men about relative 
truth and see on which side in the lower region the 
greatest amount of truth lay. He was not thinking 
of Himself, nor of what the world would think of Him, 
nor whether His way of putting trut^ would win the 
day. He thought only of the cause of truth itself, and 
of the advantage of mankind. 

He thought of the cause of truth, and He felt that 
it was of high importance that He should plainly say 
whether Jerusalem or Samaria were the nearest to 
truth. And if we live with Him in a world above forma 
and opinions, churches and sects, we shall oft«n have, 
if we wish to do any good, to follow Him in this. It 
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is a great difficulty sometimes to descend and take the 
tronble of weighiDg opposite views, to decide between 
thie sect and that, when we do not personally care 
about either. It is our temptation, living in the re^on 
of ideas, to despise the region of forma where the battle 
is going on, to nse the language of the Latitndinarian 
though we do not belong to that meteoric party. Bnt 
it is a difficulty we should overcome and a temptation 
we should resist. For though it is of no importance 
to na personally, it is of the greatest importance to the 
prepress of the world that no indifference to truth, 
even to comparative truth, should be shown. We must 
take trouble and say, Jerusalem is better than Samaria. 
And the grounds of our decision should be the same 
OS Christ's. ' Salvation is of the Jews ;• it is best for 
mankind that they should prevail over the Samaritans. 
That is the question we should ask ourselves, laying 
aside all prejudice, stepping down out of our position 
in the future, into the midst of the existing state of 
things — From which of these contending parties will 
go forth most good, which possesses elements most 
capable of being naturally developed into a higher 
religioue form, which has most useful truth for man ? 
And when you have answered that, decide on support- 
ing the party you think ftilfils best the conditions for 
the present, not for its own sake, bnt as against 
thu oiDer, always however declaring that there is a 
higher view which, if men could once grasp, both 
would fade away. Jerusalem is better than Samaria, 
and to be supported as against Samaria at present, but 
before long, when men are ready, Jerusalem will be set 
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aside by a higher Law of Life. Neither here nor jet 
at Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father. 

_ Another ground of decision is contained in Christ" a 
reply. 'Te worship ye know not what. We know what 
we worship,' The Samaritans had cast aside the 
Prophets, and gone back to the revelation of Moses. 
They had left out the last and the most important link 
in the long chain of the development of religious truth, 
and naturally their idea of God was grossly inadequate 
to the time in which they lived. They were liie that 
party in our Church, who putting aside all the later 
developments of Christianity, go back to the early 
Church to find the form of their religions thought. 
And so inadequate, so behindhand was their idea of 
God, in comparison to that which it ought to be, tiiat 
they might be said to worship they knew not what — 
it might be God, it might be an Idol, but at least it 
had no living growth, no connected development. It 
was a stunted shrub in comparison with the Jewish 
idea of God. 

"When you want then to know, among all the reli- 
gions or forms presented to you, which to support in 
the present — ask yourself which can knit itself in the 
most mibroken descent to the longest past; which has 
grovm most like a tree, year by year, century by cen- 
tury, extending its branches wider, lifting its head 
higher ; which has taken into itself most constantly, 
most consistently, and most progressively all human 
efforts a^r truth ; which has, in its highest and best 
form, for of course, in judging we look for that, con- 
ceived God most nobly and most in accordance with the 
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wants and aspirations of mankind ; that is, in whicli ha.s 
the idea of God been continuallj expanding, in eqnal 
step with the growth of the world. In that, men will best 
know what they worship ; and that (however yoa may 
personally have outgrown its present form), is the one 
worthy of yonr present support. And I think, of coarse, 
or I should not be here, that Christianity answers best 
to that test, and that any form of it, even one as far 
below yom- higher view of it as Judaism was below the 
idea of Christ's worship, is more worthy of the com- 
paratdve support of which I speak than an unchristian 
rehgion. Lofty as are the aims of Positivism, and un- 
selfish as are the motives of michrietian Moralism, I 
should have no hesitation in giving that comparative 
support to a form ■ of Christianity with which I did not 
personally sympathise, as against these other forms of 
religion, because I should feel that truths more useful 
to man were contained in a form of Christianity how- 
ever inadequate, than in the very highest form of mere 
Moralism, because I should feel that the one was 
capable of development and the other not. At the same 
time I should try and clearly mark the truths held by 
Positivist or Moralist, and show wherein they were 
better and more advanced than the Christian forms 
they opposed. And with regard to those forms of 
Christianity, if they were behind that which they ought 
to be, I should not say that they were absolutely good, 
but only better relatively than the others ; and that 
being inadequate forms, they were bound to perish to 
make room for higher forms which should assimilate 
the truths proclaimed by the other side and complete 
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themselves by doing so. That would be my view, bat 
each man must judge for himself and take the conse- 
quences of his judgment. 

Leaving, however, this special application on one 
side, the method remains, and the teaching on the 
whole question is plain, whatever may be your higher 
groond. Yoa must not be intolerant of the battle 
waged in the world between forms and opinions about 
truth ; and you must, by forming a judgment as to 
which is relatively best and declaring it, show that you 
are not iadifferent to tmth, even to comparative truth. 
That is what we learn from Christ's answer. 

But there was a further answer. The woman had 
stated the whole question of religious strife, and we have 
discussed that part of Christ's reply which had to do 
with existing circumstances. Jemsalem was better 
than Samaria. Bat there was something better still, 
the higher spiritual life in which the questions in dis- 
pute between Jemsalem and Samaria would wholly 
cease ; the life in the spirit and in truth which should 
pass beyond Jerasalem afi a place of worship, and every- 
where worship God ; in which the temple and altar 
were neither on Mount Moriah or Moimt Qerizim, but set 
up in every faithful heart ; in which all contest should 
die, for all, however different the form of their creed, 
should worship God in unity, because beneath all forms 
the Spirit sbotild be one ; — in which all division of heart 
should be mei^ed in that unity of love where there 
should be neither Jew nor Samaritan, but only two 
brothers who should reaUse their brotherhood beneath 
all outward differences, because they would both feel 
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themselves children of .one Father. ' Woman, believe 
me, the hour cometh when neither in this monntain, 
nor yet at Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father.' 

What a rush of light comes with the words ! it ia 
like the sun dispersing night. What a flood of peace ! 
It is as if into the midst of a battle-field Love and 
sacred Quiet had stepped ia hand in hand — till the 
arms dropped from the warriors' hajids, and they knew 
and embraced as brothers one another. It is with an 
awful reverence mingled with the worship of delight, 
with admiration rushing into love, that we listen to 
words so beautiful that it were worth any suffering in 
life to get into their atmosphere or to share in the spirit 
that prompted them. The hour was coming, the hour 
was now — for the new Bevelation was already contained 
in Him who spoke — when all limits of time and space, 
of forms and ceremonies, should be removed between 
Man and Qod, and men should worship in spirit — the 
Spirit of God, in truth — the absolute Truth, Now, 
even now, to Christ all controversies about Jerusalem 
or Samaria were idle ; He dwelt iar ofT from strife upon 
the spiritual hills of truth. 

And we, taking this new conception of His into our 
hearte, rise with Him into the higher region where the 
woman's question seemed to have no meaning, where 
religious strife is dead because God is worshipped as 
Spirit and known as Truth. Neither in the Church of 
England nor in the Church of Borne, neither in Theism 
nor Evangelicalism, neither in High Church nor Broad 
Church, do we now worship the Father. We take up 
for the outward vehicle of a life that worships in spirit 
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and truth whatever form of creed suits us best, whatever 
seems to our careful judgment to be the truest, and to 
hold, on the whole, truths in the beet way for the 
world. And we never dream of considering the form of 
creed we hold aa final, or as containing' the whole of 
truth: it is for the time relatively truer to ua than 
others, and we mafce use of it ; but to ua Gfod is every- 
where, and we worship the Father most truly when we 
enter the realm of Infinite Love where He abides beyond 
the strife of men. And when we have so knelt and 
prayed in spirit and in truth, and return to mix with 
the religious turmoil, we cannot now specialise our God 
in any outward form; we cannot bind His Presence down 
within any limited form of confession or creed — we can 
only smile when any; Church claims to possess the whole 
of truth; andwethint to ourselves, 'In every religion, 
in every sect, in every superstition even, must I find — 
since He is Father of all men and hath not left Himself 
without witness in any single heart — some portion of 
that One Truth which is so manifold in expression ; and 
life is too short, when I have so much truth to find out, 
for me to have any time to look after, and abuse the 
falsehoods. Therefore I will love men in order to get 
at the best of them ; and when I get at that, I shall 
find some new phase of truth in them, and there I shall 
confess the presence of God and vforship Him in spirit 
and in truth. So shall the whole world of religious 
thought, and, had I time, every human soul, become a 
temple where I can praise and pray, and have the pro- 
foundest joy.' Tor is there any joy in the world 
equal to that we feel when we are able to worship — in 
z 
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trnth — that which we confess the noblest ? There is no 
delight to eqnal adoration, when one loves, and rightly 
loves, the Person one adores. 

And now, that being the spirit of yonr life — do 
yon not plainly see that the woman's question, so far 
as you are concerned, is answered P For your inward 
life religions disputes do not exist; you only take a 
part in them when you have to form a judgment, for 
the sake of the existing world, as to the oomparatiTe 
value of forms of truth. And when you take part 
in them ia this way yon cannot do it with violence or 
scorn, with intolerance or bigotry. These things are 
now impossible to you; they cannot exist in the 
atmosphere 70U breathe, nor have they any place 
in the work your life is devoted to— the discovery 
of truth in every man and in every religions work of 
man, and the worship of God in every phase of truth 
that you discover. Yonr life flows on a stream of love, 
and your companion, as you descend the river to find at 
last the ocean of Qod's love and truth, is Truth itself. 
This is the Spirit in which you live — and the Spirit is 
God Himself. Such a life is one long worship, and 
He whom you worship is a Father. 
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[November 23, 1S73.] 
GOB IS SPIRIT: WOESSIP IN SPIRIT. 

St. John IT. 24. 

It was not an utterance unknown to the heathen world 
before the coming of Christ, that God was Spirit. The 
Greeks, the philosophic Hindus, the later Platonists of 
Alexandria, and many others in many nations, had said 
it, and said it well. Then what was there new in it on 
the lips of Christ ; how was He more remarkable when 
He said it than the teachers who had gone before Him t> 
It is a qnestion often on the lips of the opponents of 
Christianity, and it arises from their ignorance of that 
which they oppose. For where do they find that Christ 
put himself forward as giving especially new truths? 
A new method He did give ; new commandments, new 
inferences from ancient truths He did supply, a new 
harmony of truths, a new centre for them He did give, 
but He waa fer too profoundly convinced of the consistent 
and continuous development of religious truth to dream 
of creating anything absolutely new in Truth. His 
work was linked to the firat dawn of religions truth in 
the world, and was the farther development, and collec- 
tion, and completion of all the truth that had been 
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'before His time. He need np all the existing materials 
of truth. What more He did is not my bnainesB here. 
I am onlj concerned to say that the present objection 
has abeolately no meaning at all as against Christ, 
and has none in this case. In many points the quality 
of the spiritoal doctrine of God as proclaimed by the 
Greek philosophers was as high as that of Christ. 
It was not, then, in its novelty altogether that it was 
superior ; it was in this — that He for the first time made 
it common property. He brought it and other truths 
which philosophers and men of culture had kept to 
themselves — for they did not believe that the uncidti- 
vat«d conld understand them — down to the ranks of fie 
ignorant and the poor, to children and to women. He 
believed not only in the divine capacity of the soul of 
every man to receive truth, but He believed also, and 
it was a harder thing, in the intellectual power of all 
men, women, and children to comprehend truths once 
the soul was awakened. Noble emotion would kindle 
the intellect. It was that idea that the philosophers 
had never seized, and it was by that idea that Christ 
fkr excelled them. 

Another but He had done the same before His time. 
That was the Indian Prince who gained the name of 
Buddha. He too laid his truths before the common 
people as property which ought to be common and 
could be common. In that point of the manner of 
teaching he was at one with Christ. The contest, then, 
as to the superiority of Christianity and Buddhism does 
not rest on the manner of teaching, but on the quality 
of the doctrine taught ; and I do not think anyone can 
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rationally doubt aa to tlie place to be given to the doc- 
trines of Buddha, and Christ with regard to the Kature 
of God^ — the point in question to-day. 

So far, then, we come to this conclusion. Christ 
taught a doctrine about God as spirit, as high as the 
Greek, in a manner as noble as Buddha. Ha told a 
truth whieli the Buddhist excludes as untrue in a way 
which the Greek philosophers would hare thought ab- 
surd. That makes Him sufficiently unique as a teacher. 

Think what it was that He did here ! He spoke the 
divinest, the central tmth of all the loftiest Aryan 
philosophers to a poor ignorant and heretic woman — > 
even in speaking it to a woman transcending at once all 
the customs and ideas of the philosophers. In itself 
that was a revolution — the admission of women into the 
highest spheres of thought. But it ia even more asto- 
nishing when we think that He who claimed to be the 
very Son of G!od placed this ignorant peasant so for on 
an intellectual and spiritual eqnality with Himself as to 
believe her capable of comprehending and feeling the 
deepest truth of all. Do you appreciate the daring and 
splendour of that ? What does it not say of His insight 
into the human heart, of H's infinite trust in goodness, 
of His belief in the capacity of the soul, of His reve- 
rence for the power of the human intellect ! 

Theologians tell as that Christ did not honour hu- 
man nature as it was, and they have woven theories 
about its utter ML But the life of Christ in vivid act 
and speech is one long contradiction of the lie which 
says that we are by nature (not only far gone &om 
righteousness, that is plain enough) but utterly sepa- 
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rated from God. Neither from His light of wisdom 
nor from His loTe of righteonsneas are we apart ; 
neither in brain or beaxt are we divided from Him ; we 
are His children on all sides of ottr nature. And it is 
onr work to go through the world believing in these 
divine capabilities of heart and brain, feeling that when 
we speak of divine truths there is a divinity in man 
that will answer to them, and bringing to all alike, 
encouraged by this lofty faith, the truths which philo- 
sophers claim as only theirs, because only to be grasped 
after long and special culture. 

We take our stand with Christ and say — ' Awaken 
love, and men will comprehend anything. Quicken the 
action of the brain by stirring high emotion, and all its 
powers are illuminated. Sow truth, and there is a vital 
power in the dullest, most barbarous soul, which will, 
sooner or later, here or hereafter, assimilate it.' And 
whyP It is the natural food of man. It was curious 
that philosophy could not see that fact, nor that it was 
true of all men. 

The ancient philosophers failed because thej could 
neither understand nor believe in that. They kept 
their tmtha within their own circle, and in doing so 
they not only failed to influence men widely, but they lost 
the truths also that they held. And they lost them for 
precisely the same reason they had for not giving them 
— because they would not believe enough in men to 
cast them forth over the soil of the popular heart. To 
keep any truth within an exclusive circle is to ensure 
its decay within that circle. It will take meaner and 
meaner forms, because more and more obscure ones. 
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Its early vigour will be ezhatisted by confinement to a 
few minds, who will tend more and more to routine. It 
will grow gradoally decrepit and cease to have the 
youth which kindles others, and will end hy either 
slow consumption or sudden death. Tor it will suffer 
morally under these conditions, as a family suffers physi- 
cally that only intermarries within itself. It will suffer 
from protection as an article of commerce suffers. 
Truth must intermarry with all types of mind in order 
to preserve its moral and intellectual vigonr ;■ there 
. must he free trade in truth if it is to be healthy. 

Moreover, to confine any truth within a limited 
sphere is not only to bring about ita decay, but also to 
delay its recognition by the world. The main object of 
those who know truth is not to boast themselves of 
having it while others have it not — and that there 
should be some who do this but shows the radical vice in 
these exclusive sects of culture — but to work that man- 
kind may share in it and be blest by its possession. 
Now the only way to get mankind to take it in is to 
send it forth everywhere. It will then be taken up by 
men, mistaken, and thrown into forms which will partly 
contradict its meaning. This will irritate its original 
teachers, and naturally so. But they ought not only to 
have the moral patience to endni-e that, but the intelli- 
gence to see that it is a necessary step towards the 
reception of a truth that it should go through a number 
of inadequate representations of its meaning. Sooner 
or later that process will have to be gone through; and 
the longer, through dislike of it, men keep back their 
truths from the common people, the more do they put 
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off the day when they will be clearly understood and 
folly received. Bat the Nemesis of an aristocracy of 
culture is that it loses inteUigence, and the sense that 
handles dally life. 

Do not think mhen I say this that I depreciate cul- 
ture in itself, or the forms which advanced knowledge 
and thought give to truth. On the contrary, they are 
as nsefol as necessary. Culture, seeing further than 
the world in which it lives, prophesies the forms which 
Truth will possess in the future ; sows seeds which will 
germinate into forests, and prepares the mind of the , 
world for further revelations. It has its plaxse, and its 
work is & noble one. But it is ialse to its work and dts 
place, it ruins its own use, and becomes a retai'ding 
element, when it isolates its truths through contempt 
for the ignorant, when it refuses to believe in the capa- 
bilities of man. 

Therefore let any truth you possess go about freely, 
so that it may be produced in various forms in various 
minds, and assimilate new elements from new soils: let 
it not only get into learned men who are partly con- 
ventionalised by the traditions of a school, but into 
the naturaJ and untaught minds of the uneducated, 
where it will find original if strange forms; forms 
not too high for the existing world to adopt, such as 
eiclusive culture gives it for its own exclusive worship j 
forms which can be used and worked by ordinary men, 
however much they may dismay the cultivated. Do not 
be too afraid, or too squeamish. Put Truth forth into 
the big world among rough hearts ; give it, as you give 
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freedom, to all men. Then it will spread, keep alive, 
and finally^ triumph. 

It was this Christ saw, and therefore Christianity 
flew far and near, toot a novel life in every heart, a 
novel form in every nation, and though ita ideas — by 
the very nature of the method — were- travestied, or 
turned upside down, or idealised too much, or realised 
too grossly (iu fact they suffered every transforma- 
tion they could suffer) ; yet they spread, they lived 
an ever-renewed life, and clearly conceived and justly 
felt by some, they have already shaken off many of 
their false and absurd forma, and stand out, the lead- 
ing conceptions on which the progress of the race is 
founded. The false and absurd forms, or the inade- 
quate ones that still remain, will also be exhausted in 
the sifting and resifting which the intelligence and 
heart of all the world will give them ; and after ages 
of development, during which mankind shall have 
gone through them up to its full height, they will 
appear as the sun appears when, lifting his majesty out 
of the clouds of morning and drinking them into his 
light, he illuminates with joy and radiance all man- 
kind. 

The whole conception, the whole method, was 
worthy of a divine mind, was prompted by a foresight 
truly God-like. It needed intense belief in God ; it 
needed intense belief in human nature ; and it had both 
in Christ in a way which was true of no other teacher 
the world has known. It was a method which, once 
accepted (and in its determined carrying out of it the 
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Cbristiaii dinrch has been trne to its FouDder), became 
the enemy of all ariBtocracies of culture and religion, 
and wherever it prevailB it is their foe. Christ is at 
the head of a spiritual democracy before God, He said 
* All men are equal ; in spirit and in heart they are all to 
tie conceived as capable of receiving the same truths, 
though the degree of their growUx in them be different ; 
in the giving of truth there shall be no eiclusiveneas ; 
— therefore I tate this central troth and give it to this 
ignorant woman to make of it what she likes. God 
will direct it ; the seed sown will grow — it may be into 
a false form, but it will finally clothe itself with a true 
one.' And how right He was ! Better truth in a fake 
form than a lie in a true one ; better truth in an in- 
adequate form than exclusive silence about truth. The 
form will perish, the truth will remain and rise again 
with a new morning in its eyes. 

That is what I have fo say of the method of teach- 
ing which Christ practised, as I leam it from this story. 
And now for the truth itself. God is Spirit, and they 
that worship Him most worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. 

I approach one part of it, or God as a spirit in all 
men, by dwelling on Christ's act in giving this truth 
to the Samaritan woman as a representative act. In 
giving it to her He gave it to all in her state of 
intellect and heart. He proolaimed in giving it to her, 
that it was not only for learned and civilised people, 
but for all people, however ignorant, savage, and poor ; 
and if for all, then the spiritual life, or the indwelling 
of God, was possible to all. But if it was possible for 
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all, it conld only be so by a previoua kinship between 
all human spirits and God the source of spirit. To 
give it to all was then to proclaim that God as Spirit 
moved in all. 

Again, to put it in another form. When Christ 
gave that truth to all, it was in fact the logical carry- 
ing out of the truth itself. God is Spirit, — did it occur 
to no philosopher when be excluded some from the 
knowledge of that truth as incapable of feeling it — that 
he was practically denying it? How could God be 
Spirit, if any human spirit whatever was radically 
unable to know and live by that truth. For it supposes 
God — mdeSB we deny a soul to the ignorant or the 
brutal, as some more reasonably did — as in all epirite ; 
it supposes that no spiritual being can exist at all ex- 
cept through the existence in it of the essential spirit. 
That is the logical inference ; if He is Spirit, He is in 
all spirits ; in all living, thinking, feeling beings of 
whatever kind. What ! the philosopher would say, 
and some are saying now — in the Helot, and the 
barbarian, in those who live like the brutes, who mock 
at knowledge? — in the far back men in whom our race 
first felt intelligence and whose remains we find in 
caves and dens of the earth? — in the gross savage of 
Australia and Africa, in races as iar removed irom 
our intelligence as East is from West ?— in the criminal 
and the outcast of our streets— in the sinner as in the 
seraph? Tes, that is simply what Christ said and 
meant, believe it or not if yon will — that is simply what 
the statement that God is Spirit partly means, unless 
we deny that there is a God who is Spirit. There is in 
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all who are bom into this world as part of mankind, a 
uairersal Life, and that life is God's life, latent in some, 
more formed in others, Tivid and full in the best of the 
race, hot absent from none. None are divorced from the 
Life of Truth and Love and Bighteousness, none able 
finally to be divorced from it, and thoagh that Life in 
the man, like Truth in the world, may run wild and run 
to evil, it will be sovereign in him in the end and per- 
fect him, as Truth will be sovereign in the race. That 
is the first conception I give you with regard to the 
truth of God as Spirit. 

Believing that, what should be the result on our life 9 
We should ourselves worship God in this truth — and in 
its spirit live among men. For ourselves, to worship 
God in this truth is to live one's whole spiritual life in 
it and by it, believing that God is in as. We may have 
been reckless, godless, becanse we heard our nature 
pronounced to be corrupt in all its ways : we now turn 
with a thrill of joy and recognise, led by the light of a' 
new faith, the very Spirit of God in us, speaking, living, 
impelling, working with as for our perfection. We 
believe, not in the degradation of our nature, but in 
the inspiration by God of its best desires and affec- 
tions. We know it is true that we are twofold beings, 
half evil and half good, and we know our evil all the 
better when we are conscious of the good in us. We 
feel all our human weakness and its fiulnres, bat 
we also know that a high resolve which passes into 
action, and the uncontented energy which despises a 
day gone by without some progress towards our ideal — 
that the tears of a penitence which is not repented of 
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and the faith which begins again after failure — that the 
hopes which are so bright and pore that they act on as 
like realities, and the Love which is making our whole 
character new — are things in as not merely human, 
but the work within us of an inspiring Spirit whom we 
worship in Spirit. 

There is, indeed, a God with us — in our hearts. 
Believe in that, live in the truth that God is incar- 
nating Himself in you, that His spirit is at one with 
yours. So that if you will, your thought and work 
and will may be God's thought and work and will, and 
yon yourself become a Christ, dwelling in God and God 
in you, at one with the Father, as He was at one with 
the Father. Eealising the full meaning of the last part 
of the prayer of the Saviour in the gospel of St. John, 
all life will become divine, all thought godlike, all 
work glorious — you will live in the very Being of the 
Eternal and Righteous God, through the power of 
Jesus Christ. , 

Secondly, worship God not only in yourselves in 
this truth, but live in it and in its spirit among men, 
and your outward life will then be in it worship of God 
in spirit and truth. 

What will that worship be? It will he to search 
for the divine in men, to assume its existence, to 
delight in it and draw it forth. Most of ua assume 
the contrary, and we find it. Men find that which 
they seek, and there is plenty of evil to find if we like 
that sort of discovery. It is bad and ugly work — for 
looking for evil and finding it, we make men more 
eril that they were before. Did you ever search for 
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falsehood in your child and not find it, and not make 
yonr child &lser by continoally impnting falsehood to 
it and making it conscioos of it £> That is the wicked 
work men may do in the world to their fellow men, 
and it is devilish work indeed. Or, if they do not 
find evil — being spurred by their base assumption of 
evil in man — they create it. Their eyes are blind to 
g;ood, qnick to image sin. Their very intelligence is 
made foolish by prejudice of evil — just as some in a 
late Autobiography refused to believe in a disclaimer of 
wrong from the lips of the dead — a« if it could be a lie ! 
This is also, in its stupidity aa well as its malice, quite 
in harmony with the devil nature. 

It was not, it never was, the way of Christ. He 
neither looked for evil and found it, nor was forced by 
an ugly necessity to invent it. He assumed, on the con- 
trary, the divine in all, searched for it, expected it, and 
fonnd it. And it is that more than all else in Him that 
attaches me to Him — it is that I reverence and worship 
with my whole sonl. Let it be our way of worshipping 
God the Spirit among men. Let us say, when we 
meet man, woman, or child — * The goodness of God is 
in this human spirit If I only could find it. Give me, 
therefore. Divine Spirit, whom in the spirit of this troth 
I worship, power to find Thyself here, in my fellow 
man. If thy goodness be clear within him, may it 
teach and help me ; — if it be latent, overlaid with error 
and sin, may I have the blessedness of drawing it forth 
to light and making known to the man how good he 
may become, how near to God he is. What my Saviour 
did for the Magdalene and for Zaoohens, be my example 
and my aim.' 
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That will be a blessed life — a real life of worship of 
God in spirit and truth. It will lead joo, as it led 
Christ, to care very little for the jadgments of the 
world aboat peraons or social classes, or for the judg- 
ments of moralists and so-called religions persons. 
It win lead yon into what the world and its white- 
washed sepulchres will call false charity and immoral 
laxity of opinion. Ton wiU be said to be mad, or 
to have a devil. Tou may be called' not of God, 
because yon do not obey the maxims of social opinions, 
and infidel because yon traverse the faiths of society. 
Bnt that will matter little if you are sure of yonr 
iaith in goodness. The talk of the world about you 
will be as the hum of a city to a man who lives 
above it on the hill — it will scarcely reach your ear. 
Nor is it worth your while to listen to it. It leadeth only 
to penury of intelligence and to meanness or hardness 
of heart. The maxims of society and the condem- 
nations it formulates by them on the ground of its 
ceaseless suspicion of evil, are so wicked at times and 
BO ugly always, that your great difficulty will be to ex- 
tend to the persons who put them forth the tolerance 
and the loving-kindness which you must not give to 
their opinions ; and the spirit of them is so dull and 
unintelligent as well as uncharitable — is not all want of 
charity necessarily stupid? — that the greatest good 
that can happen to a man's heart or intellect is to have 
escaped altogether from the atmosphere of the world. 
Bnt you must not expect at the same time to get on in 
the world ; you must frankly give up its rewards, if you 
choose to escape from its region — and you must escape 
on Christ's ground— on the ground of believing in the 
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goodness of man. It will not do to sepsirate yourself 
from the world, and to keep np harsh judgments, 
and contempt of men, and disbelief in goodness, and 
become the morose and inhospitable scomer of men. 
Ton must not in setting yourself against the opinions 
of the world, disbelieTe in the divine Spirit in those 
v/ho hold those opinions ; else yon are just as bad as 
they. Nay more, in such a separation you are in worse 
case than if yon lived in the world — for there yon are at 
least among men and have a chance of attaining belief 
in goodness — in bitter isolation yon have none. No ; 
you must live your separate life in separation from, 
opinions, not from men, and live it freely, nobly, on the 
ground of Christ ; on belief in the divine Spirit in all. 
Then your heart will be warm enough not to care what 
men will say of your opinions or your mode of life. 
You will be very happy. You will have the ceaseless 
joy of finding people so much better than you imagined, 
of making people really better by bringing them to 
know their own good and giving them hope and faith 
in God by that knowledge ; of sympathies continually 
extending and of new lives continually added to yours, 
so that your soul will widen every day — of greater hopes 
for man growing greater and more beautiful as you grow 
older ; of an increasing conviction of Gtwi's presence 
and power in men and in yourself— and of the certainty, 
springing from that, of final restoration for mankind. 
And day by day, to add to your joy, there will increase 
the number of those who will thank you for new life, 
and love you so dearly and so faithfully that you will 
not know what to do with your happiness except by 
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malting it an increased power of making others happy. 
And finally, your own religious life will deepen. Living 
always with God in others, continually finding Him in 
them, and worshipping Him there, yon will see new 
phases of His character and yonr conception of Him 
will grow nobler and more rarious. Living always 
with what yon find of righteousness and truth and lore 
in others, you will grow into greater love of these 
divine Powers. The desire to realise them more fnlly 
in your life will change into the power to do so, for 
strong desires incessantly searching for and conversant 
with their objects, become powers of those oi^jects — and 
at last beholding in ail men, in every living spirit, some- 
thing of God's intellectual and spiritual life, some 
phase of His love, or His beauty, or His wisdom, or His 
truth, yon will see in yourself and in all, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, and be changed into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord. 

See now to what we have been led I Look around 
you, and in every human soul we behold that God is 
Spirit. We cannot see one lonely islet of humanity 
ivhere He is not, where His light does not shine, round 
which His love does not break like waves. Wander 
where we wiE, in the human spirit, we find Him — 
and finding Him and knowing Him everywhere — how 
can we help adoring Him ? We worship Him in spirit 
and in truth, and He seeks vrith delight for our wor- 
ship. 
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OOD J8 SPIRIT; WOBSBIP IN SPIRIT. 

St John iv. 34 

I ePOEB last Sand&j on the idea of God as Spirit in 
all humaa spirits, and what sort of norship in spirit 
and in truth followed on that conception. To-day I ask 
what we mean when we say — God is Spirit. I can only 
speak of a part of that meaning — that which has to do 
with Spiritual Ideas — in this sermon, and of the worship 
which belongs to it. Another and important part of 
the conception, that which ha« to do with the person- 
ality of God's spiritual existence, must he left aside 
for fntnre treatment. Omitting then the qnestion of a 
personal God, what do we mean when we say 'God is 
Spirit 'P 

We mean hy it that He is the Essential Being of all 
those things — invisible, immaterial, impossible for ever 
to be subgected to the senses — which we therefore call 
Spiritual Ideas, such as Truth, Love, Bighteousness, 
Wisdom ; and that He is their Source in us, or rather 
their very Being in us, that in having them, we have God. 
Of coarse in saying thi^, we come directly into contact 
with the Mat«rialists. Their position i^ that these 
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things are not ideas which, having themselves in God 
and therefore in us, are spiritual, but that they are 
special motions and an-angementa of matter, changes of 
force in our brain and nerves. When we think, when 
we love, when we choose truth in preference to false- 
hood, when we conceive an Ideal of Wisdom, that which 
is coincident with these actions is certain differentiated 
motions of force which change the condition of the 
matter in the brain ; and the motions are Love, Truth, 
and the rest. 

That when we conceive or act on these ideas, there 
is such material change in the brain, I do not deny, but 
when I am asked to go further, and to say that these 
changes are the ideas, I reply that I am being brought 
into as speculative a region as that in which theologians 
are said to wander, and that there is not a shred of 
real scientific proof to offer for this view. It is pure 
theory, and stands on precisely the same grounds as any 
other theory for which no experimental proof can at 
present be offered. 

The materialists are at liberty to state their theory 
with regard to the origin of these Ideas, but they must 
make it probable by showing that it offers an adequate 
explanation for at least some of the more remarkable 
facts within its sphere. They will be obliged to meet 
by it — beyond the primary difficulty of their theory — 
that no one can think or represent even in imagination, 
the bridge which connects any molecular arrangement 
with any thought coinciding with anch an arrangement — 
they will have to meet, I say, by their theory, in 
some probable vray, such things, to give a few instances 
A A 2 
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— as the existence of the idea uf God among men, the 
iact of the devotion of a whole nation even to the death 
of thousandB for an ideal cause, the existence of a pla,y 
lite Hamlet, or an oratorio like the Meesiah. And, they 
will find these things very difficnlt, especially as the 
majority of people hold that these fe^ts absolutely con- 
tradict the theory. 

We, like them, confess the all but certainty of the 
coincidences of molecular change in the brain with 
every thought, feeling, and wish of man. Unlike them, 
we say that we cannot confess that the changes are 
thought and feeling. We know nothing about that. 
We are then driven to form a theory, and to ask our- 
selves how far the theory fits the phenomena which we 
call spiritual, but which by whatever name we call 
them— call them anything you like — do exist. And 
our theory is this. We hold that there is a Divine 
Spirit, who is Truth, Wisdom, and the rest. We hold 
that our spirits and our intellect are in kind the same 
as His, are portions of the Eternal Fire and Light, 
differently conditioned in each of us by separate per- 
sonalities, and that Truth, Love, Justice in us, are 
God in us. We cannot any more than the Materialist 
allege the absolute truth of our theory ; we are bound 
to bring to it for explanation such facts as I have men- 
tioned. But we do say, first, that it does give an 
adequate cause for the reater number of the facts 
before us, and that it is contradicted by none; and 
secondly, that in the case of an infinitely greater num- 
ber of persons than the Materialist can bring forward 
it is met by an inward assenting voice, which is itself a 
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fact, and which we explain (and the explanation gives an 
adeqaate cause) by saying that the voice is itself the 
voice of Truth and Love within us — that is, according 
to our theory, it is God within us hearing witness to 
Truth and Love without us. 

That is the true ground on which the battie haa to 
be fought. There are two theories which contradict 
one another. Bring all the facts of Human Nature and 
History that lie within their sphere before them, and 
see which best explains them and is contradicted by 
none of them. For my part I should have no fear of 
the result. 

With that battle, however, we have little to do to- 
day. We only state the opposite theory to that of the 
Materialists in order to make clear what we mean when 
we say — God is Spirit. We hold, then, that the ideas 
of Tmth, Righteousness, and Love, and the rest, are in 
their essence spiritual ; that the soul could never have 
conceived God had not its essence been of God, had it 
not been prefigured to the Divine Light and Love and 
Eighteousness by a similarity of essence to Him who is 
Light and Love and Righteousness, who i» these spiritual 
things in Himself and in ns, and whom therefore we 
call Spirit. Our theory says that a soul without Truth, 
Love, or Goodness, cannot find them of itself; that they 
must have been incised from without, and that being 
aboTO all sense, though they are always connected with 
matter, they have their source in us in a Spirit of whose 
Being they are parts, and that that Being is He whom 
we call God. 

Again, when we ask how it happens that certuu 
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chEinges of brain matter have come to be identical with 
the things called now by men Truth and Goodness, 
we are told that they hcive been developt to their pre- 
sent manner of moving in the same way as a limb in a 
dog or a horse has been developt, by a process aoalo- 
gons to that of natural selection ; that method of action 
in matters of justice, for example, being continnaJly 
chosen which was best for the good of the race ; so that 
at last those molecular changes became habitnal, in- 
stinctive, which in their aggregate are what we call 
Conscience. Bnt is it the case that man, like the 
animals, does nnconseionsly select that which is good 
for his progress? On the contrary, we find from the 
very beginning that a very great number of persons 
have chosen consciously what is bad for them and 
for their fellow men, and that contra,dicts the theory. 
"What we call Will is exercised. A choice is made. 
And when we investigate the theory, we are finally 
met everywhere by this feet of will oa (Ae thing to 
be explained. We find man, in this entirely different 
from the animals, choosing freely not only what is bad 
for him — ^which contradicts the theory — but choosing, 
not unconsciously, but consciously, and that in the 
lowest savage, what is good, and this original conscious- 
ness in the choice contradicts the theory. Driven then 
to his last citadel, the Materialist says that Will itself 
is also a mere motion of matter. It, too, is a deaf, 
dumb, and blind movement of particles. When it comes 
to that, the theory is, it seems to me, not only wholly 
incompetent to explain a tenth part of the actual pheno- 
mena of volition as existing in the history of the 
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hnman will, but is also inconceivable by the intellect-— 
imlesi matter itself ia gifted with Bomething of intelli- 
gence, and tiiis is, yon will find, that which the Mate- 
riahsta tend to run into in the end. In one way or 
another force is supplied witli a substratum of intelli- 
gence. And then we hare our vicious circle complete ; 
intelligence is a mere motion of matter, but the motion 
itself is intelligent, or conceived of as such. What is 
this ? It is equivalent to this — that professing to be 
Materialists, they are really Idealists, and Idealists 
without knowing why. They run in all their state- 
ments about difficult problems along the very skirts of 
idealism, and are continually being beizayed into it. 
And the step into it is so easy, that many natural 
philosophers have frankly made it. Confessing most of 
the conclusions (as I should confess them) with regard 
to the coincidence in time of molecular change in the 
brain and of thought and will, confessing that all 
mental and moral as well aa physical actions may be 
expressed in terms of Force, they are driven by the im- 
possibility of conceiving Will as a blind motion of mole- 
cules, to eay that all force, that which is called physical 
as well as mental and moral, is in all its diiferent mani- 
festations only Will Force, and that is pore idealism. 
To say that this Will Force is God, in whom and by 
whom all things are, is but one step forward, and it is 
almost always made, whether to the side of Pantheism 
or Theism. And that is to say — God is Spirit. Then 
Truth, Love, Justice, all those things we call spiritual 
ideas — are modes of that Divine Will, and spiritual as 
it is spiritnaL We possess them as ideas; and owning 
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them as spiritual, we call Him, of whose will they are 
spiritual motions, SpiriL 

In speaking of the opposite theory, we hare drawn 
near to the meaning we wish to give to>clay of God a^ 
Spirit. He is Spiritual Ideas. We draw still nearer to 
it by asking in what manner we should seek God, the 
Source of Spiritual Ideas. There are some who do not 
seek at all, who throw aside the whole question as to 
the origin of these ideas. We possess them, they say, 
we know what Truth and Justice are, and we shall 
express them among men as well as we can, in action 
and in thought ; but whence they come, whether they 
are spiritual or material, is immaterial to ns. We 
cannot spend valuable time in searching into that which 
we believe to be noknowable. 

But that at least takes away from them the title of 
Thilosophers, or affectionate seekers after Truth. It 
is ignohle to give op trying to discover the origin of 
any iacts that may exist ; and to spend one's time only 
in looking for the best means of using moral instmments, 
such as the idea of Truth; and only in using them, with- 
out any inquiry as to how we came to possess them, is a 
wilful resignation of intellect against which, I am glad 
to say, human nature itself goes to war. It is going 
back — when we ought to know better — to the position 
of some of the learned class in Europe in the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century, 
among whom there was a real anger against anyone 
who attempted to transgress the limits they laid down 
for speculation, limits which excluded any effort to find 
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the hidden centre, the living ground of Things. Few 
of them ever made that effort, and those who did tried 
to conceal it. The consequence was that the search fell 
into the hands of unlearned and often extravagant men 
to whom in scoff the name of Mystics was ^ven, just as 
now terms of scorn are used by the same class about 
those who will trouble themselves about spiritual ques- 
tions. But they can afford to bear the acorn. Even 
with all their ignorance and phantasmal notions, the 
higher and more inspired mystics, who searched with 
passion after the origin of Truth, have given a greater 
and more enduring impulse to the progress of mankind 
than the scornful priests of a cold Philosophy — and in 
this otu- time, the weakest and most unlearned soul that 
strives and seeks after spiritual truth, and in gross dark- 
ness will not yield the battle, is more truly the salt of 
the earth, than is the most cultivated philosopher or the 
strongest moralist, who, having crushed one part of their 
nature, have lost that impassioned and vital enthusiasm 
of the heart which is only kindled, in its intensest and 
noblest form, by the pursuit of spiritual Truth. 

It was this that Christ felt when He gave the highest 
spiritual truth to this poor woman, and in her to all 
the uncultivated and ignorant. Feeling in them was 
higher than the understanding, imagination than the 
reasoning faculty, and so far at least they were better. 
He thought, than those in whom the mere understand- 
ing had suppressed the heart, and contemned the imagi- 
nation. They could see Ideas, the others only saw their 
forms. They could worship in spirit and in truth ; 
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the others could onl; idolize intellectual forms that soon 
ceased to represeat the growing spirit in man, and in- 
tellectual sjinbolB that veiled the Truth. 

Are we then to seek for the Source of Spiritual Ideas 
hy feeling only P Is that the manner P No, Christ did 
not wish to put the nnderstaoding away ; on the contrary, 
both He and his Apostles desired that the whole man 
should be engaged in the search after Truth, and that to 
a loving spirit should be joined a sound mind. Only, 
when it came to the choice as to whether intellectnal 
light without spiritual feeling, or spiritual feeling 
without intellectual light was the better, and both 
together in due subordination could not be found, Christ 
chose the latter. We may be sure that He vrishes us to 
have both — to add to spiritual enthusiasm for Truth and 
intense feeling after its hidden source, a strong, keenly 
watching, snbtilly dividing, trained understanding, in 
order that the enthusiasm of the spirit may be pre- 
vented from mnning into mere phautasy, or drifting 
into those exaggerated forms of worship or of creed 
that end in superstition, and put back the progress 
of the world. Let us take up the search after the 
Spiritual Ideas and their origin, with the deep enthu- 
siastic feeling of men for whom that is the foremost 
question of life, but let us take with us as an inferior, but 
necessary assistant, the understanding. Then we shall 
have the best possible chance, even in this life, of dis- 
covering the unknown, of tracing to its hidden source 
the mighty well of Spiritual Truth, and of finding at 
last, among its head-waters, not the ideas of Truth, 
Justice, Love, and Holiness, but the holy, just, true, and 
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loving God, at whose feet we shall at last, in ntter 
reverence and eatisfied joy, bow down and worship 
in spirit and in truth. 

We can now explain our meaning fully. We have 
these ideas which we believe to be Spiritual, which we 
are forced, that is, to finally separate, in thought, front 
matter, when we trace them back far enough in our con- 
sciousness. Whence do they come ? We have them in 
us imperfectly, but we are forced to conceive of them as 
perfect. Why are we forced to do so, if the materialist 
theory be true? Where do they exist in perfection? 
The only theory, as we think, which answers these 
questions is that which supposes Ona of whom these 
ideas are the very Being, in whom they and Being are 
identical and inherent the one in the other. That Being, 
we say, is Spirit, and is God. 

Take any one of these ideas — trace it through its 
various forms at different times, under different circum- 
stances ; it will always preserve certain external elements, 
that will enable you to collect all its forms into one ex- 
pression — Truth or Justice or Love. The natural phi- 
losopher does similar kind of work when he collects all 
the phenomena which belong to any one form of Force, 
and unites them under one expression — beat, light, or 
electricity. And just as he finally takes all these 
separate forces, and seeing that they are correlated, 
and pass into one another, declares that they are dif- 
ferent modes of one constant Force, that they are all 
motion, dynamic or potential, that the sum of their 
motion is always one and tha same ; so do we, contem- 
plating the spiritual ideas, and knowing that they are 
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spiritual Torces, recognize that they are correlated and 
interchangeable — that Tmth is Justice, and Justice 
Love, and finally reach the conception that there is one 
Spiritual Force of which all these are hut modes, the 
Force of the Spiritual Will. That is God, God as 
Spirit. God is Truth — Love — Justice, Purity and the 
rest, and all these are One in Him. 

We are to worship these Ideas as Grod, in spirit and 
in truth ; to give a life reverence and devotion to them ; 
to be true in every thought, word, and deed ; to be pure 
in the deepest centre of our being, to be loving as Christ 
was loving in our national, social, and private life ; to 
be just in thought, in our relations with men, in behalf 
of the weak, against the oppressor. To do these things 
is to worship God. 

rirst, then, we must do this worship in spirit. Christ 
said that in opposition to Judaism, which worshipped 
forms and observances instead of living ideas, which 
tithed mint and rue, and washed the outside of cups, 
and put these things in the place of the weightier 
matters of the Law— J'ustice, Mercy, and Truth. Wor- 
ship in spirit, and not in forms : what did He mean by 
that? 

Did He mean that we are to do without forms 
altogether? No, that would be asking too much of 
human nature. He gave the ideal to whidi we should 
aspire : a counsel of perfection. It would be best if 
our worship could be wholly as a spirit to a spirit, 
without form. But in saying what was best, He did not 
overiook what was practical : He did not forbid form. 
For when we come to real human life, we find that we 
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must embody spiritua,! ideas in some outward form : 
one of us la one form, another in another. When awe 
a.nd love fill us, we kneel, and the form makes the ideas 
more living. When we wish to realize our communion 
with one another and with God, we enter the church ; 
when we wish to recall the love of Christ and to feel it 
more vividly, we meet at the Supper of the Lord. It is 
the same thing in ordinary life : we embody patriotism 
in a flag, our affection in a gift, in an embrace. There 
are those who do not need these things, who make no 
gifts, for all their life is given to those they lovo ; who 
need no flag, for they are ready at all moments to die 
for their native land ; who need not kneel, for their 
common thoughts are woi-sbip ; who need no other 
cathedral than the mountain side, for they are for ever 
in communion with God and man through intense love. 
But even these feel sometimes when for any cause 
spiritual life is low, the necessity of arousing it through 
some outward form, of singing their hymns with the 
congregation, of seeking for some observance associated 
with early feeling, of the church or the altar, of the 
weU-known prayer, of the festal day. 

Well, what they feel then ia the constant state of 
mind of the mass of men and women who cannot 
abstract spiritual Ideas. They cannot realize God ex- 
cept through images and words which appeal to the 
senses ; they cannot walk without crutches. Therefore, 
let those who do not generally need form learn from 
their own passing need of it to be tolerant to ordinary 
men and women, and to say : It was not forms in them- 
selves that Christ objected to, but the idolatry of them : 
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it was when they were placed on the throne of ideaji, 
when they shut out God their Spirit, when obedience to 
them was made eqoivalent to religions life, that He pat 
them a^ide aa evil. Moreover, it would be a real loss 
to get rid of forms altogether, and of the desire to re- 
present spiritual ideas through tbem, if we could. For 
we should then put an end to all religious Art. We 
should deprive the imagination of one of its richest 
fields of work. We should cease to have that kiudUng 
beauty which comes to us through sacred poetry, 
painting, music, and architecture, and which adds a 
noble pleasure to religious worship. Without the de- 
mand for form to be given to spiritual ideas, we should 
lose half our human joy in worship. 

To get rid then wholly of Form is not a necessary 
part of the worship of God as divine Truth, Love, and 
Justice, and Mercy. 

The worship in spirit in this case,' is to have perfect 
freedom in the matter of forms for our ideas ; keeping 
onr love for the ideas as the first thing. If that is the 
case, if we love these ideas of Gx>d — then the Life which 
is in Love will freely make its own form, first for the 
thoughts, secondly for their worship, as best suits its 
needs ; worshipping now in the church, now on the 
lake or in the crowded street ; now praying aa we walk, 
now kneeling to pray; now keeping a Sabbath, now 
abstaining; now following no observances, now sedu- 
ously keeping them up — exactly as we feel that the 
divine spiritual Life in us needs expression. Always at 
perfect freedom, always in the Spirit, because, through 
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the ever-felt presence of God, all timas, all places, all 
tbinge are holy unto na. 

Worship m the apirit does not forbid, but accepts 
form. But it does say that apiritual ideas nmst be 
first, lest we should be enslaved to forms. For when- 
ever we limit oar worship of Giod to fixed and rigid 
forms, whenever we cannot pray without them, we are 
binding down our spiritual life into a close pa.cked 
mould of clay, and it perishes of en£Focation the mo- 
ment it begins to grow. Life is choked; and when 
life ia gone from the form, the form itself rots away. 
Both are destroyed ; the bottles are broken and the 
wine is split. Therefore Christ made Life in the heart 
the first thing, demanded a worship in Spirit, founded 
it on the fact that God waa Spirit, and knew well that 
if He could get this one thing secured — the adoration of 
God as Spirit by the heart — it would infallibly overflow 
into its own and its adequate forms. 

Secondly, the worship of Spiritual Ideas must be in 
truth. Christ used that phrase in opposition to a 
worship of them through doctrines, opinions, creeds, 
confessions, and the like ; things which veil the Truth. 
To be able to live spirit to spirit, heart to heart, without 
any need of formulating, in intellectual propositions, 
the ideas that appeal to the heart — that would be the 
highest life. 

But aa before in the case of outward form, so in 
this case : there must be dogma, clear cut opinions ; 
because the intellect is much more stimulated in the 
greater number of men and women than the spirit, 
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and they are like those that drowD, and choke, and 
atruggle, if they are left alone in the ocean of Spirit. 
It is absurd to try and make men do without doc- 
trines — withont intellectual forms of spiritual ideas — 
and we shall never bring them to that. 

That is their neceBsitf ; but that being granted, it 
is all the more important to set forth the other side — 
the deeper necessity of not being enslaved to doctrines 
and symbols of faith, articles, and confessions— to say 
that we are to use them as transitory helps, as corks 
which we are bonnd to throw away when we are able to 
Bwim alone. For by their very nature they must be de- 
fective. They are limited expressions of infinite ideas ; 
and when they claim to represent absolnte Truth, they 
make so absurd a claim, that their very definition laughs 
at them. How can anything we say express the whole 
of God's nature — the whole of what is meant by the 
Atonement P How can anyone ever assert the possibility 
of so fnlly expressing any great idea at all in words as 
to insist on all agreeing to that expression P It only 
shows that they have no conception of an Idea at all — a 
living, growing thing, assimilating new food from every 
circumstance, from every book we read, from every 
sight and sound we see, an actual Being in us, which 
is always striving to realise itself in us as it is in God. 
There is no form of words bat must, by its very nature, 
be wholly inadequate to represent an Idea. 

In its defectiveness, and understood to be stamped 
with the varying culture of the time, a doctrinal symbol 
is useful as expressing relative truth; but it is of deadly 
harm if it is forced on men as expressing absolute truth, 
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That is to do nothing less tban to strangle the spiritual 
life of a person^ a nation, or an age. And it is still 
worse when the formalas which suited the wants of a 
past time are violently imposed on our spiritual life, and 
we are ordered to find absolute truth in them. I answer 
that I find absolute truth in no confession of words, 
only relative truth ; and when a past formula is imposed 
on me as containing all truth, I do not find even rela- 
tive truth in it, only truth relative to those who formed 
it, not truth which suits my wants. And if I were to 
say that absolute truth is in them, I should lie ; I 
should not be worshipping God — in spiritual ideas — in 
truth at all. 

Tlie worship in truth of God in this aspect — as the 
Spirit of spiritual ideas — is to use symbols, confessions, 
doctrines, as necessary and transient vehicles of those 
ideas ; hnt to use them as garments only which may be 
thrown away when they do not adorn, set off, or protect 
the ideas; in everything to worship the ideas, and 
not their intellectual form except so £ir as to make it 
always as adequate as possible — and the very effort to 
make it adequate will lead you to throw away the old 
dogmatic form the moment your idea transcends it. 

Worship in truth is to care more for Truth than 
creeds ; to harmonize our spiritual life and thought, not 
with doctrinal symbols, but with the very light and 
truth of Divine Ideas ; to hold oneself free to talie from 
all religions and forms of faith thoughts which may 
extend the range of our ideas, and give us a greater and 
nobler view of Grod, and therefore make us worship Him 
with a nobler service, to be ready to see the dawn of 
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new tlionghU in the slcy, and to receive tbeir added life 
with joy — in one vord, to keep ourselves in the worship 
of the living Things themselves that are in the spirit, 
and not of their intellectnal forms that are in the letter. 
This it is to worship Giod as Spirit — in trath. 

To worship God as the Being of spiritual ideas in 
spirit and in truth, is what we have tried to explain 
to-day. Oh, let it be your effort ! Let your whole 
spiritual life be filled with these Ideas. Live for them, 
as you live for those you ardently love. Live in the hope 
of realising perfect union with them, in the hope that 
all men will finally be at one with them. Never falter 
in your fo,ith in their victory ; such faith will make your 
life victorious. "Diey will lift you above low-thoughted 
cares, above the desire for place, and money-seeking, 
above all meanness of mind, above the tyranny of pas- 
sions, above all that enslaves and corrupts the soul. 
These things die in their clear, warm, intense sunlight. 

See them all in Qod, and love Crod because He is 
them, and adoration will flow out of your spirit and 
through your life as naturally, as fully, as deeply as the 
brook which swells into a mighty river streams from 
its perennial fountain. That will be worship in spirit. 

^nd, as you love greatness of soul, be true to them. 
Worship in the region of pure truthfulness. Let no 
private ends, no worldly honours, no allurement of pas- 
sion, no beloved sin carry you away from their stem 
and beautiful companionship, or lead you to be &lse to 
their mighty ideal. Also abhor, and pursue after their 
false images, Duessa in the garb of Una, i^lse images 
of self-sacrifice, false forms of justice, all the vile brood 
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that, wearing the masks of spiritaal and pure ideas, 
offer themselves to the worship of men. K you are 
true to the highest in God you wiU be able to 'detect 
these, and then to slay them. That will be practical 
worship in truth. And it will be a glorious life, for it 
will be lived in the very midst of eternal realities — with 
those that are always beautiful, because always true 
—with things which are spiritual — ^with Justice, Love, 
Mercy, with finally, not things or Ideas only, but with 
their essence, with the Being who is always in as be- 
coming them, with the very and eternal God. 
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[December 7, 1873.] 

OOD IS SPIRITi PERSONAL AND IMPESSONAL. 

St. JoHd it. Si. 

I SAID laBt Sunday, in speaking of the meaning of 
' God is Spirit,' that I should only treat of that part of 
the meaning of the term which had to do with God as 
the Source of Spiritual Ideas, as the essential Being of 
Truth, Justice, Lore, and the rest, and leave for 
separate treatment another and important part of the 
conception — that which has to do with the personality 
of God's spiritual Being. It is this which is the subject 
of my sermon to-day. 

To represent God as the essential Truth, Love, and 
RighteoQsness, is to give, so far as it goes, a just idea 
of Him. But it would be, taken alone, a wholly inade- 
quate idea. We should have to connect with it the 
ideas which we possess of absolute Being, of absolute 
Power and Knowledge, of Infinity and Eternity. But 
these are also spiritual ideas; and though I did not 
speak of them particularly, they might have been taken 
into the circle of thought in which we moved last Sun- 
day. But, even when they are added, the idea of God 
still remains inadequate /(»* us, because it can be still 
conceived as apart from the personal Man. If we 
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■were pure intellect or pure spirit, the conception of 
God as absolute Truth or absolute Knowledge might be 
sufficient for us; we might then, abiding in truth or 
knowledge, conceive of them as perfect and infinite, and 
call the conception God. But we are not pure intellect 
or spirit. We are limited on every side of our nature, 
and in realizing our limitations we find onreelvea pos- 
sessed of that which we call Personality. We are 
conscious of a self which makes us different from 
others : conscious of a distinct will and character by 
which we act, and on which others act; conscious of a 
distinct range of affections which seek their special food 
in others, and ask for special answers ; conscious of a 
moral responsibility of our own. And we can, moreover, 
wholly isolate ourselves in thought from all others, and 
be, when we please, absolutely alone in the universe. In 
all these things we realise personality. 'I am,' we say, 
' I know that I am, and I am different &om all others.' 

Having this intense conviction of personality, we 
find, when we come to conceive of God — and in this 
sermon we assume, since we are trjdng to find the true 
conception of God, that there is a God — that it is one 
of the strongest tendencies of our thought to bestow on 
our idea of Him a personality similar in kind to our 
own. We impute to Him will, character, affections, 
self-consciousness. We make Him a person; we say, 
' He is, and leM/ait that He ia ; ' He wills, thinks, and 
makes will and thought into form and action. 

Again, along with the conviction of our ovm per- 
sonality, we have the conviction that it is not self- 
caused. It is another of our strongest tendencies to 
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Bay, ' I am, becauee another is.* Then we make a 
&rther step, and aseembling in our mind the thoughts 
of all the separate characterB in the world of which 
we hare become aware, we conceive of One from whom 
they all proceeded, and because they are all marked 
by personalitf, we infer that their cause is personal also. 

Of course the imputation of our personality in the 
first case, and the inference in the second prove nothing 
clearly as to the personality of God, as to whether it is, 
or how it is. And it is open to anyone to say, that there 
is no God, and then these statements have no weight 
with him ; but if we confess that there is a Supreme 
Being, who is the Origin of all human beings, the fact 
that this which we call personality is a consistent ele- 
ment in them all, does make it jk^sbable that there is 
something in God's nature which resembles that which 
we call personality in men. It does not prove that God 
has a personality identical in kind with ours ; it does 
not prove that He is not impersonal as well as per- 
sonal, but it does allow us to infer that there must be 
something similar in the Being of the Cause to that 
which we find everywhere in the beings of whom He is 
the Cause. 

And it does prove this, that if man confesses God as 
his origin and worships Uim, he must connect per- 
sonality with Qod if he would have an adequate idea of 
Him, or worahip Him with his whole nature. 

Again, supposing the reality of Grod, and that we 
are His offspring, it stands to reason that He would 
wish to give some tidings of His nature to ua. He would 
then gire a revelation of Himself as we were able to 
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receive it. And we ehouid say, h priori, arguing from 
o«r wants and our nature, that such a revelation ought 
to be a personal one. And it is so. From beginning 
to end revelation asanmea that we want a personal God, 
and satisfies that want. And the mode in which it was 
given suggests at least, though it does not prove, that 
the Giver who chose the mode was Himself personal. 
For He gave it through men. He spoke Himself 
through p&rson«, and so could not but represent 
Himself as the personal Lord of Bight^ousness, Truth, 
and Jtlstice, as one who was not only these things, hnt 
who was conscious to Himself of being them, and of a life 
in whichthey were embodied; as one who had a character 
made up of them, and as having a will at the root of 
the character by which He acted t3irough His character 
on men. He revealed. Himself as a person ; nor reveal- 
ing Himself through men as He did, conld He have 
done otherwise. That does not prove that the per- 
sonality of God is identical with ours, hnt it does allow 
ns to infer that He who acted so easily through our 
personality has something in Hia nature similar to it. 
As revelation went on, the idea of God as a personal 
God was expanded and strengthened. In elder times 
He had not been brought very near, as a peraon, to 
the heart of man. That work waa fulfilled by Christ. 
He called God our Father, and the word established the 
Christian idea of God, as a Being who has personal 
relations and dealings with us as a father has with a 
Bon ; and in thus likening Him to us in the common 
round of our affections, it made the whole conception of 
God's parsonality infinitely atronger. 
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He was do longer a remote but a near personality, 
one who riioold affect not only conscience and intellect, 
but share in the most hnman, simple and tender emo- 
tions in which we realize ourselveB as persons. * What 
man is to his children, and more perfectly, I, God, 
am to yon.' And to say, in this way — God is Father 
and God is Spirit, at the same time, and to teach them 
so as not to iiynre one another, was to exalt both. 
And the pei'sonal idea, so strengthened by adding to 
it Fatherhood, was received everywhere with joy, and 
the rapidity and naturalness of its reception went t» 
prove its necessity for man. It was capable of being 
felt and understood by all ; by the simplest child, by 
the most ignorant woman, by the unlearned poor, by 
the noble and the sage. AU oould meet together as 
persons on the common ground that they could worehip 
and love a» sons, a personal Father. And at this Advent 
time we remember the beautiful story of the Saviour's 
birth, in which this idea may be said to be symbohsed ; 
Shepherd, Sage, and Angel, poor and rich, high and 
lowborn, ignorant and learned, round the cradle of Him 
who, bom of woman, revealed that God was hnman. 

It was made still stronger when in His human life, 
which He put forth as the image of the life we were to 
lead with God, Christ always conceived of himself as a 
person who had relations with another person — as a Son 
who was in union with a Father. And if we farther 
add to this, that He represented himself as filled with 
God, as at one with God, as having no thought and 
doing no act which was not a thought or an act of God, 
so that one might truly say God was incarnate in Him, 
■the conception of the personality of God is made atiU 
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fuller. He evidently tliou|:ht that He and Ckid were 
BO interwrought that Qod could act through Him per- 
fectly without a jar. But He thought this as man, 
and aa such He evidently thought of God as personal, 
and that Man must conceive of God as personal. Kor 
was it an unreasonable inference for the Christian 
Church to make that God could not have filled Christ in 
this intimate and complete manner had He not been 
kindred through an element of personality to human 
personality. 

Kow all this does not prove thafr God is personal, 
but it does show that in order to form an adequate 
conception of God, man must conceive of God aa partly 
personal, that is, as having within His essence some- 
thing which, corresponds to our notion of personality. 

But when we allow that this idea is necessary for a 
conception of Qod which will be adequate to the wants 
of man, two questions arise. The first is — does 
not the notion of a personality in God do harm to the 
idea of Him as pnre Spirit? and, secondly — is it enough 
for oar wants to conceive of Him as personal P and the 
answer to the second is partly contained in the ansner 
I shall give to the first. If we have no other idea of 
God than as of a person in spiritual relations vrith us, 
we fall into evils which show us that we need to conceive 
Him not only as a person bat as something more ; and 
most of these evils are notions concerning His natnre 
which lessen or destroy the idea of God as a Spirit. We 
see how, dwelling almost exclnsirelj on the personality of 
God, too much of man has been transferred to Him. 
We know how in early times, how in idolatrous nations, 
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the coarsest, the most material human Dotions have 
heen imposed on the idea of God. We trace this in- 
fluence all through the history of the Jeirs in spite of 
the way in which the revelation met them ; we see 
how, again and i^ain, the central and most necessary 
part of the idea of Giod, that He is Spirit, ^ed away. 
But I need not speak further of the well-known evils 
of exaggerated aDthropomorpbism. 

"When the notion of God's personality was strength- 
ened in Christianity, even then (though it was combined 
with the other thought that He was Spirit), the human 
personal element became too strong, and often extin- 
guished the other. The metaphysical idea of the Trinity 
was made almost physical, and we had three Gods pre- 
sented to us, all having human personalities. The caprice 
of human passions was transferred to God; He waamade 
jealous, and revengeful, and passionate, and a favourer 
of some beyond others. He was couceived of as an im- 
perial despot, whose will is his only law of right ; or aa 
a weak king, who can be induced to break his laws and 
remit punishment. Schemes of salvation were made in 
which God pleads against Himsdf, punishes Himself for 
the sake of man ; in which three persons speak and act 
as men, in which God's justice is represented as con- 
tending against His mercy — till the essential idea of 
Unity is utterly destroyed, till finally, the whole clear 
idea of God as Spirit perishes, or at least is so attenu- 
ated as to have but little influence on our lives. 

There are two results that follow. First, God is leas 
and less conceived as the spiritual essence of Truth and 
Love and Justice, and the purity of our conception of 
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thoae Bpiritual ideas in Him is violated at every step bj 
this exa^erated dwelling on His personality. They 
become human in Him, thej are mixed with human 
motivea ; they are actually aaorificed to His sovereign 
caprice, if I may use a term which, far betterthaaWiU, 
expresses that which some theologies represent as the 
will of God. And, secondly, the idea of God as an all-per- 
vading life in mind and in nature, an idea which goes 
with the conception of Him as Spirit, fades away also, 
and is replaced by a vast Peratmality ouiaide of wkwi, not 
in every man : owfaw^ of nature and leaving it to the 
action of bUnd laws, not in Nature as its living Spirit. 
These are some of the evil results of conceiving God too 
exclusively as personal. And they tell us that we need 
another element in onr conception of Him if we would 
make it an adequate conception. 

The inadequacy of the pnrely personal idea of God to 
our needs (not to this or that man's needs, but to those 
of the whole of mankind) is still further proved by the in- 
vention of Pantheism, in which a Grod is recognised, but 
in which He is made impersonal. It was a conception of 
God that partly arose from the revolt in more thoughtful 
or more spiritual men against the extreme humanisatlon 
of God. Because He had been conceived of as too per- 
sonal, they drifted into conceiving Him as impersonal. 
But it chiefly arose out of man's necessity for such a 
conception. And here we answer the second question 
which I asked above : * Whether it is enough for our 
wants to conceive of God as personal?' I answer that 
it is not, and that the theory of Pantheism ought to be 
taken up into our idea of God. 
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It IB not di£Bcult to show how mnch we need it. 
First, it answers a necessity of the spirit. For musing on 
the spiritual ideas of Truth or Love, for example, it is a 
common experience, if we are at all accustomed to ab- 
stract thought, to conceive of Truth as absolute, eternal, 
owning no origin but in itself — and of Love as the same, 
and also aa the active life in all things. Absorbed in 
the contemplation of these pure and infinite thoughts, 
which become things as we think, onr own personalittr 
seems to fade awaj for the time, and when we think of 
them as being the Being of God, we attribute imperson- 
ality to Him, we conceive of Him as infinite, limitless, 
spiritnal Truth or Love. 

The same thing tak:es place with regard to purely- 
intellectual conceptions. Take, for example, space and 
time. It is by feeling ourselves limited within space 
and time that we define, and grow to realise, our per- 
sonality. But, when we have conceived that space and 
time only exist io vx (and we can conceive that), we 
think of God as independent of these limits, as omni- 
present always in that which we are forced to call space 
and time. Immediately the outskirts of personality 
fade away from our idea of Him ; we are forced to con- 
ceive Him as impersonal. 

Again, it has been the conception of thousands that 
the outward world has no actual existence, that it is 
only the form of our thoughts, that it exists only in us. 
Then comes the question '. Whence are these thoughts 
in me which projected from me make the universe? 
And the answer given is that there is One all-pervad- 
ing Intelligence who in as is our thought; and as onr 
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thought creates the Universe, the Universe is his 
Thought. That omnipresent Thonght is Grod. But in 
this theory, which is that of ideal Pantheism, it is all 
hut impossible for the mind to connect personolitj 
with God. 

Again, the Moralist looks round the world; and 
apart irom himself finds a moral sense in animals, in 
whom the sense of personality is weak ; looks out on 
the material universe, and finds there an all-pervading 
Order and Law, physical evils working out good, an 
apparent self-sacrifice in natural things which have no 
personality at all. Then, as he thinks further of these 
and similar things, and loses his own consciousness of dis- 
tinct being in the vast and unoutlined thought, the con- 
ception of a Moral Gtovemor which he had wrought out 
for his own li&, a person giving laws to him a^ a person 
— &des away, and he seems to see a Moral Force passing 
through all things, which He identifies with God. But 
it is plain that so far forth as he does this — the idea of 
personality disappears from the conception of Giod, 

Not only among mental philosophers, and at certain 
moments of our moral life with Nature, do we find 
this tendency to conceive of God as impersonal, bat 
also among two very different types of men, whenever 
they confess the existence of God — among the Poets 
and the men of Science — and the tendency arises in both 
cases irom their treating the same subject — ^Nature, 
(though fix)m different points of view), and the way in 
which they are forced to look at Nature. The Poet, 
if he he the tme Artist, by his very nature attributes 
life to all things, or conceives of life in ell things. 
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Sometimes, agreeing with the ideal Pantheist, he sees 
in aU things his own life — * their life,' aa Coleridge sajs, 
' the eddying of his living soul.' Then, when he thinks 
of Giod, he sees Him, as the One Life in hiB own sonl, 
and therefore in the Universe. 



And as long as he is in this condition of poetic thought 
he most conceive of God as impersonal, however at 
other times he conceives of Him as personal. 

Another poet, like "Wordsworth, for example, re- 
jects the notion of the life of things being the eddying 
of his own living soul, and thinks of Nature as havingf 
a distinct life of its own, different in kind, though 
similar to that in man, a life modified in each thing, 
in beast, or tree, or clond, by the conditions of each. 
This life, if the poet be a believer lite Wordsworth in 
the Christian Grod, is to him, God in nature. But 
when be thinks of it as in things which have no per- 
sonality ; when he thinks of its illimitable variety in its 
existence in every natural object, in its power of being 
infinitely different and yet always the same — the concep- 
tion of its being personal, that is of God in nature 
being personal, becomes all but impossible. As long 
as he looks at nature, he is driven by the necessity of 
the case, as Wordsworth ia driven, to use terms which 
imply the impersonality of Grod. ' A Presence,' ' an 
active Principle,' ' the Soul of all the worlds.* 

If the poet be an unbeliever, like Shelley, he is still 
forced to create a life in all things ; and if emotion be 
mighty in him, as in Shelley, he conceives tiie Idfe as 
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LoTe, mOTing and breathing its blessing among all 
Nature and making each thing love its brother thing. 
And he aTso is driven, by the necessity of the case, to 
think of this all-in-all Love as impersonal. Shelley 
would have said — ' If you allow me to say that that im- 
personal Spirit is God, I believe in God ; but you say 
I must conceive Him as personal. But as a poet in con- 
tact with nature I cannot conceive a personal God, and 
I cannot beUeve in God, if I may not conceive Him as 
impersonal.' 

There is then a necessity in the human mind, not 
only to conceive Grod as having personality, bnt as 
having impersonality, and Philosopher and Poet in 
their writings only express that which is felt by all who 
have sufficiently cultivated thought and feeling in those 
regions over which Art and Philosophy preside. By 
some always, by an immense mass of men at certain 
times, the conception of God as impersonal is necessary, 
and is made. 

Many of you must recall the wonderful passage 
where Gretchen asks Pauet if he believes in God, and 
he answers in words which put into noble poetry the 
position of those who live more in the impersonal than 
the personal conception of God. ' Who dare say,' Faust 
begins, ' I believe in Grod ? thou mayst ask Priest or 
Sage, and their answer seems nought hut mockery to 
him who asks.' ' Then you do not believe,' Gretchen 
replies — and he answers : — 

Miaunderstand me not, thoo \ai<Aj child : 
Who dare name Him, 
Or Tho coafesB 
I believe in Him ? 
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WbofMla, 

And caD b« bold to lay, 
I believ« Him not ! 
TheAU-vmbncerr 
The AU-nutaiuar I 
Doth B» not «DcODipara uid nphold 

Thsa, mp, BimMlf F 
Doth not the BesTen vault itself Bboretuf 
Lira not the earth secure beneath ooi feet? 
Do not the eternal stars climb upwiids 
And glaoM at ns like friends ? 
Bo I Dot look into thine eje^ thou into mine, 
And does not all that ii 
Fresi thmngb thine heart and nuad. 
And weave. Been and unseen, 
Id everlaetiiut mystery around thee ? 
Fill to the brim thy hetut with that, however great it b^ 
And when thou art in that emotion vbolty bleat. 
Then call it by what name thou wilt — 
Call it Happineee, Hmrt, Love, God ; 
I hare no name for it. Feeling is Alt. 
The name is sound and emoke 
That roUa the douda across the glow of Heaven. 

And Gretchen anawers — swept for the moment oat 
of the necessity of personality in God by the poetic 
atmosphere into which she has been brought, thongb 
she gets back to that necessity again — 

That is all quite beautiful and good. 

Also the Friest says pretty mui^h the same, 

Only the words are a tiny bit different. 

And Faust impassioned breaks out — finding God even 
in impersonaJity — 

It is said everywhere, 

All hearts beneath the daylight of the eky 
Each in his language utters it, 
And why not I in mine? 
Grbtches. It may epsm harmleEs, when yiiu put it so, 
But yet there is eomethiog out of gear in it. 
Thou art not a Cbristian. 
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The whole of this statement becomes stronger when 
we come to the Physical Science of modem times. I do 
not wonder that so majij natural philosophers, looking 
at Nature alone, have thrown by the notion of a per- 
sonal God. It would be the natm^ drift of their work ; 
it is hard when they look at Force alone, as force is 
thought of now, to represent the God of Nature, if they 
confess a G<id, as personal. Tor what do they see? 
Only a ceaseless motion or possibility of motion, which 
is never more and never less. They call it Force j it is 
that which the Poet calls Life, and the Philosopher 
Thought. Only since the physicist is held down to the 
investigation of motion in matter, he does not see it as 
Life or Thought, but only as ceaseless material change 
of condition in atoms. Hence the world becomes to 
him dead, and Materialism tends to arise. 

If being naturally not given to religion, he yet 
desire to have a God to worship — the intense imper- 
sonality of Force will lead him to think of the Spirit 
he now desires to impute to motion, or the Spirit tha*-. 
informs motion, as impersonal. But then he is told 
that all conception of God as impersonal is wrong, and 
that he cannot be religious with such a view. Not 
caring then very much, he gives up the idea of a God at 
all. 

If he be natnrally religious, and cannot hear the 
thought of a godless world, he adds to the physical con- 
ception of Force the metaphysical conception of there 
being no matter, and says that all the force of the 
universe is simply Will — the force of Will, and that that 
is God. But as he must conceive that along with the 
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inteoBe impereonalitj with wliioh Force a«t8, never the 
Bame, for inBtance, for a moment — the Will that he now 
calla God must be to him more or lesB impersonaL 

I hold, then, that the necessitj of the idea of im- 
persooalit; in God is proved; and more, that the 
necessity of having a FantheiBtic as well as a Theistic 
view of God is becoming more vital eveiy day. Unless 
we wish to drive all men of philosophic, poetic, and 
scientific minds out of religion, we must uiclade in 
oar conception of God, Impersonality. 

But this is very different firom saying, that 
Pantheism, so far as it teaches an impersonal Grod, is a 
complete idea of God, or an adequate one. Held alone, 
it has even worse evils connected with it than the ex- 
clnsively personal view of God. 

It ignoreB the strongest element in human nature — 
personality. It cannot be received, as we have seen, by 
the mass of men and women. It is not a workable idea 
by itself nor an adequate one. It is also useless to tallt 
of a God of spiritual Ideas, or a God of pure Thought, or 
of the All as God to the crowd of ordinary men. They 
either end by having no God, or by adding personality 
in every direction to all we say abont an impersonal 
God; for they most conceive Him through their own 
personality. This is the root of Polytheism. 

It does not then satisfy the heiut of the greater 
number of men and women, nor can they grasp it with 
their understanding. And the couseqaence of an exclu- 
sive teaching of Pantheism in their case would be 
Atheism. It has that tendency even in those who 
can understand Pantheism, if, while they cling to it, 
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their own peraonality be a strong one. They are 
forced to cry out often for some one whom they can 
speak to and love as man to man, and there is no satis- 
faction in their shadowy conception. They drift into 
Atheism, or keep out of it with difficulty. The imper- 
sonal (Jod of extreme Pantheism has no will, and the 
result is that the man has no centre to his universe. 
He floats in an ocean of spirit, of which he is a part, 
and of which he soon becomes to his own imagination 
an impersonal part. Then he is angry with this unfor- 
tunate personality of his which interferes with and seems 
to deny his conception, and to get rid of it altogether 
seems to him to be the greatest good. That was the aim 
of Buddhism, and what has been the result P Atheism, 
sliding back into idolatry, and idolatry destroying the 
high morality with which Buddhism began. 

Perhaps some of you may remember how Heine in 
his confession of how, when near to death, he returned 
to God like the prodigal son, speaks of Pantheism, - 

* The longing for the heavenly home fell upon me 
and drove me forth, through forests and through valleys 
deep, over the dizziest moontain-paths of Dialectics. 
I found the God of the Pantheists as I went along, but 
I could make no use of him. This poor and dreamlike 
Being ia interwoven vrith the world, and has grown up 
together with it, is as it were imprisoned in it, and 
gapes upon me, without will and without Power. In 
order to have a Will, one must be a person, and in 
order to manifest it, one must have room to move one's 
arms (muss man die Ellbogen frei haben). And when 
we desire a God who can help us — and that is the chief 
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thing — we shall hare to assnine His personality, Hia 
■eparate Being from the worid, and Hia holy attaribates, 
nnirersal goodness, wisdom, and i^hteonsness. The 
God of the Pantheists is no God at aD.* It is a cnrioos 
nttenuice ; bnt in his month especially, it shows ns how 
when man is tonched home, mere I^ntheism brings 
him no comfort, supplies him with no God — ^nay, tiie 
feeling is so strong in Heine that he says, in his revnl- 
sion from them, that the Pantheists are really nothing 
better than baahfol Atheists. 

These evils, and there are many more, as well as 
the known cry of man for a personal God, prove that 
Pantheism by itself is not an adequate representation 
of God for Man. 

We have now got to this. First, that it is necessary, 
if man wonld conceive God adequately, that he should 
conceive of personaUiy being contained in His essence ; 
bat that if that personal conception of Grod be ezclo- 
siv^y dwelt on, it produces so many evils that we feel 
we need the conception of His impersonality in order to 
check it. 

Secondly, that it is necessary, if man would conceive 
God adequately, that he should conceive of imper- 
sonality being contained in His essence ; but that if 
that impersonal conception of God be exclusively dwelt 
on, it produces bo many evils that we fbel we need the 
conception of His personality in order to check it. 

What does that say 9 It does not tell us, as we hare 
been told for centuries, to set up the two conc^tions 
of the Theist and the Pantheist in opposition to one 
another, till either the personal or the impersonal idea 
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is driven from the field ; it does not bid ns to dwell 
only on tliat which each party denies. No, it bids us — 
clea,ring our mind of prejudice, and taking what each 
asserts and leaving out that which each denies — say at 
once, The conception of God mast share in the personal 
and the impersonal s that FantbeiBm is true, but not 
true by itself, that personal Theism is true, but not by 
itself. 

It is only when they are both rolled together, and 
both brought into our idea of Grod, that th^ lose their 
several evils, and that we possess an adequate conception 
of His nature, fitted for the whole of onr lives, fitted for 
the different characters of men, as they are religions, 
philosophic, poetic, or scientific. At certain times and 
in certain moods we shall be necessarily Pantheists, and 
say, ' God is the All ;' at other times, and in all deep 
religious moments, we shall be Theists or Christians, 
and say, ' Grod is mine and my fellow-men's.' When we 
loot into Thought alone, or into Love alone, at anything 
we can divide and abstract from ourselves ; when we 
look at Nature and feel it as Life or see it as Force, 
we worship God &s impersonal. At other times, when 
we look into our own spiritual life, or at the life of 
men and women, or at the life of the whole race con- 
sidered as the collective Man, we must worship Him 
as personaL 

We must then have the two thoughts as one for 
our life and worship — and, indeed, they are as naturally 
and easily one as is the body of tlie shield, which is at 
once convex and concave; personal and impersonal each 
inferring the other as the convex infers the concave. 
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Eren in ourselres we see Bomething of ikaa : as in- 
tense as is the consciousness of our personal existence, 
80 intense is often that of onr impersonality. 

Nor does this make onr idea of God less noble ; on 
the contrary, it renders it more varioiiB, it exalts and 
intensifies it ; it spreads it over the whole of Life and 
Thooght and Nature. It gives Gtod to all the noblest 
spheres of human work. It leaves our personal rdation 
to him as son \f> Father untouched, nay, it deepens it 
after a time, and it nmkes an idea of God which is not 
apart from science, philosophy, or art. It gives us 
also a groond for reconciling the strife between reli- 
gion and art, religion and science, religion and devo- 
tion to Nature. It enables us to say, God is our Father, 
yet without denying that God is Spirit; that God is 
Thonght, withont denying that He is our Friend ; that 
He is infinite Life and Force, without denying that He 
educates us into likeness to Himself, or that He lives in 
our personal character so as to become incarnate iu us. 
Our life as men, onr life in thought, our life when we 
lose ourselves in Nature, or when we lose ourselves in 
Science, is always then at one with His ; sjid in all we 
can give Him worship in spirit and in truth, for 
whether we need peraonality or impersonality, we pos- 
sess that fulness of both in Him which will satisfy oar 
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[December 14, 1873.] 

THE WORSHIP OF THE IMPERSONAL SPIRIT. 

St. John iv. 24. 

In speaking last Sunday of God as Spirit with regard 
to the question of a personal God, I said that, in order 
to have a conception of God adequate for the wants of 
man, we must conceive of Him as personal, that is, of 
having in His essence something which answers to our 
idea of a Person, and I showed that the whole of Reve- 
lation, and especially the Bevelation of Christ, had la-o- 
ceeded on that supposition. But, on looking further 
into the matter, we found that so many evils followed 
on the personal idea of God when exclusively dwelt on, 
that it was proved not to be a sufficient conceptien. It 
was needed, but something more was needed, and the 
Pantheistic conception of God supplied that additional 
element in the Idea. I then showed that when we 
looked at God solely from the point of view of pure 
Thought, or at Nature as the poet or as the natural 
philosopher, we needed to conceive of Him as im- 
personal as well as personal, and that it was impos- 
sible to conceive of Him otherwise. But, following the 
same method as I had pursued with regard to the per- 
sonal idea of God,. I fband that the impersonal or Faa- 
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theistic conception of the Deiiy, when exclusively dwelt 
on, was attended with even more evils than the other, 
and practically ended in Atheism. It was proved by 
tliat to be an inadequate idea of God. I then asked 
what we had arrived at, and fonnd that there were two 
conceptk>nB of God set over one against the other, each 
denying the truth of the other, and each by itself 
inadequate, but each containing elements necessary for 
our idea of God. The question then immediately 
arose, 'Has it never occurred to anyone that the 
true conception of God should share both in Per- 
sonality and in Impersonality, that it ought to be the 
ideas of the Theist and of the Pantheist rolled into 
One Idea ; that, in fact, these were two sides of the 
same shield. And the annwer I gave was that I be- 
lieved this to be a trne solution of the matter — that 
when we worshipped God, as having to do with our own 
personal life and with men, and vrith mankind collec- 
tively conceived of as a Person, we were bound to wor- 
ship God as a personal Father^ and that, practically 
speaking, we could not do otherwise. But that when 
we worshipped God as the Life and Love in Nature 
with the Artist, or as the energy which made in cease- 
less change within its constancy the universe, with the 
Natural Philosopher ; whenever, in lact, we looked at 
Nature alone, we were bound to worship God as an 
impersonal Spirit, and, practically speaking, we could 
not do otherwise. Our conception of God should there- 
fore add to Him both personal and impersonal elements ; 
and such a conception got rid of the evils attending 
the ezcluaive reception of Theism or of Pantheism, 
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took to itself the good of both, and indefinitely exalted 
our idea of God. 

That is the outUne of what I said, and I propose to- 
day and next Sunday to expand it more fully in 
spealdng tS. the worship in spirit and in truth which 
we are bound to give to a God so conceived by us. I 
take first the worship of the Impersonal in God, and I 
res^in that to the worship of God in Nature by the 
poetic and scientific spirit, for in my first sermon on 
this subject I hare spoken of the worship of God con- 
ceived as the essence of Spiritual Ideas. 

The man who possesses that poetic feeling for 
Beauty in Kature and that intense sense of a Life 
in Nature, which, combined with power of expression, 
make tiie Poet ot the Fainter of Nature — which, with- 
out the formative power, cause him the same pleasure 
as the Artist has — what is his state of mind when he 
looks, in the stillness of the hills, or lost in some wood- 
land, or by the solitary baoks of the sea, upon the in- 
finite Beauty of the world P He feels a thrill of emo- 
tion so intense that he forgets the whole of his life and 
is lost in the moment in which he lives. All that 
belongs to bis personality fades away: all through 
which he realizes it — bis home, his afFections, his rela- 
tions of business or pleamre with men, his cares and 
bis passions — seem dreams and less than dreams, and he 
becomes impersonal, a spirit without bounds, a uni- 
versal breath that moves with the motion of all life, 
involved in the being of the mountain, the forest, or the 
sea. As the leaves quiver he seems to tremble with them, 
as he hears the ripple on the beach he changes it into 
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its moaic, as tlie clond Bails by piloted by the Spirit of 
th« wind, be sails with it, ' companion of its wander- 
ings over Heaven.' Having lost the conscioasuess of 
personality, there is nothing that touches him from tlie 
landscape that he does not become, and become in 
cesseleas change of his indwelling. And a£ he enters 
each, be realises and u the special genios of each, and 
knows, in swift interchange, the grace of the Bower, 
the Itmeliness of the moor, the rapture of the larfc. 
Also at any moment he can merge the particular feel- 
ing be has with each in nnirersal feeling, and become 
the spiritual thought which the whole landscape 
mingles to produce — and then — ^he is nothing personaJ, 
but unbodied Joy, or Life, or Lore, or Peace, or Sub- 
limity. He loses his personid conBciousneBs in the 
universal life which has overcome and carried liim 
away with its own energy into the Being of all that is. 
He has become impersonal. Now, if the man be re- 
ligions, or wishes to worship, is it possible for him to 
connect a personal God with that? He has himself 
lost for the time that sharp Belf-consciousness which 
leads him at other times to daim and need a personal 
Father in Heaven. He is at one with an unoutlined, 
indefinite, endlessly interchangeable Life which is each 
thing, and at the same time all : there is not a shred of 
personality in his emotion or his thought — and yet he 
is asked to worship a personal God in connexion with 
emotions of that kind. He caitmni, as long as he feels 
thus ; and no modem poet when speaking of N'atnre 
can ]nake God in it personal to his feeling. 

Now what these men feel is precisely that which — 
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modified by different capacities for emotional pleasure 
in beauty, and for emotional perception of life — all men 
who have anything of the artist character feel in con- 
tact with Nature. 

Again, take the Katoral Philosopher in the same 
position. He looks on the landscape, and what does 
he see in it ? He sees its beauty, or its life, if he have 
the poetic spirit ; but in the sphere of his especial work, 
he does not see these things. He sees nothing but a 
mighty interchange of Force among infinite atoms, in- 
finite atomic motion ; which, under dififerent conditions, 
is light, or heat, or chemical union, or electricity, or 
growth in the tree, or accretion in the crystal. He 
sees in each thing the work of all, a:nd in all the 
neceseity of each thing. All things that aj-e can be 
expressed in one term : they are stored up Force, or 
Force changing itself into another form. He looks on 
the brook dashing down the mountain, on the trees 
and flowers which dip into its waters, on the pebble in 
its channel, on the clouds that reflect themselves in it? 
pools, on the fish that swim in it, the sheep that gra.ze 
its banks, the poet that lingers by its side ; the fossils 
that are embedded in its rocks, the band of coal that 
it has exposed, and to him they are all one thing — the 
light and heat of the sun ; and piercing ferther back 
he sees in them all, only one thing — working power in 
the form of Motion, or in the form of Force with dis- 
tance to act through, dynamic enei^ or potential 
energy, interchanging the one into the other, and the 
som of both for ever constant. 

Seeing this, and this only, from his then existing 
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point of view, do you not see that for the time he has 
himself become impersonal ; that he is himself merged 
in, and a part of the constant enei^ of the nniverse — 
conceiving himself, when he looks back on what lie 
was, as only one atom in the Flood of energy ; and being 
so impersonal, he does not need then nor claim a per- 
sonal Being for his worship. Moreover, tiie enei^y 
which, ahnt np or expanding, makes the universe, can- 
not then be conceived of by him as personal. It is im- 
possiUe. He feels in another way the same thing that 
the poet feels. 

Now what these men feeJ is precisely that which 
all men feel when they are in the scientific temper 
towards the nniverse. Demand then of the poetic or 
the scientific man in contact with Nature, and not with 
Man, that they should th^n, and there confess and wor- 
ship a personal God, and they will not be able to do it. 
But this is the very thing which is demanded, this 
impossibility. What is the result P Paganism in 
modem art and materialism in science. 

You may say that there is one way in which it can 
be done. It may be done by conceiving a mighty over- 
ruling Creator outside of and separate from the uni- 
veree, who has made the world like a machine which he 
keeps going by His will acting on it from without, in 
the same manner in which a mechanician sets on foot 
and keeps np movement in his machine. That was a 
conception of God in his relation to Nature which was 
once possible to all, but now-a-days the possibility is 
wholly passing away from the more educated classes. 
The mechanical idea of God and the universe mast 
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perish in tlie minde of those who see beneath its ap- 
pearances, and understand it either as Thought, or aa 
Life, or as Force ; and with any one of those concep- 
tions of the universe perishes also the conception of 
God as outside of Nature. We conceive Him, in and 
through Nature, and I maintain that we cannot con- 
ceive Him otherwise than as impersonal Thought, or 
Life, or Force. 

Nevertheless, though these ideas are necessarily 
impersonal, men who cannot hold any others, are called 
upon in their life with nature to conceive of God in 
Nature as personal. They cannot, and the result is 
the paganisation, as I said, of modem art, and the 
materialism of modem science. The artist, poet, or 
painter of nature, driven hy the imposaibility he has of 
conceiving a lifeless universe, goes hack to the old Gods, 
and with Wordsworth longs for Proteus to rise from 
the waves, or with Shelley iofonus the tree and brook 
with a living spirit. Yon must be aware of the same 
tendency in all the present Art. God has been divorced 
from the world of poetry and painting. Nor could it 
be otherwise, as long as men who see nothing but what 
is impersonal in Nature are forced by theologians 
to conceive of God as only personal, or not conceive 
Him at alL 

The natural philosopher, on the other hand, driven 
by the same impossibility of conceiving the personal in 
Nature, but not having the same hatred of a dead uni- 
verse as tiie artist, is forced by those who demand that 
God shall always be conceived as personal to say — there 
is no God in Nature ; I see no personality in Force, and 
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I beliere in Force alone, as long aa I 011I7 look into 
Nature. 

Now I Bay that my idea restores a possible concep- 
tion of Crod to both these classtis of men Trhen they live 
with Nature. It tells them that the Thought which is 
the luiverse to the ideal Pantheist, or the Love which 
identifies itself with thought for the poetic Pantheist — 
or the all-perrading Life which the artist feels as 
beanty or activity, as peace or harmony — or the all- 
forming, nerer-pansing Energy in matter which the 
natural philosopher sees beating, changing, flowing in 
rhythmic mnsic ronnd him — can be identified with 
God ; that there is in His essence that which is at one 
with oor conception of the impersonal as well as the 
personal ; that God as Spirit is not only our Father in 
relation to Man — bat is also in relation to the nnirerse, 
an infinite, constant, omnipresent Impersonality — a 
Spirit, undefined by those limits which make our per- 
sonal being— one whom we may call, and worship as 
Thought, or Lore, or Life, or Force. 

We cling with all the power of men who are utterly 
desolate without it, to the idea of God as personal 
Fatherhood, •mhen. we live in our own hearts or in those 
of our fellow men ; but when we live alone with Nature, 
and humanity has died out of oar field of thought and 
feeling, we cling equally to the idea I have given above 
— to the infinite Impersonality of God. 

Now what is the true and spiritual worship of God 
aa impersonal, in the work of Art and Science when they 
are at work on Nature? In the first, it is — adding 
to our conception of God the thoughts of unlimited 
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Life, Beauty, and Harmony — to adore these in nature 
as the all-pervading God, with all the life, aenae of 
beauty, truth and melody of nature that we ourselves 
posseas. It IB to see in all things umversal Love as 
their living but not neceasarily eelf-conscious essence, 
and to love it in them with all our strength of emo- 
tion, and to hold, and rejoice in holding, that in doing 
80 we are worshipping God in Spirit. There will be no 
need then to go back to the pagan gods in order to get 
life into the sea or sky ; no need for the imagination to 
create a spirit in the brook or in the cloud, for we know 
now that in them ajl the Eternal Soul is clothing itself 
with beauty and greatness. We have got a vaster con- 
ception than was possible at any earlier age ; we feel 
pressing close to us, as we lie on the breast of Nature, 
an infinite Life, and we eay, This is part of His essence 
whom in another relation I conceive of as personal, and 
I rejoice and live in it. A mighty stream of beauty, 
harmony, and joy is flowing into me ; I open my heart 
and sonl to its waters, and bathe myself to health in its 
eternal dew. The heavens bend above me, the earth 
welcomes my footsteps, and the multitudinous sea is 
mine ; and they are all, and all that is in them, for ever 
changing yet for ever constant Itove, of which I drint 
with pure joy — ^joy which is apart &om aU that sorrow- 
ful, sinful, storm-tost personal life, for which t need a 
personal God. Every mile I travel spreads before me 
new aspects of the ever-Tuious AU, that still at root is 
ever One ; and I change with them, and yet feel their 
unity. Lost in them I ceaae to realise my special life, 
I am unburdened of self-conscious personalis. The 
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breath of ever; wind, the Boent of erety flower, the 
shadow of ereiy cload holds in it for me some phase of 
the beantj or love of the limitless Life, and I take each 
into m;^ heart as revelations of the impersonid essence of 
God. I love them, I worship them here in the imper- 
sonal, but the emotions they excite remain, and I keep 
them and add them afterwards to those I feel as a 
person when I adore the personal in God. 

Feeling thus, your worship, in whatever form it be 
expressed, will always be spiritual and beantifdl. Yoa 
will be wholly nnenslaved to form, to imitation of 
ancient manners in poetry or paintings, to &shions or 
to sehools. Yon can nee their forms jnst as it pleases 
yoo, for you are in vital oommnnication with the very 
life of nature ; and its life in you, and the living inten- 
sity of your own emotion, will always create its own 
fitting form. That is to be a great painter or great poet 
of Nature. You will paint the genius of each place as it 
seemed to yon; you will give it in your verse, and you 
will know that it is God who speaks through yonr 
picture or your poem ; — for it was His spiritual beanty 
or His life that in reality kindled in you the emotions 
you felt, when you lived within the heart of the land- 
scape, and threw that into form in art. 

Nor in the midst of natural beauty will you run away 
&om the spiritual worship of God in it by analysing 
the outward appearances of things, by comparing this 
landscape with that, by criticising this or that &ilure 
in loveliness or harmony. That would be idolising the 
Form and forgetting the Spirit. Yon will submit your- 
self to the power of the scene, and let it do its.otm 
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special work upon you, fill jou with ita own peculiar 
phase of beauty or of power — and then yoQ will know 
that it is a part of (jod Bimself that in divine imper- 
eonality has Sowed into and ming^led with your being. 
And in the humble thankfulness and joy with which 
you receive the new good tidings from the invisible 
world of living feeling, you will wwehip God in Nature, 
in spirit and in truth. 

And now with regard to the natural philosopher. We 
have said that as he looks at Nature he becomes face to 
face at last with Force alone, active or latent, and the 
characteristic of it is intense impersonality. He him- 
self, as he considers the universe in this hght, loses 
his personality, and becomes, to his thought, a part 
of this Force. What is this Force? Say it is only 
motion in matter, and the philosopher has no God,' or 
only a God divided from the universe — a conception 
becoming more and more impossible in our present 
eti^ of thought. But let him say that matter is 
nothing but Force — a perfectly legitimate theory in 
natural science — and he may answer the question, What 
is Force? in a way which will enable him to find God 
in the universe. He may say that Force is really Will, 
active as Thought, a universal will, a will-force, resem- 
bling that which we possess, but which in ua is limited 
by tJie boimds which constitute our personality; 
Bemove those bounds of which he is conscious, ab- 
stract from it the confining elements of personality — 
and such abstraction is quite thinkable by us — and he 
has the conception of an infinite, omnipotent Will in 
which he may find God as He manifests Himself in 
"° , Google 
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Katore. He will not find tiie personal God whom we 
worBhip aa persons, bat an impersonal God seen in 
Force as Will, in Action aa Thought. 

There will be then, to him, a world of the senses, the 
phenomena of which he will investigate, compare, and 
arrange onder expressions of their coutinnons order, 
which he will call laws. In looking at that world alone 
he will become a materialist. But now he will see 
another and aotaal world, of which the visible is but the 
form {but of which, when we believe in it, we get a 
deeper knowledge by investigation of the phenomena of 
the visible world,) which, he feels, is itself the life of the 
ever-living God, and this Life, as alone he can conceive 
It, is self-forming, self-manifesting Will alone. It ia for 
ever constant, immeasurable, independent of space or 
time, nnbom, nndying, and to him impersonal. It is 
clothed to his eyes with a million mOlion forms of sense, 
bnt it remains in its essence. Spirit. It lives and mores 
in his mnscles and brain, and makes them ; it makes 
alike tiie tree, the grass, the rock, the animal ; it exists 
now as spontaneous, now as miconscions motion, and in 
each different form is a different world of life. It is God 
as conceived by him in Nature. 

And conceiving Grod thus in relation to Nature, it 
will be easy for him to worship in spirit this Divine im- 
personal Will. For it is indeed not matter, but Spirit 
that he touches, and his worship is the worship of a 
spiritual life, conceived of as an ever-acting WilL And 
to worship that in spirit is to see in Nature no dead 
mass, no blind motion of particles, but ' an eternal 
stream of life and power and action issuing from and 
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itself a part of the Life of the Infinite God.' To wor- 
ship that is to see the universe no longer as an ever- 
repeating circle, an eternal and monotonous cycle of 
unprogressire life and death, but to know that since it 
is a part of the life of God, it will of itself evolve 
new and more perfect things within it. To worship 
that is to feel that even on the side of nature we are 
at one with essential life, and to rejoice that we know 
that life to be God's life. 

It is a glorious thought. It does not for one 
moment tend to lessen the oatward and practical lahonr 
of the natural philosopher. It throws no chill upon it. 
It stimulates it, on the contrary, by the addition to it 
of new thought ; it exalts invcBtigation into a religions 
work, for every discovery made then in the realm of the 
phenomenal reveals a new aspect of the actual world 
of spiritual will, and with that extends our idea of 
Grod, ennobles Him further for our worship. Above 
all, there is added to our work on visible Nature the 
ineffable pleasure of the thought that we are studying 
not the dead carcase of a universe that we dissect in 
the midst of corruption, but a living, streaming, rushing 
Essence, that weaves itself as it passes by into all we 
see and hear and feel. It is Evolution, not Creation. 

And then when we turn from Nature, and enter into 
the sphere where we have a personal relation to a per- 
sonal Father, and take with us all the thoughts we 
have won for ourselves in admiring contemplation of 
God in Nature — lo ! our worship in the sphere of per- 
sonal contemplation is ten times more glorious than 
before. Hundreds of thoi^hts and feelings are added 
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to it, and each is an enrichment of it. Every one of 
its emotions are deepened and strengiihened. Faith is 
a tbonsand'fold more secare ; awe of (rod's holiness is 
deepened by the awe we have felt in the splendour of 
His Force in Nature ; love to Him as Father is made 
more dehghtfdl by the beaaty we have seen in His work 
in Nature ; honour for His truth and justice higher from 
living with the cahnness of His natural order ; the 
whole conception of Beauty and of Harmony underlying 
outer distnrbanee in Nature is transferred to Him as 
the mler of the moral and spiritual world of men. 
Aspiration is increased, for the sense of infinity is in- 
creased. We find, too, that the whole idea of His 
Fatherhood is exalted, for before we thought of Him 
only in His personal relation to us as the educator of 
oar souls; now, having seen Him as the impersonal 
Beauty and the impersonal Intelligence, we transfer 
these thoughts to Him as oar Father, and we know 
Him as the educator of the intellect which in us 
creates worlds of thought ; of the imagination which 
in us shapes beauty, and reveals harmony, and makes 
emotion speak. He becomes to us the Faliher and 
Guide into perfection of every power of our whole 
nature. 

At last our whole life becomes one in oar concep- 
tion of God. Our scientific life, our poetic life with, 
nature, our life in the formless region of pure thought, 
are woven in with our personal human life in ourselves 
and with men. They all begin and end in God, con- 
ceived not as the Theiat or as the Pantheist conceives 
Him ; not as the personal or as the impersonal alone, 
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but as the Eseential Being, who, passing out of Himself 
to take form for ne, is personal in ns, and impersonal 
in Nature, but who is one and the same, whether in us 
or in Nature, for beyond both His personal and imper- 
sonal ontbeing, beyond all that the Theist or the Pan- 
theist can collectively conceive, He still extends — the 
Fountain of infinite Being who, in whatever form we 
can conceive Him, or in whatever form He may yet 
reveal Himself to us, will never cease at least to be felt 
by us as Life, and worshipped by us as Love. 

This is the expansion of my last Sunday's thought 
of God conceived of as impersonal in His relation to 
Nature, and of its due worship in spirit. But the 
whole remains incomplete till I can add to it the 
thought of God as personal in His relation to ourselves 
and to humanity, and the worship in spirit that fiows 
there&om. 

That will be our work next Sunday. 
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[December 21, 1873.] 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD, THE FERSOJfAL SPIRIT. 

SL John iv. 24 

Wb treated last Sunday the qaestion of th« need of an 
impenonal conception of God for tlie wants of man, and 
the sort of worship in spirit we should give to God so 
conceived. There were three classes of persons who 
wanted sach an idea, and who had created it in yarions 
forms of Pantheism : the ide^ist philosophers in the 
sphere of pme thonght j the natural philosopher when 
he looked at Nature as force ; and the artist when he 
saw heneath Nature a spirit of life, of beanty, or of 
love. To all these, and to all men who shared in their 
modes of thought and feeling, who were at any time in 
the temper of the poet, the philosopher of Nature, or of 
ideas, there was a necessity, dv/ring that Ume, of con- 
ceiving of God, if they retained a God in their creed, as 
impersonal. 

But I expressly stated that though this idea was 
needful, it was not the only one neediiil ; that we were 
still more forced to conceive of an element of personality 
in Grod, of God as personal to ua. Why ? There is hut 
little need to ask the question ; the answer leaps at once to 
light — Because we are persona ; and as our consciousnesB 
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of personality and all it involves is ten times ae strong as 
onr feeling of impersonality, is far wider spread over 
the worH, is connected with hnmanity — that is, with 
that which is ten times as interesting to us as pare 
Thought or Nature — so all I bare said of the need of 
conceiving God as impersonal is tenfold more true of 
the need of conceiving Him as personal. 

It is when we get into the midst of practical life, 
out of abstractions of thought, that we realise our need 
of a heavenly Father, that we turn to Christ as the re- 
vealer of that divine and blessed truth. And of how 
we are led to do that, I shall illustrate from the caaes 
of those whom I have already dwelt on as needing to 
conceive Qod as impersonal. 

The Idealist, who contemplates and worships God as 
Thought, and sees Him as essential Truth, Love, Justice, 
and Beauty, is satisfied with that idea as long as he can 
live apart in his study and separate himself from the 
strifes of the world. He worships in peace, and is at 
rest, and I have said that there is a rightness in his 
worship. It is in spirit and in truth. But when such 
a man, at some great crisis of human history, is thrilled 
with the excitement of humanity, and going forth to take 
his part with men in fighting for freedom or his father- 
land, or for any of those truths which are the saving 
ideas of mankind — finds himself one of a great company, 
all moving with one thought, all breathing the same 
passionate air; yet, though united, each having their 
own personal inner life, their own separate way of feel- 
ing the same emotion, their own especial worship in the 
words of their own heart, their own personal need of 
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One on wbon bejODd man'e help thej may rely, to 
whom, as to a Father and Friend, they can entrust, as 
they go into the fight, their children, their wife, or the 
maidea whom they love — think yon that then his concep- 
tion of a God who is infinite Intelligence, essential Love 
and Tmth impersonally conceived, will be eoflScient? 
No ; when Fichte, idealist of idealists, left the class- 
room as the drnm went by, and marched with bis 
BchcJara to the War of Independence, be did not 
abandon his ideal conception of the great * I AM,' 
whom he abstained in general from clothing with the 
attribntea of personalis ; but he added to it tiie con- 
ception of a Father and Lover of men, who went with 
each of tbem band-in-hand, as man with man, to 
battle. And all of us men who feel strongly in 
such high moments, and in the feeling realise most 
deeply our own and others' personality, are forced to 
do the same. We worship God then as Liberty and 
Truth, as all the ideas for which we contend; but, 
for ourselves in our danger, that we may have the 
noblest course ; for ourselves that we may have comfort 
in the hour when the dearest ties are severed it may be 
never to be knit again ; for our brother men who march 
with us in like trouble, and needing like support ; for all 
in this moment of supreme excitement, we take with 
us a Personal Father who will be human to us and yet 
Divine, and adore Him in our hearts. And when upon 
the battle-field we receive our dying comrade's last 
message to his wife, when we pass in the rude hospital 
from one sufferer to another, when with a few we have 
to sacrifice life without one single hope of being saved} 
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that we may keep a post for the safety of an army : we 
do not apeak then of a Grod of ideas, of an impersonal 
Essence of Love and Truth, but of aliTing.loving Friend, 
who will be a Father to the widow, who stands, as if in 
human form, and speaks in human voice to the wounded 
who is torn with pain, to the doomed who dies, un- 
known, for duly. In such hours the Idealist worships 
the personal Fatherhood of God. 

80, too, when the lover of nature is among the hills 
and woods, or when in the city he carries the memory 
of beauty in his heart through a joyous life, the concep- 
tion of God as infinite life and loveliness is enough for 
him, and the worship he gives is spiritual and pure, 
though it be to an impersonal conception. But as age 
draws on, and he looks beyond this world for personal 
repose, or when the soul of sorrow enters his life, the 
longing once content to feel ' the sentiment of Being * 
through the whole, seeks now for some lovingkindness 
that he may hope for in the unknown land, and the 
thought of a Father who may receive him, the idea of a 
God who personally loves him, steals into his soul. He 
takes -the beautiful thought to his Inmost, and with it 
comes the hope, nay, the faith in the continuance of 
love, in the certainty of union, with those whwn he has 
loved on earth. When Ooethe, who more than most 
men preferred to see God in everything in nature, whom 
I quoted some Sundays ago as expressing the natural 
and necessary conception of the impersonal Being 
of God from the poetic side of feeling, drew near to 
the grave, and looked beyond it calmly, he too added 
to his previous thoughts another and deeper one of 
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God. He was seventy-two when lie wrote thus : ' I 
hare meant honestly all my life with myself and 
others, and in all my earthly Btrirings have looked 
npwards to the Highest. Yon and yours hare done 
so likewise. Let ns continue to work thus while 
there ifl daylight for ns; for others another sun will 
shine by which they will work, while for ns a brighter 
Light will shine. And so lettiB remain untroubled about 
the inture. In our Father's kingdom there are many 
provinces; and as He has given us here so happy a 
resting-place, bo will He certainly care for ua above ; 
perhaps we ahall be blessed with what here on earth has 
been denied ub, to know one another merely by seeing 
one another, and thence more thoroughly to love one 
another.' So wrote, so felt one who in poeby was a 
Pantheist, practically doing that which I suggested last 
Sunday, adding to his Pantheism a Christian Theism. 

But if the lover of nature be young still, and live 
rather in the vivid present than yet in the future, may 
he not still be content with the impersonal loveliness 
and life P Yes, as long as he is not touched l^ any 
sharp personal trial. Bnt if, coming down from moun- 
tain loneliness, he finds a fierce temptation at his door, 
one of those which naturally collect all his thoughts 
around himself, in which all that makes personality is 
involved — will, character, self-conscionsnesa, conscience, 
and in nhich oXl are on their trial — will the impersonal 
Beauty then suffice him 9 Can he call to it for help ? 
can he find power or comfort there 9 

No ; unwittingly his soul desires, prays to, a personal 
Father. He wants power given to his will, and that he 
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cannot feel ae coming from anything but a Personal 
Will. He wants soothing and encoara^ment in hid 
contest, and he does not care for it unless it comes irom 
One who is near to him as an earthly iriend, and nearer, 
for of Him tiiere is no doubt — ' Let me hear Thy 
voice,' he cries : * My God, say to me, I am here, thy 
Father. Call me child, and kiss me; I can conquer 
then.* 

And the natural philosopher, one who lores and 
honoors God as the living Energy of the Universe, and 
worships Him as such honestly and rightly, though he 
conceive Him as impersonal : when one of the great 
sorrows of life besets him, and the sorrow makes him 
feel the abaolnte personality he himself has and which 
he had almost lost in ceaseless contemplation of an 
absolute Force — does he then see only the Impersonal 
bending above him? is not the passionate longing of 
his heart for One who can be his Father, a Friend, a 
hnman God to him, grasping his hand, and saying: 
' Be of good cheer, for I am thine, and those thou hast 
lost on earth are mine for ever.' Many may resist these 
things, bnt they are there — vital, powerful, impassioned 
desires. Whence do they come? what do they flay? 
They come from and they tell of our need of the Per- 
sonality of God. 

So it goes often with such men. But for the rest of 
the world it is still stronger. With them the impersonal 
view of God is truly incomprehensible ; ordinary, simple 
men who wort their way through life, or women who 
have had a hard time ofitin the world; those who rarely 
see Beauty, who have not trained themselves from want 
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of leisure to lore it, to whom abstract ideas are dreams, 
who have never conceived or conld conceive the scien 
tific view of the universe as dynamic and potential 
energy — what can God be to them if He be not personal 
to them P Will yon, who can grasp the other thonght, to 
whom the theory of Pantheism is n&tnral and easy, will 
yon, like a bigot, jndge all the world by yourself, and 
try to impose yoor single conception on men whom, if 
yon had intelligence or experience enongh, yon wonid 
know conld not realise it ? Try it, and see how yon will 
succeed. Cro to the poor mechanic who has worked 
all his life in a city garret, and talk of the God who is 
infinite Life in Natnre ; go to men at some great crisis, 
when their work has broken op, when their heart is 
broken, and speak of the pitiless action of Force, and 
the hard fighter with the real ills of poverty, or the 
tortured man, will mock at your consolation. ' When I 
ask bread,* he will say, ' you give me a stone.' But tell 
them of a personal Father who loves and pities them, who 
chastens because He loves, whose tenderness goes hand- 
iu-haud with justice, who sits with them at the bench, 
and bears, through sympathy, their poverty ; who knows 
their suffering, and will not leave them or forsake them 
in the hour of their bitter need ; who is human to them 
with a higher, tenderer humanity than any they can get 
on earth, and I know their eyes will light with hope, 
their spirits take a divine course, their patience grow 
so beautifol, that all around will see that there is a 
higher Power there than earthly gratitude. 

But how can we say these things to men — how can we 
know enough to say them P We cannot say them unleeB 
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we hold them to he true, and there is no scientiHc proof 
of them. But there are some who can bring thia dirine 
consolatioB to the weary and the heavy-laden, and they 
are those who believe in Christ Jesus as the Revealer of 
what Grod is. He came to tell nsof a personal God and 
Father ; He lived Himself by what He told, and when 
He spoke it the common people heard Him gladly. 
And, for my part, I believe with all my heart that He 
spoke the truth, and to me there is no lovelier vision — 
lovelier far than Plato's landscape of ideas ; lovelier far 
than all the dreams and emotion bom within the Poet's 
heart when the woodland glade, stream-fed, opens on a 
world of fells and moor and forest and lake ; more 
glorious even to the intellect than the vision of eternal 
Enei^, weaving all into each and each in all — than the 
going in and out of the Saviour among men and women 
vrith the message of Clod's personal Fatherhood. It 
was by that He touched not only a class hnt all classes. 
It was by the power of His deep idea of the personal love 
of Ood to all that He brought the harlot to His feet and 
uplifted her into virginal purity, that He blessed, and 
redeemed, and renewed the lives of the outcasts of 
society, that He brought the beauty of God into the 
work of the fisherman and His glory into that of the 
rich man, that He touched the heart of the Pharisee 
ajid the puUican, saw the Divine in- all and led men 
to trust it in themselves, that He bound all together in 
love of one Father, and bade them never to despair of 
any, because that Fatherhood was true. It was by 
this He lived and suffered and died for love of those 
who were His brothers in that Fatherhood. He felt in 
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Himself^ and in all, the personality of God, liriDg-, 
moTiog, and making their personality. It was the work 
ofOnewhoHimselfaManrevealedapersonal Hamanity 
in God, and it was the divinest work ever done on 
earth. We recaJl it at this time when He came to visit 
ns in great hamility, and we rejoice that in Him we 
have found God aa a Father and oorselres as his bods, 
God as personal and jrarselres as persons. Yes, when 
we wish to realise God with us — God willing with onr 
will — God consciotts of Himself in oar self-consciousness 
— God at one with all onr pnre and lofty passions — 
jnst, indignant, taTie, foithfol, mercifnl, and loving — 
when we ask what He is in character and therefore in 
personality, it is to that beloved life in Palestine tha^ 
we tnm for the Imth — it is there we find the personal 
God we need as men. 

It is such a personal Father that we worship in 
spirit and in truth, and we do it through Christ. 
For omraelvea we worship Him as such, for our race we 
do the same, and what this personal worship ia I touch 
on in conclusion. 

When we ouraelves as separate persons hve and pray 
in that truth of God's personal Fatherhood, it becomes in 
each of OS a source of Spiritual Life. It is a truth which 
is sure to rule over and gaide the whole life, to become 
the living spring of all action, the latent force in all 
passiveDess. It could not exist and be otherwise ! God 
is my Father — the man who aerioosly believes thai, 
finds it underlying everything, penetrating all life. 
It is BO mighty a conception that it leads the whole of 
our Being after it as the Moon leads the tidal wave 
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. around the world. In that truth then we worship, and 
everything we do and say in it, is worship. And when it 
has ao wrought itself as truth into the whole of life, our 
worship must needs be also in spirit, in a devotion of our 
whole inner being to the thoughts and things which 
lie in Grod, beyond the senses and their power, beyond 
the appetites, beyond the transient pleasures of 
the world, beyond its cares, its self-seeking, and its 
evil interests — beyond the limits of spa^e and time. 
For we live in contact with things — eternal, perma- 
nent, invisible — with Love and Itighteousness, with 
Truth and good Power, and with all exercised on us by 
a Personality which is at wort on us to conform oar 
personality to His own. We feel, as years go on, that 
we are being wrought into a divine image; we become 
more conscious of our distinct being because we are 
conscious of grovrth. We are conscious of a closer 
sonhood, and with that of the more personal reality of 
a divine Fatherhood, and all the love and faith and 
trust and enthuaiasm that a passionate personal relation 
calls up is strengthened in us. We feel our personality 
is secured in the future in being so connected with 
a personal Father. And in and through all that the 
belief makes in us and of us, we are sanctified and ex- 
alted. Our whole personal inner life is woven into an 
abiding personal union with 6od. That is Salvation 
here and hereafter, and its expression is worship in 
spirit and in tmth. 

So far for ourselves; but when we look abroad 
on men as collected together into one personality, 
one Humanity, living as much in those we call 
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dead as in those we call alive, extending; onwards . 
tlirough all the souls who will be bom to take their 
part in the strife of present, and finally in the victory 
of the future : when we conceive of the race as one 
maji and conceive of it in God — when all the condi- 
tions force us to conceive of God as personal — w© 
think of Him then as the Father not of our single 
lives, nor of a nation alone, but of the human race. 
And what rushes then upon the thought P for before 
we ask how we shall best worship God in spirit and in 
truth as the Father of the whole ra«e, we must 
know what that conception means. It means that if He 
stands to all mankind in the personal relation of aFather, 
He will folfil to it the duties of a father. In the very 
act of making ns live, He imposes an imperative upon 
Himself of redeeming, educating, and sanctifying us. 
It is a Ea.ther's work to save a son, and not one of the 
million souls He has made Himself Father to by sending 
it as man into the world will He, can He, allow to 
perish. If one were lost, then God had &i1ed, and if 
we beheve in God, we must know that failure is im- 
possible. If one were lost, then in that case Evil has 
gained the victory, and then, unless we accept the 
Manicheean theoiy, Goodness is no longer omnipotent 
and God no more. If one dies for evermore the death 
of unrighteousness and goes on for ever in deepening 
evil, which is the wonderful doctrine of many, then Christ 
haa died in vain, and there is no certainty of Love 
being trinmphant. And our Christmas morning, in- 
stead of being the joy of the whole earth, is hung 
with lamentation, mourning, and woe. But it is not so. 
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We Bay with Christ, and for the whole race, Our 
Father ; and we mean what we say. We mean that 
we believe in a different sense from the Calviniats in 
tlie sovereignty of God : in His juat love being for 
mankind King of kings and Lord of lords. Over all 
our reluctance, oar folly, and our sin, He will triumph 
by faithful and long-suffering Love. Not the Love which 
shrinks from punishment ; not the love which acts apart 
from law, so that we shall not reap the fruits of our 
vices, but that which perseveres, till— now by kind- 
ness, now by severity,-now by -measures which seem to 
rend our Ufe asunder, now by leading us into still pas- 
tures and beside sweet waters, now by pouring a stream 
of vital power into our heart, so that corn shall spring, 
now by burning up the chaff with fire unquenchable. 
He has wrought the last fibre of evil out of the heart 
of every man in all the race, and mankind stands up 
as one Man before the throne of Giod, unblameable 
before Him, conformed to the image of pure Goodness. 
This is the education of a redeeming Father — this the 
mighty hope of the Christian man — this the Gospel of 
the Child whose birth we celebrate this week. And 
when that is fulfilled, then will the most perfect out- 
ward image of God that we can conceive exist— the 
personality of all mankind considered as One Man, 
pure, just, true, loving, the incarnation of all the ideas 
of which God is the essence — a personality, as varied in 
its manifestation of all these ideas, in its manifestation 
of all the powers of intellect and emotion, as there are 
persons in the whole — a personality, with all its variety, 
for ever at unity in the direction of Will, in the 
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e£Fort and aim of Lore, in the root and growth of 
character, in conscionsness not so much of self as of 
infinite Being infinitely distributed in various forms, in a 
consciousness, that is, of itself as the Out-Being of God. 
That is what Christ is now ; the image of God in the 
incarnation of a complete Humanity ; and that which He 
is, the whole race will be, when mankind will be the 
Son and God the Father. 

That is the meaning of the conception of Gk)d as the 
personal Father of the whole race. How shall we — not 
in ourselves now, but for all men, worship God so con- 
ceived, in spirit and in truth ? Why, in that truth, your 
life must become a worship of love — Spirit Being that 
it is — of love of men, and of God because He loves men. 
Love of man is easy when we believe in that idea of 
God. We cannot help loving that which God loves so 
well : we cannot help being proud of our fellow-men, 
for are not all ennobled in Hia love? We cannot 
help loving that which is destined to be so beautiful ; 
for we see men not as they are, but as they will be. 
We look not at the poor worm that crawls from birth 
to death, nor at the chrysalis that seems to die. We 
see the beautiful creature that is to be, the winged 
Psyche of Humanity ; and every soul grows precious ag 
Beauty in the vision. 

And to hasten the coming of that day we put 
this spiritual love into a spiritual life of active , 
righteousness. For the sake of not retarding the pro- 
gress of the world, we keep ourselves in the love of 
God, that is in the love which is righteousness — the 
potential energy of love becoming the dynamic energy 
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of righteoQStiesa — suMuing evil, conquering temptation, 
enduring trial, ennobling onrselres throngh fulfilment 
of aspiration, that by being Godlike we may advance 
the time when all mankind will be Godlike. And not 
only within, in the hidden spiritual life, are we righteous 
by the power of this thought, but without in our life 
with men. Then — our vision as to what is best for 
the progress of mankind being clear because we believe 
in final good — we throw ourselves, with an energy 
which is not shaded by the despair of those who look 
forward to the final ruin of more than half the race, 
into all those ideas that minister to the progress of 
mankind — that are the fiaming wheels on which the 
chariot of a growing Hnmanity is home to its goal. 
We have as much interest in all bright and living 
movements in politics, philosophy, art and science, as 
we have in religious movements. We know in fact 
that all are religious, for God is in all that belongs to 
men. It matters nought what the subject may be; 
wherever there is light and truth ; wherever there is 
noble effort and in whatever world of tlionght, phy- 
sical or spiritual, there we live and live intensely, and 
we know that we live in God and worship Him 
as the Father of the whole of mankind whom 
He is redeeming. We stretch out our hands to 
Science, and thank it for its revelations of truth. 
Truth of whatever kind sends the race forward, and 
God loves the human intellect to grow as acute as 
noble. We stretch out onr hands to Art, and thank it 
for revealing beauty — for the love of loveliness ennobles 
man, and God desires the human imagination to be 
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perfect. We live in every national or universal move- 
ment towards liberty of thought or individual freedom, 
in every great cry for justice, in every indignaut effort 
against wrong, in the special ideas that every great 
nation is formed to give to the world, in every special 
form of religion which expands the idea of God, and 
in so doing expands and ennobles the worship of the 
world. 

Is not that a life worth living P It is a worship of 
the Father of the race in spirit and in truth, and it 
makes life unutterably great and solemn and beautifhl. 
It is not only a Hope that we feel when we speak of 
the mighty personal Being of a whole race perfected in 
God; it LB to us a certainty by a faith in which we ate 
saved from all the despair, and all the results of that 
despair with which we look on mankind without a 
Father. There are those who have no hope for man, 
who say that each soul sinks into the abyss of nothing- 
ness out of which it came ; -who see a future race as 
they have seen a past one, live and work and love and 
play, and then pass into final annihilation. It is a sad 
and ignoble faith, if one can call it by that noble 
word. But we who stand beside His cradle who has 
made known to us a Father of men, have other 
thoughts, and how glowing they are there is none can 
tell save he who lives by them, worships God in them, 
and loves all mankind in them. Beyond evil, beyond 
pain, beyond the strifes of creeds and men, beyond 
the creeping cares that degrade and the mean in- 
terests that seem, if anything could, to strangle the im> 
mortality of man, we see the almighty Life of God — 
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the ever-intense abounding Life which will not let as 
die, which to us, dnce He is personal to us, is the Love 
and Goodness of a Father — visibly triumphant in all 
mankind over all that spiritually we call death, over the 
only real death. We behold for ever before ns one 
only vision — the vision of the immortal Mankind, who 
shall be when all are at one with that which is per- 
sonal in God, living by love and aspiration, labouriug 
at all that is wise and good and fair with Godlike 
energy, living intensely at every moment, and abiding 
for ever in the eternal peace of union with Bighteous- 
ness and Triitb — a Son with a Father. 

That is the Spirit and that the Truth in which we 
Christians worship the Father. 
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by J, Mahoney. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

The abore form part of Eemy S. King ft Co.'b Three Mid 
Bixpennj' Seriea of Children's Books. 

Caelisle (A. D.), B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 

■M/Uim THE WOBIS IN IBTO. A Volume of TraveU, with 
Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy Sto. 6t. 

Oarne (Mias E. T.) 

THE BBAIH OF TJtUTM. Crown Sto. 6(. Gd. 

Carpenter (E.) 

RAECiraUB Aint OTHEB FOBKB. Fcap. Sto. 9«. 

Caspenteb (W. B.}, LL.D., M.D„ F.E.S., etc. 

THE FBIHCIFIES OF MENTAL PHTSIOIOOY. With their 

Applicationa to the Training and Diacipline of the Mind, and the 
Stud; of its Horbid Conditiona. Sto. Illnatrated. 12<. 

Cars (Lisle). 

JUDITH QWTNNE. 3 toIb. Crown Sto. Beoond Edition. 

Chhistopheeson (The late Eev, Henry), M.A., 

AsaiBtant Miniater at Trinity Church, Brighton. 

BEBMONS. Crown Sto. Cloth. 7>. Gd. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Clayton (Cecil). 

EFFIE'S OAHE; HOW BEE LOST AND HO^ BEE WOK. 
A NoTeL 2 vols. 

Clerk (Mra. Gtodfrey), Author of " The Antipodes and 

Round the World." 

'ILAM EN NA8. HiBtorical TaJea and Anecdotes of the Times 
of the Early Ehalifabe. Translated fkim the Arabic OriginalB. 
Illustrated with Historical and Explanatory Notes. Crown 
Svo. It. 

Cleby (C), Captain 32nd Light Infantry, Depnty 

AssiBtant Adjutant-Gteneral, late Professor of Tactics Boyal 
Military College, Sandhurst. 

KINOB TACnOB. Demy 8to. Second Edition. With 26 
Maps and Plans. 16i. 
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Clodd (Edward), F.R.A.S. 

TEE CHILOHOOI) OS THZ WOBU) ; a Simple Aooonnt of 
Man in Early Timea. New Edition. Crown 8to. 3(. 
A Special Edition for Sohook. li. 

TEE CECLSEQOB OF EEUaiORS. Inolnding a Simple Aooount 
of the Birth and Giowth of Mjtlu and Legends. Crown 8to. 5a. 

CoLEEiDQE (Sara). 

PBETTT LESSOKB IN TXBBE FOB GOOD CmUISXS, with 
same Le&BonB in Latin, in Easj Bhyme. A New Sdition. 
Dlnstrated. 3a. 6(1. 



New Edition. Illustrated. 7e. Bd. 
■EUOm ARB LETTEBS OF BABA COLEBISGB. Edited bj 

her Daughter. Third Edition, BeviBed and Gorreated. With 
Index. 2voU. Grown 8vo. With Two Portraits. 24*. 
Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. It. 6d. 

Collins (Mortimer). 

THE FBinCEBS CLABICE. A Slor; of 1871. 2 toIb. 
IftniBE SIIGHESTBB'B WHIH. By Mortimer Collins, 
Author of "Marquia and Merchant," etc. S toIb. 
KIBAHDA. A Midfummor Madness. 3 vols. 



COLLras (ReT. Richard), M.A. 

UBBIOITASY ENTEBPBISI TF THE EAST. With special 
reference to the Syrian ChruitianB of Malabar, and the results of 
modem MiesionB. With Four IllustratiotiB. Grown 8to. 6». 

CONWAT (Moncure D.) 

BBFUBUCAN BTTFESBTITIOirs. niustrated by the Political 
History of the United StateB. Including a Correspondence with 
M. Louis Blanc Crown 8yo. 5». 

GoNYEBS (Analey). 

CHESTEBIUGH. 3 vols. Grown Sto. 
Cooke (M. C), M.A., LL.D. 

FTTKQI ; their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. Edited by the 
BeT. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.8. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
With niustratiouB. 5a. 

Being Vol. XIV. of the International Boientiflo Series. 
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Cooke (Professor Josiah P.), of the Harvard University. 

THX raw CHZKISlltY. Seoond EditioD. With Tturtj- 

ime niuBtratioDB. 5». 

Vol. IX. of the IntonmUonal Boieatiflc Seriei. 

SCIENTIFIC CULTUBE. Crown Svo. Cloth, la. 
COOPEB (T. T.) 

THE inSHKEX EILIB ; va Account of a Jaumej mode in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Boutee 
for CWnieroe. Second Edition. With Four ninetiatioDi and 
Map. Dem; Svo. lOc Gd. 

CoRiTHiLL LiBBABT or FiCTiON,The. 3s.6d. per Volume. 

EALF-A-MZEK DATTfiHTEBB. B; J. Hastarman. 

THE HOUSE or BABT. Bj Hn. G. Hooper. 

A TIGHT TOE UEE. B; Hoj Thomai. 

BOBIHQBAT. B7 Charles Gibbon. 

UTTY. B7 HIm H. Betham-Edwatde. 

wntHT-T., B7 John SannderB. 

ORE OF TWO ; ot. The Left-Handed Bride. B7 J. Hain 
Frisnell. 

BEADT-MOirZT HOBTIBOT. A Matter -of-Fact Story. 

OOS'S PBOTIBEBOE HOITBE. B; Mib. G. L. Banlca. 

FOB lAOE OF GOLD. Bj Charles Gibbon. 

ABEL DBAKE'8 WIFE. Bj John Saunders. 
CoBT (Lieutenant- Colonel Arthur). 

SHADOWS or OOimra EVEBTS ; or, The Eastern Menace. 
Crown Sto. Cloth. 6«. 
Cosmos. A Poem. Fcap. 8to. 3s. Qd. 

Bi<sjEOTB.— Nature in the Past and in the Present — Man in the 
Past and in the Fressnt — The Fntnie. 
Cotton (Kobert Turner). 



COMMIHS (Henry Irwin), M.A. 

FABOCHIAL CHABITtES OF THE CITT OF lOHBOB. 

Beired. It. 

Cdbweh (Henry). 

80BE0W AHD SOUS: Studies of Literary Struggle. Henry 
Mfirger — Novalis — Alexander Petofi— Honore de B3iao — Edgar 
Allan Poe— Andi£ Ch^nier. 2 vob. Crown 8to. 15». 
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Davidboh (Samuel), D.D., LL.D. 

THE HEW IXBTAHENT, IBAVSUTSD TBOU THE LATEST 
OBEES TEXT OF IIBCHEKOOBE. Post 8vo. lOf. 6(2. 

Daties (G. Christopher). 

■OUHTAIH, UEADOV, AHD HERE: a Series of Outdoor 
Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natnnil History. 
Witti Sixteen Illuatratiaoa by Bosworth W. Haioourt Crown 
8vo. 6t. 

EAMBLBS ARB ASTEHTUBES OF OTTB SCHOOL FIELD 
CLITB. Crown Sto, With 4 lUaetratioiiB. 5s. 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn), M.A. 

TEEOIOfiT AHD MOBALITT. Easays on Questiona of 
Belief and Practice. Crown 8to. It. Sd. 

D'Anvers (N. K.) 

LITTLE HINinE'B TBOITBIiES, An Every-daj Chronicle. 
lUuBtrated by W. H. Hngbes. Fcap. 3i. 6d. 
A Simple Chronicla of a Child's Life. 

De Kehkadec (Vicomtesse Solange). 

A CHEQUERED LIFE, being Memoirs of the Vloomlesse de 
Leovillo Meilhan. Edited by. Crown 8to. 7i. 6d. 

Containing many recollections of the First Emperor Napoleon 
and his Court. 

De L'Hobte (Colonel E. P). 

THE DESEBT FASTOB, JEAN lABOTTSSEATT. Translated 
ftom the French of Eugfene Pelletan. In foap. 8to., with a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. 3s, 6(1. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'b Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

De Liefde (Jacob). 

THE OBEAT DITTCH ADHIBALS. Crown 8to. With Eleven 
Illustrations by Townley Green and others. Si. 
One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Five S hillin g Books for the 

De Redcliffe (Vbcount Stratford), P.C., K.G., G.C.B. 

WHYAKIAOKEIBTIAHt Fifth Edition. Crown 8to. 3b. 
De Tocqueville (Alexis). 
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De Vere (Aubrey). 

ALIUBDEE THE aEEAT. A Dramatio Poem. Small 
croim 6vo. 5i. 

THE IHTABT BBISAL, AND OTHES FOEHS. A New 
and Enlarged Edition. Fcsp. Sva. It. 6d. 

THE LSQERSB 07 ST. FATEIOE, ABO OTHEB POEKB. Small 
orowu Sto. 3a. 

De Wille (E.) 

mntSR A CLODD; OB, JOHAHSEB OIAf. A Novel. 
Translated by F. E BnnnHt 3 Tob, Crown 8vo. 
Dbnhib (John). 

EKQLISH BOnnrfl. Colleotod and Arranged. Foap. 8Ta 
EleKautl? bound. St. 6d. 
DoBSON (Austin). 

VIOHETTES IH BETHE AND TEBB DE BOOliTi Seoond 
Edition. Fcap. 8to. 5>. 

Donne (Alphonse), M.D. 

CHANGE OF AIB AND BOENE. A Phreician'B Hinte aboat 

Docton, Pntieata, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Eiouf- 
Bions for Health in tlie FyreneeB, and amongst the Watering- 
plaoee of Frsnoe (Inland and Beawaid), Switzerland, Cotsioa, and 
the Medltercanean. A New Edition. La:^ poet 8vo. 9a. 

DowDEM (Edward), LL.D. 

8HAESPERB: a Critioal Study of hia Mind and Art. Poet 
8to. 12f. 

DowNTON (Rev. Henry), M.A, 

HTKVS AND TEB8EB. Original and Translated. Small 
orovn Svo. 3*. 6d. 

Deapeb (John William), M.D., LL.D. Professor in 
the UniverBity of New York; Author of "A Treatise on 
Human Physiology." 

EI8T0BT 07 TSE 00N7LICT BETWIEH BEUQION AKD 
SCIENCE. Fifth Edition. 5*. 
ToL Xm. of the International Sclentido Seiies. 

Dbew (Rev. G. S.), M.A., Vicar of Trinity, Lambeth. 

BCBinUBE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIX 
HI8T0BT. Second Edition. 8yo. lOi. 6<1 

NAZABETH: ITB LI7E AND LESSONS. Third Edition. 
Crown 8to. 5*. 
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Drew (Rev. G. S.), M.A. 

THE BOB OT KAIT: His Life and Hinistry. Ctovh Sto. 
7«. 6(1. 
Dkewhy (G, Overend), M.D. 

THE COmON-BEITBE KANAQEKXin! OT TEE nOMACE. 

Foap. 8to. Second Edition. 2>. 6<f. 

DuBAND (Lady). 

miTATIONS 7B0M TBS OEBKAir OF BPIITA AHD 
lEBBTSGEIT. Fcap. Ave. 4«. 

Du Veehois (Colonel von Verdy). 

STtnilXB nt LEADIirO TBOOFS. An aathomed and aocoiata 
TransUtion b^ Lieutenant H. J. T. Hildjaid, Tlat Foot. Farta I. 
and II. Dem; 8to, 7a. 

This 1b one of Henr; 8. King and Co.'s Series of Militar; Works. 
E.A. V. 

70BEPH HAZZIHI : A Memoir. With Two Esaays b; 
Uazziai — " ThoDghta on Demooraoy," and " Ths Datiea of 
Han." Dedicated to the Working Classes bj P. H. Taylor, M.P. 
Crown 8to. With Two Pottralta. 8i. M. 

Edeh (Frederic). 

THE HUB WITHOXrt A DBAOOKAH. Second Edition. 
Crown 8to. 7i. 6d. 

Edwaeds (Rev. Basil). 

■ntOB CHOEDB: OB, SOHQB FOB THB SDFFSBntO: a 

Volmoe of Verse. Foap. 8to. Cloth, 3g. M. ; paper, Zi. 6d. 
ElLOABT (Mrs.) 

lADT MOBETOinrB DADOHTSB. 3 vole. Crown Sto. 

English Clebqtman. 

air eb&at ok tee bttib of faith and cbeed of 

ATHARABIUS. Shall the Rubric preceding the Creed be 

removed from the Prayer-book? 8to. Sewed, li. 

Eros Agonistes. Poems. By K B. D. Fcap. 8to. 

3.. 6i. 
EvAHS (Mark). 

THE BTOBT OF OHX FATHEB'B LOVE, told to Children i 

being a New and Enlarged Edition of Theology for ChUdren. 
Foap. 8to. Si. M. 

A BOOK OF COmOH FBATEB AND W0B8HI? FOB 
HOtlSEHOID DBE, oompiled esclusively &om the Holy 8<^p- 
tnres. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2a. 6d. 
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Eire (Maj.-Gen. Sir Vincent), O.B., K.C.S.L, etc. 

UTS or A EinaHT-EBSAKT IS HANT L&HSS. Bqttare 
oroim 8vo. With Six DluBtrations. T>. 6d. 

Pharaoh Liuid. | Home Land. | Wonder Laud. | Bhine Land. 

Faithfdll (Mrs, Francis G.) 

LOVZ Ha, OB tOVt ICE KOI. 3 toIb. Crown 6to. 

Fabquhabson (Martha). 

I. ELSIE SIHBKOBE. Crown 8to. 3i. 6d. 
n. EIBU'S OISLHOOD. Crown Svo. 3a. 6d. 
nL EIBirs HOLIDATS AT BOSELABSB. Crown Sro. S$.Gd. 
TheBO are voliunes of Hen^ S. King and Co.'e Seriee of Three 
and Sixpenny Book* for the Yonng. 

Favbb (Mons. Jules). 

THE OOVEBHICEFT OF THE VATIOITAL 0E7ERCE. From 
the 30th June to the Slat October, 1870. The Plain Btatement 
of a Member. 1 vol. Dem; Gto. IOi, 6d. 

Fisher (Alice). 

HIS QUEEV. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 
FoBSES (Archibald). 

SOIDIEBIXO AHD SCBIBBUVO. A Series of Sketches. 
Crown 8to. 7<. Gd. 

FOTBBBQILL (JESSIe). 

HEALET. A Romance. 3 vole. Crown Svo. 

Fowls (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 

THE BECOVailATIOH OT BELIQIOIT AHD 8CIEHCE. 
Being EasayH on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the 
Being of Christ, Demy 8to. 10». 6d. 

Fkaseb (Donald), Accountant to the British-Indian 

Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 

EXCHANGE TABLEB OF BTEBLIIIG AHS IBDIAH BOPEE 
OOBBENCT, upon a. new and extended Byetom, embracing Talnes 
from One Farthing to One Hundred Thouesind Founds, and at 
Bates progtcasing, in Sixteenths of a Fenny, from !(. 9d. to 
2i. Sd. par Rupee, Boyal Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Feeee (Sir H. Bartle E.), G.C.B., G.C.S.L, etc. 

THE TEBEATEHED FAXINE IK BEHGAI; How it may be 

Met, and the Recurrence of Famines in India I^'evented. Being 
No. 1 of "Occasional Notes on Indian Affiiirs." Crown 8yo. 
With 3 Maps. St. 
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Fbiswell (J. Hain). 

THE BXmB BELT. EBaavB for Home Life, down Sro. 6f. 

Cbnfend .-—Beginning at Home-The Girls »t Home— The 
Wife's Mother — Pride in the Family — Discontent and GrumbUng 
— Domestio Economy — On Keeping People Down — Likes and 
DulikM— On Palling Out— Peace. 

on OF TWO; 01, The Len-Hinded Bride. Crown 8to. 
With a Frontiapiace. Sb. 6<{. 

Being a Volnioe of the Cornhill Library of Fiction. 

Gabdner (John), M.D. 

LOHOBTITT; THE IIEAV8 07 PBOIOHOIHCF LIFE ATTCB 
imJDLE AOE. Tliiid Edition, levisad and enlarged. SmaU 

GrABBETT (Edward). 



Gibbon (Charlee). 

Fim LACE or GOLD, down Sto. With aFiontispieoe. 8(.6d. 
BOBIH OBAT. down Sto. With a Frontispiece. Z*. Gd, 
The above Volunies form part of the Cornhill Library of Fiction. 

GiLBEBT (Mrs.) 

■BS. OILBSBT, IVBHEBLT AXH TATLOB, ABTOBIO- 
OBAFHT ANB OTHEB KZX0BIA18 OF. Edited by Josiah 



Gill (Eev. W. W.) 

HTTHB AITD S0HO8 OF TEE SOUTH PAOinC. With a 

Preface by F. Max Hiiller, U.A., PiofesBor of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford. 1 toL Post 8to. 

GoDKiN (James). 

THE BELIOIOirs HISTOBT OF IBELAND: Primitive, Papal, 
and ProteBtant Inolnding the Kvangelicsl Hissions, Catholic 
Agitations, and Cbnrcli Pr^n^BS of the last half Century. 1 vol. 
8to. 12(. 

Godwin (William). 

WILLIAM OOOWIK: HIS FKIEHDB AND CONTEMPO- 
BABIES. By C. Eegan Paul. 2 vols. DemySvo. With Fortraita. 

TEE QEHIBB OF OEBISTIANITT UNVEILED. Being Essays 
never before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan 
Panl. 1 voL Crown 8to. 7s. M. 
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GoETZE (Capt. A. Ton), Captain of the Prussian Corps 
of Engineers attaclied to the Engineer Committee, and Instructor 
at the Military Academy. 

OPZBATIOKa 07 lEB aZBKAIT EITOIVZIRS DTTKIVO THK 
WAS OT 18T0-1BT1. Published b; Authority, and in accordauoe 
Tith Official Docmnents. Translated bom the Ciennan b]r 
Colonal G. Oraham, T.G., G.B., B.K Demy Sto. Ooth. With 
6 large Maps. 2Ii. 

Goodman (Walter). 

OUZA, THZ FEABI OT TEE AHTILLES. Grown 8to. It. Gd. 

GoBSE (Edmond W.) 

OK VIOI AHB rLTTTE. With Title-page specially designed 
by William B. Scott Crown Bto. 5«. 

Gbanville (A. B.), M.D., F.K.S., etc. 

AUTOBtOaBAFHT Qt A. B. QBAirTILLS, FSJ., eta. 
Edited, with a brief acconnt of the concluding years of his life, by 
bis yomigest Dau^rter, Paulina B, Granville. 2 toIb. Demy 
Stc With a Portrait. 32>. 

Geat (Mrs. Russell). 

LIBETTE'S VXNIUBZ. ANoreL 2to1<. Crown 8vo. 21t. 

Gbeen (T. Bowden). 

TRAaVEHTS OF THOOQHT. Dedicated by permission to th« 
Poet Laureate. Crown 8to. It. M. 

Greenwood (JameB), " The Amateur Casual." 

IN BTBAROE COKFAITTi or, The Note Book of a Boring 

Correspondent. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 6s. 

Geet (John), of Dilaton. 

JOHN OBEY (of Dilston): KEItOIKS. By Josephine E. 
Butler. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8to. 3i. 6d. 

Gbifpith (Eev. T.), A-M., Prebendary of St Paul's. 

STtmiES OF THE DIVINE XASTEB. Demy Sro. 12i. 
Griffiths (Captain Arthur), 

THE QXTEZN'S BEILLIHQ, A Novel 2 vols. 21(. 



Gruheb (M. L.) 

SnnilBS OF BLAST FTTBNACE FHENOXEHA. Tiandated 
by L. D. B. Gordon, FJt.B.E., F.O.S. Demy 8to. 7i. M. 
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Gdbnet (Kev. Archer Thompson). 

WOBDB OF FAITH AND CHZEB. A Miraiou of luetractioD 

and Saggeetion. 1 toL Crown 8to. Ba. 



Haeckel (Profesaor Ernst), of the UniTersity of Jena. 

THS HIBTOBT OF CBEATIOIT. A Popular Acoouiit of the 
Development of the Earth and its Inhnbitonta, according to the 
Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamotok, and Darwin. The Tranete- 
tion letiBed bj Profesaor E. Eaj Lankeater, M.A-, P.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Treea of the varions givapa 
of both plants and animals. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 32i. 

THE EISTOBT Of THE EVOLtTTIOK OF HAK. Tranalsted 
by E. A. Van Ehyn and L. Elsberg. H.D. (Univeraity of New 
Yoih), with Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Author. 
Post 8to. 

Harctotiet (Capt A. F. P.) 

THE 8HAEE8PEABE ABCKIST: Containing mnch of the wealth 
of Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged and 
olBssifled. Crown Svo. e«. 

Haweis (Rev. R E.), M.A. 

SPEECH IF SEASOIT. Third Edition. Crown 8td. 9i. 

THOiraETB FOB THZ TIHZB. Eighth Edition. Crown Sto. 
■7s. 6d. 

tmsBCTABIAR FAUILT PBATEBB, for Morning and Even- 
ing for a Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. 
Square crown Sto, St. 6d. 

Hawthokhb (Jalian). 

BBE88AHT. A Bomance. 2 vole. Crown Bva 21«, 
lOOLATBT. A Bomanoe. 2 vols. Crown Sto. 2I>. 

Hawthobne (Nathaniel). 

FATKAHIEL HAWTHOBHB. A Memoir, with Stories aow 

first published in this country. By H.A.Page. PoBtSvo. lt.6d. 

SEPTIHIirs, A Romance. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 9i. 

Hayman (Henry), D.D., late Head Master of Bngby 
School. 

BVOBT BCHOOI BEBKOVB. With an Introdnctoiy Essay on 
the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit Crown 8to. 7b. 6ci. 

Heatheeqate. A Story of Scottish Life and Character. 
By a New Author. 2 vols. Crown 8to. 21s. 
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Hellwald {Baron F. Von). 

TEE BtTBBIAirS IK CXimiL ASIA. A OritiMl EnuniDation, 
down to the present time, of tlie Qeogra^y and History of 
Central JUia. Tniulated by Lient-CoL Theodore Wiigman, 
LL.B. In 1 ToL Laige post Sto. With Hap. 12*. 

Helvig (Captain Hugo). 

THZ OPERATIORS 01 TSX BAVASIAH AXIIT COEPg. 

Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With Five Urge Hapa. 



HiNTON (James), late Aural Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 
TEX FL&CZ OF THE fHYBIOIAJI. Being the Introductory 
Lecture at Oafa Hospital, 18TS-74 ; to which is added Esuts 
ON THB Law of BuHJkN Lite, and oh the Belation BEnrtRti 
Oboanio Aim Ihobganio Woblds. Second Edition. Crown Sto. 
3t.6<I. 



AN ATLAS OF DISEASES OF THE KEKBBAHA miFABI. 

With DeBoripUya Text. Poet 8to, £6 U. 

THE aTTESTIOITB OF AUBAL SUEOEET. Poet Sfo. With 
UluBtrationa. 2 vols. 12a. 6d. 

HOOKLEY (W. B.) 

TALES OF THE ZEHAHA ; or, A Nuwab'a Leisnie Honra. 
By the Author of " Pandnrang Hari." With a Frefaoe by Lord 
Blauley of Alderley. 2 ToU. Crown 8to. 2lt. 

PAHUUHANO EAST ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
MohtBttn Life sixty years ago. With a Preface by Sir H. Butle 
E. Frere, Q.C.S.I., ate. 2 Tola. Crown 8to. 2i<. 

HoFFBAtTEB (Captain). 

THE QEEMAB ABTItXEBT IE THE BATTLES KEAX KER. 
Baaed on the offloiat reports of the Qenaan Artillery. Translated 
hy Cnpt. B. 0. Hollist. Demy 8to. With Map and Plan*. 21», 

This is one of the volumes in Henry 8. EJng and Co.'s 
Military Series. 

HoLEOYD ^ajor W. R. M.), Beiigal Staff Corps, 
Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

HindnstAiii made Easy. Crown 

HOFB (Lieut. James). 

IS QVEST OF COOLIES. With Ulnstrationa. Crown Bto. Gt. 
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Hooper (Mrs. G.) 

THE HOUSE OF BABT. 'With a Frontispiece. Crown Sto. 
B«.6d. 
One of the volnmeB of the Coruhill Libruy of Fiction. 

HooPEB (Mary). 

LITILE DINITESS: HOW TO 8ZRTE TEEM WTTE ELE- 
OAHOE AHD ECOHOKT. Ninth Edition. 1 toI. Crown 8va. 5t. 
GOOKBBT FOB IBTALIDS. Crown 8vo. &t. 6d. 

Hopkins (Manley). 

TEE POET OF EEFUGE; or, Connael and Aid 1« Ship- 
maaton in DifBcDlty, Donbt, oi DistioBB. Crown gvo. 6t. 

HowAED (Mary M.), Author of " Brampton Rectory," 
BEATBICE ATLHEB, AEB OTEEB TALES. Crown Sva 6i. 

HowABD (Rev. G. B.) 

AH OLE LEOEND OF ST. FATIL'S. Fcap. Svo. 4>. Gd. 
Howe (Cupplea), Master Mariner. 

TEE DE8EBTSD SHIP. A real atory of the Atlantic. lUos- 
trated by Townlay Green. Crown Svo. 3a. Sd. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'e Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Yonng. 

Howell (James). 

A TAIE OF TEE SEA, SOHirETS, AHD OTEEB POBKB. 
Foap. Svo. S>. 

HuQHES (Allison). 

PEHXLOPE, AND OTEEB P0EX8. foap. Sva 4(. Sd. 
Hull (Edmund C. P.) 

THB EUBOPEAH IS IHBtA. A Handbook of Practical In- 
formation for those proceeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, 
relating to Outfits, Boutea, Time for DepBitare, Indian Climate, 
etc. With a Mbdical Quisb roR Aholo-Indumb. By R. B. S. 
Mair, M.D., F.B.C.6.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. Second 
Edition, Beviaed and Corrected. In 1 toL Post Svo. 6>. 

Humphrey (Rev. W.), of the Congregation of the 
Oblates of St. Charles. 

HB. FTTZJAHES 8TEPHEH AHD CABSIHAL BSLLABWirB. 

Demy Svo. Sewed, li. 

HtTTTOH (James). 

HISBIOHABT LIFE IV TEE SOUTHSBB SBAS. With lUna- 
trations. Crown Svo. 78. Gd. 
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Ihtebhational Soientipic Series (The). 

L TEX TOUn OF WATER IH CtOVDS AHD BITEBB, ICX 
Aim OLAOIEBS. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.B.S. Witli 14 
nioBtratioDB. Fifth Edition. Si. 
n. FHTSIC8 Ain> POLITICS; or, Thoughts on the Application of 
the PrinoipleB of " N&toral Selection " utd " Inheritanoe " 
to Folitioal Society. By Walter Bagebot. Thiid EdiUon. Is. 



Vn. AVIKAI LOCOKOnOH ; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.B.S. Seoond Edition. With 
119 lUuBttatious. 5(. 



IX. TEE HEW CHEHISTBT. By FiofeMot J. F. Cooke, of the 
Harvoid UniTeralty. Becond EdiHou. With SI Illiis< 
tratiouB. 5i. 

Z. TSE SOIEVCE OF LAW. B; PiofewDr Sheldon Axaoa, 
Second Edition. 5>, 

XI. AITIIIAL XECEAEIBK. A TreatiBS on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 IUub- 

trationB. Second Edition. 5». 

XII. TEE DOCTBIHZ OF DEBCZET AED DABWIE18M. By 

Professor Oscar Schmidt (Strwbnrg University). Secood 
Edition. With 26 IlluBtrationa. S». 
XIII. TEE HIB TOBT OF THE CONTUOT BETWEEH BEUOIOH 
AMD SCIEHCE. By Profeseor J. W. Draper. Fifth 
Edition. 5<. 
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XIV. FUSOI ; their Nature, Influences, Veee, etc B; H. 0. Cooke, 
H.A., LL.D. Edited bj the Ber. H. J. Berkeley, MJL, 
F.L.S. Second Edition. With nonieioDi Illiutratioiu. St. 

Z7. TEX CHXiaCAL EFFXCTB 07 UOHT AND FHOTOOBAPBT. 
By Dr. Hermaou Vogel (Polyteohnio Aoademy of Berlin). 
Third Edition, translAtioQ thoionghly lerised. With 100 
lUnitrationB. St. 

Zn. THX LITE AED OBOWTH 07 LAVOTFAOE. By William 
Dwight Whitney, Profeasor of Sanskrit and Comparativa 
Philology in Yale College, New Haven. Second Edition. St. 

ZVn. KONET AND TEE SEDEAEIBM 07 EXCHAEGE By Prof. 
W. Btanlej Jevona. Second Edition. fl». 

ZVIU. THE EATUES 07 IIQET : With a General Accoant of 
Phyelcal Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel, Frofenor of 
PhyaioB in the UuiTerBity of Eilangen. Second Edition. 
With 188 IllustrationB and a table of Spectra in Chiomo- 
lithogiaphy. St. 

ZIX AEIMAL 7AEA8ITES AED HESBKATEB. By tfonsienr 
Van Beneden, PiofesBor of the UniTerait; of Lonvain, Cor. 
respondent of the Institute of France. With 83 IlluBtra- 
tlons. S(. 

XZ. TEE TI7E BEH8ES 07 HAN. By Professor Bernstein, of 
the Unirenity of Halle. Grown Sro. 
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Inteehatiokal Soientifio Sebibb (The). 

Forthcoming Volumes. 

PioC W. EmoDca CunoBD, BLA. The Pint Friudplea of the 
Exact 8«ieii«M explained to the Non-iiiatheDiatiaal. 

Prot T. H, Hdxlbi, LL.D., P,B.S. Bcdilj Motion and 



Prof, WtLUAH Oduhg, P.B.B. The Old Chemiatay viewed &on) 
the New Btaodpaini 

W. Lacdeb LrasfUT, H.D., F.B.B.E. Uind in tlie Lowei' AnimftU , 

Sii JOHK LuBBOOE, Bart, F.B^ On Ante and Bees. 

Prof. W. T. THiaEim>H Dteb, B.A., B.So. Fonn and Habit in 
Flowering Flanla. 

Hr. J. N. LooEYEB, F.B.8. Spectrum Analyaia. 

Prof. UiOBAEL FosTBB, M.D. Protoplasm and the CeU Theory. 

H. Cbablton Babtuh, H.D., F.B.8. The Brain ai an Organ of 
Hind. 

Prof. A. C. Baiuat, LL.D., F.B.8. Earth Sculpture: Hills, 
TallejTB, Honntaina, Plains, KiTera, Lakes; bow they were Pro- 
duced, and how they have been Deatrojed. * 



Prof. CLAtiDB Bebhabd. History of the Theories of Life. 
Prof. H. Sadjte-CIiAIBB Detille. An Introduction to General 
Chemistry. 
Prof. WuBia. Atoms and the Atomic Theory. 
Prof. De QcATBEE'AOES. The Homan Booo. 
Prof. Laoazb-Dutbiebb. Zoology since Cnvier. 
Prot Bbbthelot. Chemical Synthesis. 
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Hemy 8. King (C Oo.'a Ptiblieationi. 2b 

IlTTEENATIONAL SCJENTIFIO SERIES (The). 
{Forthcoming Volumei.) 
Ftof. J. BwESTBAL. Qenerel Fhymologj of Mtuolee and Neirea. 

or, Head- 
Prof. S. W. JoHHBOij, M.A. On the Nutrition of Plants. 

Prof. AxiHTiN Flint, Jr. M.D. Tha Nerrons Syitem, and iti 
Belation to the Bodily Fuuotioiu. 

Prot FKBDiKAjn) CoHH (Breslau Uniy.) Thallophytes (Alga, 
Liohena, Fongi). 

Prof. Hgbuahh (UnirerBity of Zurich). Respiration. 

Prof. Ledokabt (Uniyersity of Leipsio). Outlines of Animal 
Organization. 

Prof. LiEBBEiCH (Uniyersit J of Berlin). OutUnea of Toiicology. 

Prof, KmjDT (Univeraity of Strasburg). On Sound. 

Prof. Bees (UniTersity of Ertangen). On Paraflitio Plants. 

Prof. Steimthai. (University of Berlin). Ontlines of the Science 
of Language. 



E. Alolate (Professor of Constitutional and AdministratiTe Law 
at DoDoi, and of Politfoal Economy at Lille). The Primitive 
Elements of Folltloal Constitutions. 

P. LoaAiK (Professor of Medicine, Parie). Modem Epidemics. 

Mons. Fbshiel. The Functions of Organic Chemistry. 

Hons. Debbat. Precious Metak. 

Prof. CoaniLD, M.A., MJ). (Oion.) Air in its relation to Health. 

Prot A. GiABD. General Embryology. 
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Ighotus. 

CmiUHIBZ TOLK. A NoveL New and Cheaper Edition. 
Id 1 vol. Crown Sto. 6«. 

IsQE^LOff (Jean). 

TKB IrlTTIE WOHSBE-HintK. A Beoond Series of " Stories 
Told to a Child." With Fifteen Dlnstratious. Sqnara 21ino. 
8*. fid. 

OFT THE BXnXIOB. (Hei Fint Bomanee.) 4 Tola. Crown 
Sto. 42t. 

Jackson (T. G.) 

KODXSR OOIHIO ABOBITXOTDBS. Crown Sto. Si. 
Jacob (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Le Grand), E.C.S.I., C.B. 

TXSTEEir IHDU BEFOBI ABD DITBIITa TEX HUTIinEB. 
Piotarea drawn from life. Second Edition. Crown Sto. T(. Gd. 

Jenkins (E.) and Bathond (J.), £s<]B. 

A LZGAL HABD BOQg BOB ABC HI T B CT8, BiniDERS, ABD 
BHILBINQ DTRXBS. Seooud Edition Berised. Crown Sto. 6a. 

Jeneihb (Eev, E. C), M.A., Rector of Lyminge, and 
Honorary CaDon of Canterbury, 

TSE PBITILEaE OF FETEB, Legally and Historically Ex- 
amined, and the Ctairoa of the Boman Church cotnpiu«d niui the 
Scriptotea, the Comicile, and the TeBtimonj of the Popes them- 
selTea. Fcap. Sto. St. 6d. 

Jenkins (Edward), M.P. 

QUBCES AT UnrZE EBOLAin). A Lecture delireied in tho 
United States and Canada. Crown 8to. Ss. 



LrCEKEE AND DILIO. A Story of West Indian Life. 2 Tola. 
Demy Sto. IlluBtrated. [Preparing, 

LITTLE EODOE. A Christmas Conntry Carol. Fonrteenth 
Thousand. With FiTa lUnstrations. Crown Sro. 5s. 

A Cheap Edition in paper eavens, priue la. 

lOEO BABTAK. SaTenth Edition. Crown Sto. 2i. 6d. 

JevONS (Prof. W. Stanley). 

XOEET AND THE 'KECEA.mMTt OF EXCHABQE. Second 
Edition. Crown Sto. 5b. 
Vol. XVII. of the International Scientific Series. 
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Henry 8. King d Oo.'s Publieations. 
KiCFMANN (Eev. M.), B.A, 

SOCLUISK : Its Nature, ila Dangers, and its Be 
sidered. Ctown Sto. 7i. Sd. 

Keatinq (Mrs.) 

HOVOB BUEE : The Story of a Plain Woman. 2 vols 
Crown 8to. 21$. 

Kee (David). 

OS THE SOAD TO KHITA. IUiutrat(td with Pbotographa of 

the Coahtrj and its Inhabitants, and a copy of the Official Hap 
in aee during the Camp^gu, &oui the Surrey of Captain Lensilin. 
1 vol. Post 8to. 12a. 



THE WILD EOBSEMAH OF THE 7AKFAS. Crown Sto. 
Illustrated, di. 
Two of Henry B. King and Co.'s Five Shilling Books for the 

KiMG (Alice). 

A CL1TBTEB OF LI7EB. Crown Sto. 7<. Sd. 

KiMG (Mrs. Hamilton). 

THE SIBCIPIEB. A New Poem. Second Edition, "«ith some 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 7(. 6d. 



KmGSFOBD (Rev. F. W.), M.A., Vicar of St. Thomas's, 

Stamford Hill ; late Chaplain H. E, I. C. (Bengal Presidency). 
EAETHAK COVTEBEHCEB ; or, Bieoiusious upon some of 
the Eeligious Topics of the Da;. " Andi alteram partem." Ciown 
8yo. 3». Gd. 

Eniqht (Ajmette F. C.) 

POSKB. Fcap. Sto. Cloth. 5a. 

Laoobdaiee (Eev. Pere). 

LIFE: Conferences deliTered at Toulouse. Crown 8to. A 
Now and Cheaper Edition. Sa. 6ii. 

Ladt op Lipabi (The). 

A Poem in Three Cantos. Fcap. 8to. S(. 
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Laijbie (J. 8.). of tlie Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
formerly H.H. Inspector of Schools, Engknd ; Assistant Royal 
CommiBsioDer, Ireland ; Special Commissioner, African Settle- 
ment ; Director of Public Instruction, Ceylon, 

EDTrOATIONAI COTTSSE 07 aECITLAA BCHOOL BOOKS TOB 
INDIA. 

The foUowing Worlct are tune ready : — 
THX FIBST BIBllxrBTAin ltK*n»lt Btiff linen vrapper, 6d. 
TEX BECOITD BmouaTASI AEASXB. Stiff linen wrapper, ed- 

GBOffRAFHT OF Iin>IA ; iritb Bftips and Hiatotieal Appendix, 
tracing the growth of the British Empire in Hiudostan. 128 pp. 
foap. 8to. Cloth, li. GA. 

In ihe Fret* .-— 
ZLUntBTAaT OIOOSAf ET OF IHSIA. 
FACTS ABD FBATUBEB OF IHDIAK HISTOBT, in a, series 
of alternating Beading Lessons and Memory Exeroises. 

Laxhakn (Captain), InBtructor of Tactice at the 

Military College, Neisse. 



L. D. S. 

LETIZR8 FBOM OHIITA ABD JAFAV. 1 Tol. Crown 8vo., 
KiOi niastratttd Title-page. It.ed. 

Leakdee (Richard). 

TAHTASnC 8T0EIZ8, Translated from the German by 
Fanlina B. ClraDTilla. With Eight fuU-page lUuBtratiana by 
M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. St. 

One of Henry B, King and Co.'s Five Shilling Books for 
the Young. 

Leatheb (Kev. Stanley), M.A. 

THS GOSPEL ITB OWB WITIIESB. Being the Hulsean 
LectuxM for 1673. 1 toI. Crown 8to. 5a. 

Lee (Rev. Frederick (xeorge), D.O.L. 

tHS OTHJBB WOBLB ; or, Glimpses of the Supernatural. 
Being Facts, Becorda, and Traditions, relating to Dreams, 
Omena, Miraculoua Occurrences, ApparitionB, Wraiths, Warn- 
ings, Second-sight, Necromancy, Witchcraft, etc. 2 vols. A 
New Edition. Uiown 8vo. 16a. 
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Benry 8. King it Oo.'s PiAUeaHoiu. 29 

Lee (Holme). 

EXH TITLX or HOITOint. A Book for Oiila. New Edition. 
Crown 8yo. With & Fcontispieoe. 5». 
LSNOIB (J), 

FATOHH; ot. Artiste in Egypt. A Toni with M. G^rome 
and othera. Ciowii Svo. A New and Cheaper Edition. With 
13 UlnstrationE. St. Gd. 

LlSTADO (J. T.) 

CIVIL 8EBTICE. A KoveL 2 fob. Ciown Sm. 
LOBIMEB (Peter), D.D. 

JOHH XnOZ AHI THE OEDXCH OT EHOIAjrD: His work 
in her Pnlpit and hta iuflaoQae upon her Liturg]', Aitiolea, and 
Parties. Dem; Std. 12i. 

Lover (Samuel), R.H.A. 

THE UFX 07 BAKUZL LOVEB, B.H.A.; Artistio, Litemrjr, 
and Musical, With Selections from hie Unpablished Papera and 
Correspondence. Bj Bajle Bernard. 2 Tola. Post 8to. With 
a Portrait. 21«. 

LowEE (Mark Antony), MA., F.S.A. 

TATSISE HOTXS IH SCASSIVAVIA. Being Note* of TraTel 

in the North of Europe. Crown 8yo. 98. 

Lyons (R. T.), Surgeon-Major, Bengal Army. 

A IRZAIIBE OK BELAPSIHa FETXB. Poat Sto. 7i. 6J. 
Macaclat (James), M.A., MJJ., Edin. 

ISZLAND. A Tom of ObiervatioD, with Beroarks on Irish 
Public Qaestioni. Crown 8to. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
8t.ed. 

Mac Cabtht (Denis Florence), 

CALDEROirS SBAKAB. Tntnilated bom the Bpanish. Poat 

Svo. Cloth, gilt edges. lOs. 

Mac Donald (George). 

(FtrTTA-PEBCEA WILLIE, THE WOBEIHS OEimiS. With 
Nine Illnstrations by Arthur Hnghea. Second Edition, Crown 
8to, 3s. Sd. 

One of Henry 8. King and Co.'s Three and Sixpenny Books 
for the Young. 

KALCOLK. A Novel. Second Edition, 3 vols. Crown 8to. 

BI. GEOBas AHD BT. KICHAEL, 3 vols. Crown 8to. 

KT BISTEB B08ALIHD. B; the author of " Christina North." 
A Novel. 2 vols. 
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Mao Eenna (Stephen J.) 

TLirCXT FELLOWS. ABookforBoyi With Six lUiutnUions. 
Seoond Edition. Orovu Sto. 8<. 6d. 

One of Henry S. King aad Co.'b Three and Sizpeim; Boc^ 
for the Young, 

AI SCHOOL TTTH LS OLD DBA800V. C^im Sto. With 
Biz ninstTationB. 5i. 

One of Henry 8. fiing and Co.'e Fire Bhllling Books for 
theVonng. 

Maclachlan (Archibald Neil Campbell), M.A. 

WILLIAK ATTGirsnra, DUKE 07 CUiaEBLAin) ; beiog • 
Bfcetch of his Hilitar; Life and Character, chiefly as exhibitad 
in the General Orden of hia Boyal HighueM, 1715— ITIT. Poat 
810. With Illiutratioiia. ISi. 

. Maib (R S.), M.D., F.R.C.S.B., late Deputy Coroner 

ofUadraa. 

THE HSDICAL OimiS FOB AHOLO-IKDIAHS. Being t, 
Compendimn of Adrioa to EnropeonB in India, relating to the 
Preeerration and Regulation of Health. With a Sopplement on 
the MaJiagement of Children in India. Ciown Sto. Limp aloQi. 

Manning (His Eminence). 

EBBAT8 OH BXLIOIOH AHD UTEBATUBE. By Tariona 

Writers. Demy 8to. lOi. U. 

Contents : — The Philosophy of Christianity — Myetio Elements 
of Bellgion — ContioverBy with the AgnoBtioa — A ^Reasoning 
Thought — Darwiniam brought to Book — Mr. MOl on Liberty of 
the Press — Ctuiatianity in relation to Society — The Beligiona 
Condition of Qennany— The Philosophy of Bacon — Catholia 
Laymen and Boholaatio Philosophy. 

Mabet (E. J.) 

ANHUL KXOHAItlCB. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion, Seoond Edition. With 117 Ulustrations. 5(. 
Volume XL of the International Scientific Beries. 

Makkewitch (B.) 

TEE NEOLICTED QITEBTIOH. Translated &am the Bussian, 
by the Frinceas Ouiousoff, and dedicated by Eipresi Permiasioa 
to Her Imperial and Bojal Highness Harie Aiexandroma, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, 2 vols. Crown 8to. 14i. 
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Makbiott (Maj.-Gen. W. F.), O.S.L 

A OEAIUUB OF FOUnOAL SCOKOITY. CiotsSvo. &. 

Mabseiali. (Hamilton). 

THE STOBT 07 BIB EDWABB'B WITI. A NoTeL 1 toL 
Ctown 8vo. 10«. 64, 

Marzials (Theophile). 

THE OALLEBT 07 FIOIOVS, and other PoemB. Crown Sto. 



Mastebuan (J.) 

HAU-A-DOZZN SAUOHTEBS. Croim Sva With a Frentii- 
pieoe. S». 6d. 
One of the Oomllill Library of Fiction. 

Maudslet (Dr. Henry). 

BEBPONSIBILIT; IK mental disease, Second Edition. 5(. 
Voi VIII. of the International Soientiflo Series. 

Maughas (William Charles). 

THE ALFB OF ABASIA j or. Travels through EgTpt, Sinai, 
Arabia, and the Holy Land. Demj Sto. With Map. A New 
and Cheaper Edition. 5i. 

Maueice (C. Edmund). 

LIVES 07 EHOLISS FOFtlLAB LEADERS. No. 1.— Stephen 
Lakqtos. Crown Sto. 7». &d. 
No. 2. — Tylsr, Bali., and OLDOiSTLB. Crown 8to. 7». 6d. 

Medley (Lieut.-Col. J. G.), Eoyal Engineers. 

AKAimiinr tottb m tkz ttiiited btatbb and oajtada. 

Crown Sto. 5t. 

Menzies (Snthetland). 

KEHOntS OF DIBTmatriBHXS WOMEH. 2 Toia. Poai 8to. 



MiCKLBTHWAITB (J. T,), F.S.A. 



MiRUS (Major-General von). 

CAVALBT FIELD DDTT. Translated by Major Frank B. 

Baasell, 11th (King's) Husaars. Crown Sto. Cloth limp. 7«. M 

This work is one of Henry S. King and Co.'s UilitaiV Swies. 
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HooBE (Rev. Daniel), M.A. 

OEBIST Am EI8 OMtlSOH. A Ooorse of Lent Lectures, 

detirered in the Pariah Church of Holy Trinity, Faddington. By 

theanthor of "The Ageand theQospel; Bolaean Lectiire«," ete. 

Crown 8to. St. Gd. 

MooBE (Rev. Thomas), Vicar of Chiiat Charch, 

Cheaham. 

SSSMVBTTXS: on STnanTmoDi Teita, taken from the Bible 
and Booh of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Beading, and 
Private Devotion. Small Crown Svo. 4i. 6tJ. 

MOBELL (J. B.) 

XncuS BIKFUTIED IF KFIHOD Aim LAirCFUAOK. Being 

a Manual of Oeometry. Compiled from the most importaat 
FreDch Worki, approved by the Univereity of Paris and tha 
BOniater of Public Lutmction. Foap. Svo. 2*. 6d. 

MoBiOE (Kev. F. D.), M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 

THEOLTKFIAHAItBFTTEIAHODES OVFIRDAS. A Kev 
Translation In English YerM. Crown 8vo. 7i. 6d. 

MoBLET (SuBan). 

AILZEK TZBBEB8. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 
lEBOSXLXTEWAITE. A Novel. 3 voU, Crown Svo. 

MoBSB (Edward S.), Ph. D., late Profeeeor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and Zoology in Bowdnin College, 

nilST BOOK 07 ZOOLOOT. With nnmeroni UlnBtcatiraia. 
MOSTTN (Sydney). 

F2RPLXZITT. A Kovel. 3 Tola. Crown Svo. 
MuBOBAVE (Anthony), 

BTTTDIZS IH POIinOAI ECOKOKT. Ct. 

Naakb (John T.), of the British Museum. 

SUTONIO FAIBt TALES. From Bnasian, Servian, Polish, 
and Botkemian Sonroea. With Foot Illiutrationa, Crown Svo. 
Sa. 

Newhan (John Henry), D.D, 

CHASACTEBIBnCB 7B0K TEE WBITIHOB OF DB. J. H. 
KEWHAK. Being Selections, Personal, HiBtorieaI,Fhilo«opluoal, 
and ReligioDB, from hie varioiaa Works. Arranged with tha 
Author's personal approval Second Edition. Crown Svo. With 
Portrait 6». 

%• A Portrait of the Bev. Dr. J. H. Newman, mounted for 
framing, can be had, ptice 2t. Sd. 
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Newmah (Mrs.) 

TOO LATE, A NoTel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

Noble (Jamea Aahcroft). 

THE FELICAH FAFEB6. Remmiecenc«e and Betaaina of u 
Dnellet in tbe WUdemera. Ciowu 8vo. 6(. 

NoBMAN People (The). 

THE HOSHAK FEOFLZ, and tbeii EiiBting Descendants in 
the British Dominions and the United States of America. One 
handaotne volume. Bvo. 21t. 

NoKBiB (Rev. A.) 

THE IHHEB AVD outer LITS POXHB. Pcap. Svo. Ga. 
NoTEEGE (John), A.M, 

TEE STIBITTJAL FITNCTION OF A FRESBTTEB IV THE 
CHDBCS OF ZKOLAHI). Grown Svo. Bed edges. 3«. 6d. 

Oriental Sporting Magazine (The). 

THE OEIERTAI BFOETIlTa HASAZINE, A Beprint of (he 
first 5 Volumes, in 2 Tolumes, Demy 8to. 28». 

Page (H. A.) 

NATRAimX HAVTHOKHE, A HEHOIB OF, with Btoriea 
now first published in this countey. Large post Svo. Tt. fid. 

Page (Capt. S. Flood). 

DIBCIFLIRZ AND DBILL, Foni Lectnreo delivered to tlie 
London Soottiah Blfle Yolnnteera. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo. 1(. 

Palorave (W. Gifford). 

HEBMAHH AQHA. An Eastern Narrative. 2 toIh. Crown 
Svo. Cbth, extra gilt 18*. 

Pakkek (Joseph), D.D. 

THE FABACIETE : An Essay on the Personality and Ministry 
of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current dlBCUMions. 
' Demy Svo. I2a, 

Pabe (Harriett). 

ECHOES OF A FAMOVg TSAB. Crown Svo. St. 6<1. 

Paxil (C. Kegan). 

OOEIUE'S FAUST. AKewTnuulationinBime. CrownSvo. 6«. 
WHLIAH OODWUT: EIB FBIEmB AHD COHTEHPO- 
2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8to. 
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Payne (John). 

mjTQB OF LITE AHD DXATE. Ciovn Sto. U. 

Patne (Profeaaor). 

lECTTTBIB OH EDUCATION, 6d. eaeli. 
I. Peitalozzi ; the lofliieDce of Hia Principlea »iid Fiaotioe. 



Pellet AH (Eugene). 

THE DESEBT FASTOE, JEAN JABOTOSEAIT. TnuuUtod 
Irom the French. Bj Colonel E. P. De L'Hoste, With a 
Frontiipieoe. Fc»p. 8vo, New Edition. 3*. 6d. 

Penbice (Major J.), BX 

A SICnOKAET AHD GLOSSABT 07 TEE EO-BAH. With 
copious Grammatioal Refeiencea uid EipUnationa of the Test. 
4to. 21*. 

Peecetal (Rev. P.) 

TAUI FB0VEBB8, WITH TEEIB EHSLISH TSAVBLATIOH. 
GoutainiDg upwards of Six Thousand PioTerba. Third Edition, 
Sto. Sewed. 9«. 

Febbier (Amelia). 

A WISTEB IK IIOBOCCO. With Four lUustratioiu. Crown 
Sra A New ood CSbeaper Edition. 3a. 6d. 
A GOOD HATCH. A Novel 2 voli. Oiowii Sto. 

Pesohel (Dr.) 

KAHEIBD : A ScientiQo Stndy of the Baces and Digtribution 
of Man, oonaidered in their Bodily Tariations, Langnagoa, Oooupa- 
tiona, and Beligioua. 

Pettiqrew (J. B.), M.D., F.R.S. 

AHIKAL LOCOKOTIOH; oi, WalMng, Bwimming, and Flying. 
Second Edition. With 119 Ulustrationa. 5>. 
Volume VII. of ithe International Bcientific Seriea. 

PiaaoT (John), r.S.A, F.R.G.S. 

PEBBIA-^AHCIEirr AHD XODSBH. Post Sto. 10*. 6<i 

PoDSHKiN (Alexander Sergnevitch). 

aiTBBIAH &OKAHCE. Traoslated from the Tales of BeUdu, 
eta. B; Mia. J. Buchon Telfer ((Mb UoiuBTieff ). Oi. Sto. 'k. 6d. 
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Power (Harriet). 

OTJB INVALIDS; HOW 8HA1L WE XKPLOT AHD AHmS 
THEM 1 Foap 8to. 2l Gd. 

PowLETT (Lieut. Norton), Eoyal Artillery. 



UNTOLIIINGa or CHBISTIAK HOFE. Ad Easajr ehowing that 
the Doctrine coDtained in the Damnntot;? Clauses of the Creed 
couunonly called Athanoeian ia Dosofiptural. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, ii. 6d. 

Price (Prof. Bonamy). 

CnSBEHCT AND BAKEINO. One Vol. CramtSro. 6a. 

Proctor (Richard A.) 

ODE PLACE AlIOKQ INFIHITIES. A S«riea of EBSays ooa- 
trasting out little abode Id space and time with the Infinities 
arouad us. To which are added " Essays on Astiologj," and 
" The Jewish Sabbath." Crown Svo. 6«. 

THE EXPAHSE 07 HEAVE5. A Series of Essays on the 
Wonders of the FirmamenL With a Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8to. 6s. 

RANKrao (B. Montgomerie). 

BTBEAKS 7B01I HIDDEIT BOUECZS. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Eeady-Monet Moetibot. 

EEADT-KONET IIOBTIBOV. A Matter-of-Fact Story. Crown 
Svo. With bontispioee. 3i. 6d. 

This is one of the Tolumes of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

Reahey (Mrs. G. S.) 

WASING AHD WOEEIHO; OB, FBOK OIBLEOOD TO 
TOKAKHOOD. With a Fronti^iece. Crown Svo. 5s. 
One of Henry 8. King and Co.'b Five Shilling Books for the 

8TJNBEA1I WILLIE, AKD OTHEB 8T0BIEB, for Home Beading 
and Cottage Meetings. Small square, uniform with " Lost Gip, 
eto. 3 IllnstrationB. la. 6d. 

Beqinald Bbauble. 
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Reid (T. Wemyss). 

OABIHEI F0BTSAIT8. Biographioal Bketohea of StateBmeii 
of the Da;. 1 loL Crown Sro. 7>. Gd. 

Bhoadeb (James). 

CUEOLBOS. A Dramatk Fo«n. Fosp. Sra Si. 

EiBOT (Professor Th.) 

COFTEIIPOKABT EHGIISH FSTCSOIOGT. La. post Svo. 9<. 
An uialydfl of Uie views and opinions of tlie folfowing meto- 



8to. 9i. 
RoBEETSON (The Late Rev. F. W.), M.A. 

THE LATE BET. F. W. BOBERTSOV, K.A., LIFE AITD 
LETTEB8 OF. Edited b; the Bev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
I. Z Tola., onifonn with the Senuons. With Steel Portrait. 7>.Gd. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo. with Two Bteel Portraits. 12i. 
Ill, A Popular Edition, in 1 toI. 6a. 

New and Cheaper EdiNmii : — 

VoL L Small orown Sro. 3>. 6<I. 

Vol. n. Small crown Svo. Z». U. 

Vol. in. SmaU orown 8to. St 6d. 

Vol. IV. email crown Svo. Ze. 6d. 



AH AKAITBI8 OF HB. TEHNTUITS "IN MEKOBIAK." 
(Dedicated bj Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8to. 2s. 

THE EDTTOATION 07 THE EUHAH BACK Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim Leasing. Fcap. Svo. 2i. Od. 
The above Work* ran aUo be had bound in half morocoo. 

*,* A Portrait of the late Ber. F. W. Bobetteon, monnted for 
framing, can be had, price 2>. 6d. 

HOT£B ON OEITZSIB. Uniform with the Sermons. 
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Ross (Mrs. EHen), ("Nelsie Brook.") 

SAimrs FET. A Bketch from Bumble hih. Sqmtie ctowq 
Sto. Uuifoim with "Lost Qip." With Six lUnBtrationB. la. 

KOXBURGHE LormAN. 

DAHTE AHD BEATEICX TBOII 12S2 TO 1290. A Bonmoce. 

2 Tola. PoBt 8va. Cloth. 24*. 

Russell (William Clark*). 

KEKOIBB OF XBS. LXTITIA BOOTHBT. CrowDSvo. li.6d. 

KuasELL (E. K.) 

IBTINa AB EAKLirr. DemySvo. Second Edition. Sewed, la. 

Sadlee (S. W.), R.N., Author of " Marshall Vavasour," 

THE AFBICAK CSIFISEB. A Hidshipnan's Adventures on 
ttke Weat CooaL A Book for Boys. With Three nitiBtrationB. 
Second Edition. Crown Sto. Si. Gd. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'a Three and Siipenny Books 
fot the Xonng. 

Samabow (Gregor). 

FOB 8CEFTBE ARS CBOWV. A Romance of the Present 

Time. Tianslnted by Fanny Wormald. 2 vols. Crown Sto. ISs. 

Saunders (Katherine). 

THE HIGH KIILS. A KoveL 3 Toli. Crown 8to. 

OIDIOira BOCH, and other Stories. I vol. Crown Svo. 6*. 

JOAN KEBBTWEATHEB, and other Stories. 1 toL Crown 
Svo. 6i. 

KAB6ARET AND EUZABBTH. A 8tory of the Sea. 1 voL 
Crown 8yo. Sa. 

TOO LOHO UHTOIJ), and other Storiaa. 2 vola. Crown Sto. 



Saunders (John). 

EIRBII. Crown Sto. With Prontispieoe. 3a. 6d. 
ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. Crown Sto. With Frontispiece. 
St.6d. 
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SCHBLL (Major TOn). 

TSZ OFEKATIOITB 07 THE TIBR ABKT UllBZB QBK. TOM 
OOEBXir. Troiulated hj CoL C. H. von Wright. Four Haps. 
Dem? Sro. 9i. 

TEX 07KUTI0SB 07 THE TIBBT kSXY inTOEB OEH. TOH 
amraXIZ. TmiBlated by Captain E. O. Holli^L Demy 8vo. 
10*. ed. 

These wotki fonn separate toIudim of Heoi^ B. Eing and 
Co.'s HUitMj 8wie8. 

ficHEBFF {Major W. von). 

BTODIEB nt THX NEW IMTAETBT UCTIOB. Parts I. and 
II. Translated from the Genoan by Colonel Lniuley Graham. 
Demy 8to. 7«. 6d. 

TMb irork is one of Henry B. Eing and Co.'b Military Series. 

Schmidt (Prof. OBcar), Strasbnrg Uaiversity. 

THX DOCTBIFE 07 DBSCEHT AHD DABWIHIBK. Second 
Edition. 26 lUostrations. 5a. 
Being VoL Xn. of the International Beieutifio Series. 
HANDBOOK OF CQUASATIVS AHATOHT. Crown 8m 

Soott (Patrick). 

THE SBBAK Am THE DSED, and other Poems. Fcap. 
8to. S(. 

SBEKmo HIS FoRTDNE, and other Stories. 



Sbniob (Nassau WiUiam). 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUBTIUE. ConespoDdenoe and ConverBa- 
tioDB with Nassau W. Senior, fivm IRS3 to 1859. Edited by 
M, C. H. Simpson. 2 toIs. Large post 8to. 21i. 

JOOSHAIB KEPT IN TBAHCE AND ITALY. From 1818 to 
1852. With & Sketch of the Bevolution of 1848. Edited l^ hia 
Daaghter, U. 0. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21*. 

Seven Autumn Leaves. 
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Shadwell (Major-General), C.B. 

XOmrrAnr WA&FABS. Uluetnted b; the CMnpsigD of 1799 
in Switzerland. B«iDg & TransUtion of the fiwise Narrative aom- 
piled from the Works of ttie Archduke Charles, Jomiui, and 
others. Also of Notes by Gecerai H. Dufoui on the Campaign of 
the Valtolline in 1635. With Appendix, Mspa, and Introduotcry 
Benarks. Demy 8vo. 16a. 

Sheu>on (Philip). 

WOMAITS A MDDLB; ot, Baby Warmatrey. A Novel. 8 Tob. 
Crown 8vo, 

Sheeman (Gen. W. T.) 

ICEH0IS8 OF GEH. W. T. SHESMAir, CommandeT of the 
Fedetal Foices in the American Giiil War. By Eimself. 2 vols 
Demy 8vo. With Map. 2it. Copyright Engltth Milion. 

Shelley (Lady). 

SHEIIET XEXOSIAU TBOX AUTKENTIC SOTSCES. With 
(now first printed) an Eeiay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, Third Edition. Crown Svo. With Portrait 5i. 

Shipley (Rev. Orby), M.A. 

STUDIES IH XODEBV PBOBIEHS. By varione Writers. 
Crown 8to. 2 vols. Sa. each. 

CoKTBRre.— Vol. L 

Retreats for Peraous Living in 

the World. 
Oatholio and Protestant. 
The Bishops on ConfcBiion In 
tbeChntohofE ' ' 



Saoramental Confession. 
Abolition of the Thirty- 
pine Articles. Part I. 
THe Sanctity of Marriage. 
Creation and Modem 



CoNTBim 
Some Principles of Chris- 
tian Ceremonial. 
A Layman's View of Con- 
fession of Sin to a Priest 
Parts I. and IL 
Beserration of tiie Blessed 
Sacrament 



ind Preaching Orders. 
Abolition of the Thirty-nine 

Articles. Part IL 
The First Liturgy of Edward 

VL and our own office con. 

trasted and compared. 



Smedlet (M. B.) 

BOARDINO-OUT AHO FATTTEE BOHOOIB FOB QIBU. OrowD 
8to. Si. Gd. 
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Shith (Edward), M.D., LL3., F.R.S. 

HXAXTH Am DIBXASS, u influenced bj the Daily, SeaaonaJ, 
and oth«T CycUoal Changes in the Hamui SyBtem. A New 
Edition. 7». 6d. 

TOOBB. Third Edition. Profusely lUuBtrated. Sa. 

Volame III. of tha International Scientifio Series. 

TRkOrUSAl DISTABT FOB FAKILIEB, BCHD0I8, AlTD THE 
L&IOTTBING 0LUSE8. A New Edition. S». 6d. 

COHBUKFTIOII IS ITS EASLT AHS HSMSSIABIE STAOBS. 
A New Edition. ?>. 6(i 

Smith (Hubert). 

TEST LITE WITH EITGUBE SIFBIEB HT HOBWAT. With 



SOUQS FOE MUBIC. 

S0E08 FOB iniSIO. Bj Fonr Frienda. Bquare orown Svo. 5«. 
Containing Songs by Beginatd A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, 
OieviUe J. Obester, and JaStttit, B. Ewing. 

Some Time in Ireland. 



Songs of Two Worlds. 

BONOe OF TWO WOBLDB. By a New Writer. First 6erieB. 
Second Edition. Foap. Svo. 9>. 

SONQS OF TWO WOSLDS. By a New Writer. Second Series. 
Beoond Edition. Foap. Svo. 5i. 

BONOS OF TWO WOBLDS. By a New Writer. Thud Seriee. 
Beoond Edition. Fcap. 8to. S(. 

Spencer (Herbebt). 

THE BITOT OF SOCIOLOOT. Fourth Edition. Crown Bvo. 5». 
Volame V. of the International Boieutiflo Series. 

Stevenson (Rev. W. Fleming). 

EYUHB FOB THE CHVBCS AND HOKE. Selected and 

Edited by the Kev. W. Fleming Stevenson, 

The most complete Hymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book conaiats of Three Parts :— I. For Public Wor- 
ibip. — n. For Family and Private Worship. — IH. For Children. 

•," PMiihed in BaHbtK forma and pricee, He loiter ranging 
/rem M. to 6». LUti and fuU partievian mU be /umuW on 
a^plieatum to Ibe Publitbara. 
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Stewaet (Profeaaot Balfour). 

OH THE COBSEBTAHOH 07 SHXBOT. Third Edition. 
With Fonrteen EngtaviugB. Gi. 

Volume VL of the latematiomil Soientifio Beriea. 
Stonehbwek (Agnes). 

■OVACELLA : A Poem, Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3i. 6d. 

Steetton (Hesba). Aathor of " Jessica's First Prayer." 

CASST. Tventy-fonrth Thousand. With 8ii UluBtiatioDB. 
Square crown 8vo. li. 6<i. 

' THE Erne's BESTANTS. Tbittieth Tbonaand. With Eight 
DlnBtiationB. Square orona Sto. la. Gd, 

LOETI ei;. Fortj-third Thoantnd. With Six Illustnttiona. 
Square crawn 8to. la. 6d. 

■(' Aim a handeomely-bound Editum, tcith TukIvb lUttilTaiione, 
priee 2$. Gd. 

TEE TomSBrUL LITE. Eighth Thonaand. Fcap.Svo. 2«.6d. 

FSiEMDS TILL DEATH. With Frontiepiece. Limp cloth, ed. 

TWO CHBIBTKAS STOBtEB. With Frontispiece. Limp 
oloth, ed. 

HEBTHB VOELETS FBOHISE. 3 lolB. Cronn 8vo. 

THE SOCTOB'S SUEUU. 3 toU. Grown 8vo. 

Stubbs (Lieut.-Col. Francis W.), Royal (late Bengal) 

Artillery. 

TEE BEOmEITT 07 BENGAL ABTIILBBT : The Hiato^ of 
its Organization, Equipment, and War SerriceB. With l^pa 
and P^ns. 2 Tola. 8vo. IPreparing. 

Sully (James). 

8EH6ATI0H AND INTUITIOH. Bern; 8to. 10a. Gd. 
Taylok (Est. J. W. Augustus), M.A. 

TOEKB. Fcap. Sro. Sa. 
Taylob (Sir Henry). 

EDWIN THE 7AZB &HD UAAC GOKKENTTB. 3a. 6d. 

A BIOILIAN BWHEB AND OTHEE FOEKS. 3t. Gd. 

Tatlob (Colonel Meadows), C.S.I., M.R.I.A. 

BEETA. A Novel Svok. 
THE COBTESBIONS 07 A THTFa. 
TABA: a Mahiatta Tale. 
BAL7E DABHELL. 
TIPPOO BULTAH. 

A HOBLX QUEEN. 8 vols. Crown Svo. 
New and Cheaper Edition in one voL crown 8to. with Frontia- 
piece. Each 6t, 
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Tennyson (Alfred). 

QUZBX lUBT. A Drama. New Edidon. Cromi Sto. 61; 

Tbnntbon'b (Alfred) Works. Cabinet Edition. Ten 
Tolnmefl. Each with Portrait 2t. 6^. 



Tenntbon'b (Alfred) Works. Author's Edition. Com- 
plete in Five Volumes. Cloth gilt, 6». each; half-morocco, 
Boibmgh Htyle, 7). 6d. each. 

SASIT POXHB, ud XHQU8H IDTLLB.— TOL. I. 

LOCZBLET HAIL, LUOBSnUB, and otlter PoMtu.—'VoL. H 

THE niTLLB OF THE KINO (Complete).— Vol IU.* 

THE FBIKCES8, and lUITD.— Vob. IV. 

ENOCH AKDEB, and IN MBKOSIAII.— Vol. T. 

TBNKTBON'B IDTLLB OE TEE EING, and other Poems, 
nimtrated by Julia Margaret Cameron. 1 voL Folio. Half- 
botuid moiocao, cloth sides. Six Guineas. 

Tenhtsom's (Alfred) Works. Original Editions. 

FOEXS. Small evo. 61. 

HAUI), and other Poems. Small Sto. St. 6d. 

TEE FBIHOESS. Small Svo. 3i. Gd. 

TOTLIB 07 TEE KINQ. Small 8to. Si. 

ISTLIB 07 TEE EING. OoUected. Small Svo. 61. 

THE HOLT GBAIL, and other Poems. Small Svo. U. Gd. 

OABETH AND LTEZTTE Small Svo. S*. 

ENOCH AESEN, etc. Small 8to. St. 6d. 

BELECnONS FBOII THE ABOVE WOEES. Sqaare Svo. 
Cloth, 31.&I. Cloth gUt, extra, 1>. 

SONGS 7S0X THE ABOVE WOKES. Square Svo. Cloth 
extra, 3a. 6d 

nr KEHOEIAH. SmaU Svo. 4t. 

UBBABT XDITION. In 6 vols. Svo. 10a. 6d each. 

70CEET VOLTTKE EDITION. II vota. In neat case, 31t. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 3Sa. 

FOEHB. Illnstrated Edition. 4to. 25t. 
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Thomas (Moy). 



Thomson (J. T.), r.R.G.S. 

HU&TIT ABDQIXA. The Autobiography of a Malaj Hnnshi, 
hetveen the ;ean ItJOS and 1S43. Demy Sro. 12>. 

Thompson (A. C.) 

PKELUSES. A Volume of Poenu. niustrated by Elizabeth 



Thompson (Eev. A. S.), British Chaplam at St. 
Petersburg. 

HOn WOHSB TOB WAKSEBEBS. A Volume of SermooB. 
Crown Svo. 68. 

Thoughts in Vebsb. Small crown 8vo. Is. Qd. 

THBOia (Eev. Godfrey), B.A. 

ETHNB AND 8ACBES LTBICB. 1 vol. Fcap. Svo. 5*. 

ToDD (Herbert), M.A. 

ABYAN ; 01, The Story of the Sword. A Poem. Crown Svo. 
7».6A 

Tbaheenb (Mrs. Arthur). 

THE BOMAKTIO AKHALS OF A NAVAt rAULT. Crown 
Sto. a New and Cheaper Edition. St. 

Tbavers (Mar.) 

IKE SPINSIEBS OV BIATOHINGIOH. A Na>eL 2 vols. 
Crown 8to. 

Teevandeom Obsehvations. 

OBSEBTATIONB 07 MAaNBTIO DEOLIHATION MASS AT 
TBEVANDBUK AND AQITSTIA HALLEY in the Obgeiratoriea 
of bia EighueBB the Maharajah of Tiavancore, Q.C.BX, in the 
Tears 1852 to 1860. Being Tievandrun Magnetioal Observa- 
tioDB, Volume I. DiBooeaed and Edited by John Allan Brown, 
F.B.8., late Director of the Obseiratoriea. 'With an Appendix. 
Imp. 4to. Cloth. ■""■- 



1, P\Alie Park, and Qardera at Trevandntm, 
])p. xii-116, may bt had tqparalely, 21*. 



•-• The Appendix, eontaintno Beport* o» tte ObMrvaioriet and 
n fA« Public Mutevm, Pi^lie Park, and Garderu at Trevandruni, 
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TuBNEB (Rev. Charles). 

■Onraifl, LtBICfl, AFD TBAHBUTIOirS. Crown 6to. 4a. fid. 

Tthdau, (J.), LU)., F.R.S. 

THE TOBKB 07 TATEB IK CLOITSS AHB BITZBa, ICE 
Aim 0LACIEB8. With Twen(}r.«ii niiutrationB. Fifth 
Edition. Ciown 8to. 5a. 

Volume L of th« International Soientifio Beries. 

Uhbba Oxonienbib. 

BEflTLTS OF TEE EXFOBTULATIOH OF THE BieHT 
EOHOHAABIE W. E. OIADSTOHE, in tlieir Belation to the 
Unity of Bomsn Catholicism. Large fcap. Svo. 5i. 

Uptos (Roger D.), Captain late 9th Royal Lancers. 

HEWHABEET AHD ASABIA. An EiamiaatioQ of the 
Descent of Racert and Counera. With PedigreeB and Fioutis- 
piece. Poet Svo. 9*. 

Yambert (Prof. Arminius), of the University of Pesth. 
BOEE&B& 1 Its History and Conquest. Demy 8to. ISt. 

Vanessa. By the Author of "Thomasina," etc. A 
Novel Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 



Vaughan (Rev. C. J.), D.D. 



TEE SOUDITT OF IBITE BEUOIOE, and other Sermons 
Preached in London daring the Election and Mission Week, 
Febmary, 1871. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 



TEE TOUirO UFE BQDIFFnK) ITSELF FOB OOD'8 8XB- 
VICE. Being Four Sermons Preached before the Univeruty of 
Cambridge, in November, 1872. Fourth Edition. Crown Oyo. 
Si.Gd. 

ViNCBHT (Capt. C. E. H.), late Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 
EIEHEHTABT KIITABT QEOOBAIHT, BECOlfirorntlNe, 
ARS BEETCaiNO, Compiled for Non-Comnussioned Officers 
and Soldiers of all Arms. Sqnaie crown Svo. 2t. 6d. 

BQSSIA'B ADVANCE EASTWABD. Based on the Offloial 
Beporls of Lieutenant Hugo Stumm, German Military Attache 
to the Ehivan Expedition. With Map. Crown Svo. 6«. 
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VizcATA ; or, Life in the Land of the Carlista. 

TIZCATA ; oi. Life ia the LaDd of the CorliBts at the Outbreak 
of the Inauirection, irith BOme Acooont of the Iron Mines and 
other Characteriatios of the Coantrj. With a Map and Eight 
llluBtiatlonB. Crown Std. 9a. 

VOQEL (Prof.), Polytechnic Academy of Berlin. 

THS CHEHICAL EFFECTS OF HQHT AKIl PHOTOOEAFHT, 

in their application to Art, Science, and InduBtry, TMid 
Edition. The tranalation thoroughly revieed. With 100 lUus- 
tratlona, including some beautiful Specimens of Phob^rapb;. 5*. 
Yolume XV. of the Interaational Soientifla Series. 

Vtheb (Lady Mary). 

ETBRT DAT A POBTIOIT. Adapted from the Bible and 
the Prayer Book, for the PriTate Devotions of those living in 
Widowhood, Collected and Edited bj Lady Mary Vyner. Square 
crown 8to. Elegantly bonnd. Sa. 

Waiting fob Tidings. 

WAHIVQ FOB TISIFOa. By the Author of " White and 
Black." 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Wabtensleben (Count Hermann von). Colonel in the 
Prussian General Staff. 

TEE OPEBATIOHB OF THE SOITTR ABUT IR JAmTABY 
AND FEBBVABT, ISTl. CompUed &om the Official War Docu- 
ments of the Head-quarters of the Soothern Army, Translated 
by Colonel C. H. von Wright. With Maps. Demy Bto. 6i. 

THE OFERATIOHB OF THE FIB8T ABHT VHBEB OEN. 
TOK HANTEirFFEL. Translated by Colonel C. H. tod Wright, 
Uniform with the above. Demy 6to. 9*. 

These works form separate Tolnmes of Henry S. King and 
Cc's Military Series. 

Wbdmobe (Frederick). 

TWO 03IiB. 2 vols. Crows 8to. 
Wells (Captain John C), R.N. 

BPTTZBEBaEir— THE OATEWAT TO THE POLTNIA; or, A 

Voyage to Bpitzbergen. With numerona Dlustrations by Whympar 
ana irthen, and Map. 8to. 21a. 

Wetmobe (W. S.). 

COmEBCIAL TBLBGBAPHIC CODE. Post4to. Boards. 42a. 

What 'tis to Love. By the Author of " Flora Adair," 

" The Value of PoBtertown. ' 3 vols. Crown 8to. 
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Whitnet (William DwightJ. Professor of Sanskrit 

And CamparatiTe Philology in Yale College, New Haven. 

THE LITB Aim GBOWTE OF LAVOUAQE. Second Edition. 
Crown Sto. 5>. Cojryright Bditioa, 

Volume XTL of the International BoientiSo Beriea. 

Whittle (J. Lowry), A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

CATHOUCISK AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrative of the 
Old Catholic Congreaa at Munioh. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 
*i.6d. 

WiLBEBFORCE (Henry W.) 

THE CUDBCH ATO THE BHPQtEB. Hiatorical Parioda. 
Preceded b; » Memoii of the Author b; John Hear)' Newmaa, 
D.D., of the Oratory. With Portrait. Foat Svo. 10t.6d. 

Wilkinson (T. Lean). 

BHOBT lECnrBEB ON THE LAND LAWS. DeliTored before 
the Working Men's College. Crown 8vo. i$. 

Williams (Eev. Rowland), D.D. 

LITE AND LSTTEB8 OF BOWLASD WILLUHB, D.D., with 
Selectioni from his Note-booka. Bdited b; Mrs. Bowland 
WilliaiDB. With a Photographlo Portrait. 2 toIb. Large port 
8vo. 21i. 

WiLLOUGHBY (The Hon. Mrs.) 

ON THE NOSTH WIND — THIffrLEDOWN. A Toliune of 
Poems. Elegantly bound. Small crown 8yo. 7b. Gd. 

Wilson (H. Schutz). 

BTUQISa AND BOKAHCES. Ctowd 8ro. 7«. Bd. 

WlHTEEBOTHAM (Eev. R.), M.A., B.-Sc. 

BSBK0N9 AND EZPOSITIOHB. Crown 8vo. Tt. 6d. 

Wood (C. F.) 

A TACHTIN& CBTUBE IN THE SOUTH SEAB. Dem; Svo. 
With Six Photographic lUnatrationa. 7*. 6d. 

Weight (Rev. W.), of Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 

KAK AND ABHULB : A Sermon. Crown Sto. Stitched in 
wrapper, li. 

WATtlHQ FOB THE LIOHT, AND OTHBB SSBKONS. Crown 
Sto. 6t. 
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Wtld (K S.), F.R.S.E. 

TEE FHTBICS AND PHILOBOFHT 07 THE BEKBEB; or, 
The Mental and the Physical in their Mntnal Belation. iUas- 
tiated by several Plates. Demy 3vo. 16a. 

ToNQE (C. D.), Eegius Professor, Queen's College, 

Bel&st 



YoRKE (Stephen), Author of "Tales of the North 

Kiding," 

CLEVESBK. A Novel. 2 toIi. drown 8va 

YouMANs (Eliza A.) 

&R EBSAT ON THE CITLTUBE OF THE OBBEBVIRQ 
P0WEB8 OF CEILSBEN, especiall; in connection with the 
Stady of Bot&^. Edited, vith Notes and a Bapplement, by 
Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of " Lectures on the Soience and 
Art of Education," etc Crown 8vo. 2i. 6d. 

FIB8T BOOK OF BOTAHY. Designed to oaltivate the Observ- 
ing Powers of Children. With !JO0 Engravings. New and 
Enlarged Edition, Crown 8to. 5s. 

TouMANS (Edward L.), M.D. 

A CLASS BOOS OF CHEUSTBT, on the Basis of the new 
SystenL With 200 lUustrations. 

ZiUMEBN (Helen). 

STOBIEB IB PBXCIOns STONES. With Six lUnBtrfitionB. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo.- St. 
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FORTHCOMING WORKS. 



SIB THOIUS KUNBO. BABT., K.C.B., sometime OoTernor of Madras. 
A SelectioD from his Minutes and other Official Writings. Edited 
b; Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, E.C.S.I. 

AIDTTE. A Novel. B; the Anthoi of " Healey." 3 Tola Crown 8vo. 

IDA CBATBR. A Novel. By Mrs. M. H. Cadell. 3 toIb. Crown 8to. 

SdENTITIO IRTBODironOF TO OBEBK AITO LATIIT. By Fer- 
dinand Baur, Ph. D,, Professor at Haulbranne. Translated and 
adapted b; C. Eegan Paul, M.A., and B. B. Stone, M.A., late 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and AsBistant-Master at 
Eton College. 

TOO LONG URTOII), and other Stories. B; Eatherine Baunders. 
2 vols. Crown Sto. 

COMTBim : — Too Long Untold — The Harpers of Men-y-don — 
Ida's Stor;— Little Missj— The Shaken Nest. 
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